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PREFACE 


Several  years  ago  Lord  Rosebery  founded,  ia 
the  University  of  Edinburgh,  a  lectureship  on  '-The 
Philosophy  of  Natural  History,"  and  I  was  invited  by 
the  Senatus  to  deliver  the  lectures.  This  invitation 
I  accepted,  and  subsequently  constituted  the  material 
of  my  lectures  the  foundation  of  another  course,  which 
was  ^ven  in  the  Royal  Institution,  under  the  title 
"  Before  and  after  Darwin."  Mere  the  course  extended 
over  three  years— namely  from  i8«8  to  iH(jo.  The 
lectures  for  i  ff  88  were  devoted  to  the  history  of  biolc^ 
from  the  earliest  recorded  times  till  the  publication  of 
the  "Origin  of  Species"  in  1859;  the  lectures  for 
1K89  dealt  with  the  theory  of  organic  evolution  up  to 
the  date  of  Mr.  Darwin*s  death,  in  1882;  while 
those  of  the  third  year  discussed  the  further  develop- 
ments of  this  theory  from  that  date  till  the  close  of 
the  course  in  ift^a 

It  is  from  these  two  courses — which  resembled  each 
other  in  comprising  between  thirty  and  forty  lectures, 
but  diflered.  largely  in  other  respects — ^that  the  pre- 
sent treatise  has  grown.    Seeing,  however,  thaTitlias 
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grown  much  bc/ood  the  bulk  of  the  ordinal  lectures, 
I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  publish  the  whole  in 
the  form  of  three  separate  works.  Of  these  the  first 
— or  that  which  dcab  with  the  purely  historical  side 
of  biological  science — may  be  allowed  to  stand  over 
for  an  indefinite  time.  The  second  is  the  one  which 
is  now  brought  out.  and  which,  as  its  sub-title  stgniAea, 
is  devoted  to  the  general  theory  of  organic  evolution 
as  this  was  left  by  the  stupendous  labours  of  Darwin. 
As  soon  as  the  translations  shall  have  been  completed, 
the  third  portion  will  follow  (probably  in  the  Autumn 
season),  under  the  sub-title,  "  Post-Darwinian  Ques- 
tions." 

As  the  present  volume  is  thus  intended  to  be  merely 
a  s)r5tematic  exposition  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
Dam-inism  of  Darwin,  and  as  on  this  account  it  is 
likely  to  prove  of  more  service  to  general  readers  than 
to  professed  naturalists,  I  have  been  everywhere  care- 
ful to  avoid  assuming  even  the  most  elementary  know- 
ledge of  natural  science  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom 
the  exposition  is  addressed.  The  case,  however,  will 
be  diflcrent  as  regards  the  next  volume,  where  I  shall 
have  to  deal  with  the  important  questions  touching 
Heredity,  Utility,  Isolation,  &c.,  which  have  been 
fiused  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Darwin,  and  which  are 
now  being  debated  with  such  salutary  vehemence  by 
the  best  naturalists  of  our  time. 

My  obligations  to  the  Senatus  of  the  University 
of  Edinburgh,  and  to  the  Board  of  Management  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  have  already  beea  virtually 
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expressed;  but  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  also  expressing  my  obligations  to  the  students  who 
attended  the  lectures  in  the  University  of  Edinbui^h. 
For  alike  in  respect  of  their  large  numbers,  their 
keen  intelligence,  and  their  generous  sympathy,  the 
members  of  that  voluntary  class  yielded  a  degree  (^ 
stimulating  encouragement,  without  which  the  labour 
of  preparing  the  original  lectures  could  not  have  been 
attended  with  the  interest  and  the  satisfaction  that  I 
found  in  it.  My  thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  R.  E. 
Holding  for  the  painstaking  manner  in  which  he  has 
assisted  mc  in  executing  most  of  the  original  drawings 
with  which  this  volume  is  illustrated  ;  and  likewise  to 
Messrs.  Macmillan  and  Co.  for  kindly  allowing  mc 
to  reprint — without  special  acknoxvledtjmcnt  in  every 
case— certain  passages  from  an  essay  which  tliey 
published  for  mc  many  years  ago,  under  the  title 
"  Scientific  Evidences  of  Organic  Evolution.  Lastly, 
I  must  mention  that  I  am  indebted  to  the  same  firm 
for  permission  to  reproduce  an  excellent  portrait  of 
Mr.  Darwin,  which  constitutes  tlie  frontispiece. 

G.J.R. 
Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
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DARWIN.  AND  AFTER  DARWIN. 


CHAPTER  I, 

Introductory. 

Among  the  many  and  unprecedented  changes  that 
have  been  wrought  by  Mr.  Darwin's  work  on  the  Origin 
of  Species,  there  is  one  which,  although  second  in  im- 
portance to  no  other,  has  not  received  the  attention 
which  it  deserves.  I  allude  to  the  profound  modifi- 
cation which  that  work  has  produced  on  the  ideas  of 
naturalists  with  regard  to  method. 

Having  had  occasion  of  late  years  somewhat  closely 
to  follow  the  history  of  biological  science,  I  have  every- 
where observed  that  pr<^rcss  is  not  so  much  marked 
by  the  march  of  discovery  per  se,  as  by  the  altered 
views  of  method  which  the  march  has  involved.  If 
we  except  what  Aristotle  called  "  the  first  start "  in 
himself,  I  think  one  may  fairly  say  that  from  the  re- 
juvenescence of  biology  in  the  sixteenth  century  to 
the  stage  of  growth  which  it  has  now  reached  in  the 
nineteenth,  there  is  a  direct  proportion  to  be  found 
between  the  value  of  work  done  and  the  degree  in 
which  the  woirker  has  thereby  advanced  the  .true 
conception  of  scientific  working.    Of  course,  up'to  a 
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certain  pCMnt,  it  is  notorious  that  the  revolt  gainst 
the  purely  "subjective  methods"  in  the  sixteenth 
century  m'Jvcd  the  spirit  of  indaelive  research  as  this 
had  been  left  by  the  Greeks ;  but  even  with  regard 
to  this  xwtAx.  there  are  two  things  which  I  should 
like  to  observe: 

In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to  me,  an  altogether 
disproportionate  value  has  been  assigned  to  Bacon's 
share  in  the  movement  At  most,  I  think,  he  deserves 
to  be  regarded  but  as  a  literary  exponent  of  the  Zeil' 
geist  of  his  century.  Himself  a  philosopher,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  a  man  of  science,  whatever  influence 
his  preaching  may  have  had  upon  the  general  public,  it 
seems  little  short  of  absurd  to  suppose  that  it  could 
have  produced  any  considerable  effect  upon  men  who 
were  engaged  in  the  practical  work  of  research.  And 
those  who  read  the  Nn'iim  Orgaiion  with  a  first-hand 
knowledge  of  what  is  required  for  such  research  can 
scarcely  fail  to  agree  with  his  great  contemporary 
Harvey,  that  he  wrote  upon  science  like  a  Lord 
CharM^llor. 

The  second  thing  I  should  like  to  observe  is,  that 
as  the  revolt  against  the  purely  subjective  methods 
grew  in  extent  and  influence  it  passed  to  the  opposite 
extreme,  which  eventually  became  only  less  deleterious 
to  the  interests  of  science  than  was  the  bondage  of 
authority,  and  addiction  to  a  pricri  methods,  from 
which  the  revolt  had  set  her  free.  For,  without  here 
waiting  to  trace  the  history  of  this  matter  in  detail, 
I  think  it  ought  now  to  be  manifest  to  everyont  who 
studies  it,  that,  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century  the  pn^ress  of  science  in  general,  and  of 
natural  hlctoiy  io  particular,  was  seriously  retarded  by 
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what  may  be  termed  the  Bugbear  of  Speculation.  Fully 
awakened  to  the  dangers  of  wcb-spinning  from  the 
ever-fertile  resources  of  their  own  inner  consciousness, 
naturalists  became  more  and  more  abandoned  to  the 
idea  that  their  science  ought  to  consist  in  a  mere 
observation  of  facts,  or  tabulation  of  phenomena, 
without  attempt  at  theorizing  upon  their  philosophical 
import  If  the  facts  and  phenomena  presented  any 
such  import,  that  was  an  afTair  for  men  of  letters  to 
deal  with ;  but,  as  men  of  science,  it  was  their  duty  to 
avoid  the  seductive  temptations  of  the  world,  the  flesh, 
and  the  devil,  in  the  form  of  speculation,  deduction, 
and  generalization. 

I  do  not  allege  that  this  ideal  of  natural  history  was 
either  absolute  or  universal ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  it  was  both  orthodox  and  general. 
Even  Linn.'Gus  was  express  in  his  limitations  of  true 
scientific  work  in  natural  history  to  the  collecting  and 
arranging  of  species  of  plants  and  animals.  In  ac- 
cordai)ce  with  this  view,  the  status  of  a  botanist  or  a 
zoologist  was  estimated  by  the  number  of  specific 
names,  natural  habitats,  &c,  which  he  could  retain  in 
his  memory,  rather  than  by  any  evidences  which  he 
might  give  of  intellectual  powers  in  the  way  of  con- 
structive tlioughL  At  the  most  these  powers  might 
l^itimately  exercise  themselves  only  in  the  direction 
of  taxonomic  work ;  and  if  a  Hales,  a  Haller,  or  a 
'  Hunter  obtained  any  brilliant  results  in  the  way  of 
'  observation  and  experiment,  their  merit  was  taken  to 
consist  in  the  discovery  of  facts  p€r  si :  not  in  any 
endeavours  they  might  make  in  the  way  of  combining 
tlieir  facts  under  general  principles.  Even  asjate  in 
the  day  as  Cuvier  this  ideal  was  upheld  aa  tlie  strictly 
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legitimate  one  for  a  naturalist  to  follow ;  and  although 
Cuvier  himself  was  far  from  being  always  loyal  to  it, 
he  leaves  no  doubt  regarding  the  estimate  in  which  he 
held  the  still  greater  deviations  of  his  colleagues,  St. 
Hilaire  and  Lamarck. 

Nov,these  traditional  notions  touching  the  severance 
between  the  lacts  of  natural  history  and  the  philosophy 
of  H,  continued  more  or  less  to  dominate  the  minds  of 
naturalists  until  the  publication  of  the  Origin  of 
Sfecies,  tn  1859.  Then  it  was  that  an  epoch  was 
marked  in  this  respect,  as  in  so  many  other  respects 
where  natural  hiatory  is  concerned.  For,  looking  to 
the  enormous  rosults  which  followed  from  a  deliberate 
dlsr<^rd  of  such  traditional  canons  by  Darwtn,  it  has 
long  since  become  impossible  for  naturalists,  even  of 
the  strictest  sect,  not  to  perceive  that  their  previous 
bondage  to  the  law  of  a  mere  ritual  has  been  for  ever 
superseded  by  what  verily  deserves  to  be  regarded  as 
a  new  dispensation.  Yet  it  cannot  be  said,  or  even  so 
much  as  suspected,  that  Daru'in's  method  111  any  way 
resembled  that  of  pre-sctcntific  daj-s,  the  revolt  against 
which  led  to  the  straight-laced— and  for  a  long  time 
most  salutary— conceptions  of  method  that  we  have 
just  been  noticing.  Where,  then,  is  the  difference? 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  difTercnce  is  as  follows ;  and, 
if  su,  that  not  the  least  of  our  many  obligations  to 
Darwin  as  the  great  oi^anizcr  of  biolc^ical  science 
arises  from  his  having  clearly  displayed  the  true 
principle  which  ought  to  govern  biological  research. 

To  bes^  with,  he  nowhere  loses  sight  of  the 
primary  distinction  between  fact  and  theory ;  so  that, 
thus  far.  he  loyally  follows  the  spirit  of  revolt  against 
subjective  methods.    Bu^  while  always  holding  this 
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distinction  dearly  in  view,  his  idea  of  the  scientific  use 
of  facts  is  plainly  that  of  furnishing  If^Itimate  material 
for  the  consttuction  of  theories.  Natural  history  ts 
not  to  him  an  afTair  of  the  herbarium  or  the  cabinet. 
The  collectors  and  the  species- franicrs  ai-c,  as  it  were, 
his  diners  of  clay  and  makers  of  bricks :  even  the 
skilled  observers  and  the  trained  experimentalists  arc 
his  mechanics.  Valuab'e  as  the  work  of  all  these  men 
is  in  itself,  its  principal  value,  as  he  has  finally  de- 
monstrated, is  that  which  it  acquires  in  rendering 
possible  the  work  of  the  architect.  Therefore,  although 
he  has  toiled  in  all  the  trades  with  his  own  hands,  and 
in  each  has  accomplished  some  of  the  best  work  that 
has  ever  been  done,  the  great  difference  between  him 
and  most  of  his  predecessors  consists  in  this, — that 
while  to  them  the  discovery  or  accumulation  of  facts 
was  an  end,  to  him  it  is  the  means.  In  thdr  eyes  it 
was  enough  that  the  facts  should  be  discovered  and 
recorded.  In  his  eyes  the  value  of  facts  is  due  to 
their  power  of  guiding  the  mind  to  a  further  discovery 
of  principles.  And  the  extraordinary  success  which 
attended  his  work  in  this  respect  of  gciurelisation 
immediately  brought  natural  history  into  line  with  the 
other  inductive  sciences,  behind  which,  in  this  most 
important  of  all  respects,  she  has  so  seriously  fallen. 
For  it  was  the  Origin  0/  Sfeeies  which  first  clearly  . 
revealed  to  natura1i>ts  as  a  class,  that  it  was  the  duly 
of  their  science  to  take  as  its  motto,  what  i«  really  the 
motto  of  natural  science  in  general, 

Felix  qui  polaiC  mrna  MffVMnttt  ttmu. 

Not  facts,  then,  or  phenomena,  but  causes  or  prin- 
ciples, are  the  ultimate  objects  of  scientific  quest  It 
remains  to  ask.  How  ought  this  quest  to  be  prosecuted  ? 
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Well,  in  the  second  place,  Darwia  has  shown  that 
next  only  to  the  importance  of  clearly  distinguishing 
between  facts  and  theories  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
clearly  rccc^ising  the  relation  between  them  on  the 
other,  is  the  importance  of  not  being  scared  by  the 
Bugbear  of  S[>cculation.  The  spirit  of  speculation  Ls 
the  same  as  the  spirit  of  science,  namely,  as  wc  have 
just  seen,  a  desire  to  know  the  causes  of  tilings.  The 
hypotheses  notifingo  of  Newton,  if  taken  to  mean  what 
it  is  often  understood  as  meaning,  would  express 
precisely  the  opposite  spirit  from  that  in  which  all 
scientific  research  must  necessarily  take  its  origin. 
For  if  it  be  causes  or  principles,  as  distinguished  from 
lacls  or  phenomena,  that  conntiiutc  .the  final  aim  of 
acientific  research,  obviously  the  advancement  of  such 
research  can  be  attained  only  by  the  framing  of 
hypotheses.  And  to  frame  hypotheses  is  to  spccu- 
hte. 

Therefore,  the  difference  between  science  and  specu- 
lation is  not  a  difference  of  spirit ;  nor,  thus  far,  is  it 
a  diflTercnce  of  method.  The  only  diifercncc  between 
thetn  is  in  the  subsequent  procc.<^s  of  verifying  hypo- 
theses. For  while  speculation,  in  its  purest  form,  is 
satisfied  to  test  her  explanations  only  by  the  degree 
in  which  they  accord  with  our  subjective  ideas  of  prob- 
ability— or  with  the  "  Illative  Sense"  of  Cardinal  New- 
man,— science  is  not  satisfied  to  rest  in  any  explanation 
as  final  until  it  shall  luve  been  fully  verified  by  an 
appeal  to  objective  proof.  This  distinction  is  now  so 
well  and  so  generally  appreciated  that  I  need  not 
dwell  upon  it  Nor  need  I  wait  to  go  into  anydetails 
with  regard  to  the  ao-called  canons  of  verification. 
My  only  object  is  to  make  perfectly  clear,  first,  that 
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in  order  to  have  any  question  to  put  to  the  test  of 
objective  verification,  science  must  already  have  so  far 
employed  tlic  method  of  speculation  as  to  have  framed 
a  question  to  be  tested  ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  point 
where  science  parts  company  with  speculation  is  the 
point  where  this  testing  process  begins. 

Now,  if  these  tilings  are  so,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Darwin  was  following  the  truest  method  of  induc- 
tive research  in  allowing  any  amount  of  latitude  to  his 
siieculative  thought  in  the  direction  of  scientific  thco- 
ri;:ing.  For  it  follows  from  the  above  distinctions  ihnt 
the  danger  of  speculation  docs  not  reside  in  the  width 
of  its  range,  or  even  in  the  impetuosity  of  its  vehe- 
mence. Indeed,  the  wider  its  reach,  and  the  greater  its 
energy,  the  better  will  it  be  for  the  interests  of  science. 
The  only  danger  of  speculation  consists  in  its  momen- 
tum being  apt  to  carry  away  the  mind  from  the  more 
laborious  work  of  adequate  verification;  and  tliercfore 
a  true  scientific  judgment  consists  in  giving  a  free 
rein  to  speculation  on  the  one  hand,  while  holding 
ready  the  break  of  verification  with  the  other.  Now, 
it  is  just  because  Darwin  did  both  these  things  with 
so  admirable  a  judgment,  that  he  gave  the  world  of 
natural  history  so  good  a  lesson  as  to  the  most  efTec- 
tual  way  of  driving  the  chariot  of  science. 

This  lesson  we  have  now  all  more  or  less  learnt  to 
profit  by.  Yet  no  other  naturalist  has  proved  himself 
so  proficient  in  holding  the  balance  true.  For  the 
most  part,  indeed,  they  have  now  all  ceased  to  con- 
found the  process  of  speculation  per  se  with  the  danger 
of  inadequate  verification  ;  and  therefore  the  old  ideal 
oT  natural  history  as  concerned  merely  with  collecting 
species,  classifying  affinities,  and,  in  general,  tabalating 
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facts,  has  been  well-n^h  univeraally  superseded.  But 
this  great  gain  has  been  attended  by  some  measure  oT 
loss.  For  while  not  a  few  naturalists  have  since  erred 
on  the  ndc  of  insufficiently  distinguishing  between  fully 
verified  principles  of  evolution  and  merely  specula- 
tive deductions  therefrom,  a  still  larger  number  have 
formed  for  themselves  a  Darwinian  creed,  and  regard 
any  further  theorizing  on  the  subject  of  evolution  at 
ipsofaeto  unorthodox. 

Having  occupied  the  best  years  of  my  life  in 
closely  studying  the  literature  of  Darwinism,  I  shall 
endeavour  throughout  the  following  pages  to  avoid 
both  these  extremes.  No  one  in  this  generation  is 
able  to  imitate  Darwin,  either  as  an  observer  or  a 
gcncralizer.  But  this  does  not  hinder  that  we  should 
all  so  far  endeavour  to  follow  his  metlipd,  as  always  to 
draw  a  clear  distinction,  not  merely  between  observa- 
tion and  deduction,  but  also  between  dt^ccs  of 
verification.  At  all  event*,  my  own  aim  will  every- 
where be  to  avoid  dogmatism  on  the  one  hand,  and 
nndue  timidity  as  regards  general  reasoning  on  the 
other.  For  e\'erything  that  is  said  justiRcation  will 
be  given ;  and,  as  far  as  prolonged  deliberation  has 
enabled  me  to  do  so,  the  exact  value  of  such  justifica- 
tioQ  will  be  rendered  by  a  statement  of  at  least  tlic 
main  grounds  on  which  it  rests.  The  somewhat 
extensive  range  of  the  present  treatise,  however,  will 
not  admit  of  my  rendering  more  than  a  small  percen- 
tage of  the  facts  which  in  each  case  go  to  corroborate 
the  conclusion.  But  although  a  great  deal  must  thus 
be  necessarily  lost  on  the  one  side,  I  am  disposed  to 
think  that  more  will  be  gained  on  the  other,  by 
prescotiag,  in  a  terser  form  than  would  oUierwise  be 
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possible,  the  whole  theory  of  organic  evolution  as  I 
believe  that  it  will  eventually  stand.  My  endeavour, 
therefore,  will  be  to  exhibit  the  general  structure  of 
this  theory  in  what  I  take  to  be  its  strictly  logical 
form,  rather  than  to  encumber  any  of  its  parts  by  a 
lengthy  citation  of  facts.  Following  this  method,  I 
shall  in  each  cose  give  only  what  I  consider  the  main 
facts  for  and  against  the  positions  which  have  to  be 
argued ;  and  in  most  cases  I  shall  arrunge  the  facts 
in  two  divisions,  namely,  first  those  of  largest  gener- 
ality, and  next  a  few  of  the  most  special  character 
that  can  be  found. 

As  explained  in  the  Preface,  the  present  instalmeot 
of  the  treatise  is  concerned  with  the  theory  of  evolu- 
tion, from  the  appearance  of  the  Origin  of  Species  in 
1K59,  to  the  death  of  its  author  in  itlSa ;  while,  the 
second  part  will  be  devoted  to  the  sundry  post- 
Dar\vinian  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the  Sub- 
sequent  decade.  To  the  possible  criticism  that  a 
disproportionate  amount  of  space  will  thus  be  allotted 
to  a  consideration  of  these  post-Darwinian  questions, 
I  may  furnish  in  advance  the  following  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  besides  the  works  of  Darwin 
himself,  there  arc  a  number  of  others  which  have 
already  and  very  admirably  expounded  the  evidences, 
both  of  oiganic  evolution  as  a  fact,  and  of  natural .. 
selection  as  a  cause.  Therefore,  in  the  present 
treatise  it  seemed  needless  to  go  beyond  the  ground 
which  was  covered  by  my  original  lectures,  namely,  a 
condensed  and  connected,  while  at  the  same  time 
a  critical  statement  of  the  main  evidences,  and  the 
main  objections,  which  have  thus  far  been  publ-shcd 
with  relerence  to  the  distinctively  Darwinian  Bieory. 
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Indeed,  while  re-easting  this  portion  of  my  lecturei 
for  the  present  publication,  I  have  Tclt  that  criticism 
might  be  more  justly  urged  from  the  side  of  im- 
patience at  a  reiteration  of  facts  and  arguments 
already  90  well  known.  But  white  endeavouring,  as 
much  as  posuUe^  to  avoid  overlapping  the  previous 
expositions,  I  have  not  carried  this  attempt  to  the  - 
extent  of  damaging  my  own,  by  omitting  any  of  the 
more  important  heads  of  evidence  ;  and  I  have  sought 
to  invest  the  latter  with  some  measure  of  novelty  by 
making  good  what  ajipcars  to  mc  a  deficiency  which 
has  hitherto  obtained  in  the  matter  of  pictorial  illus- 
tration. In  particular,  there  will  be  found  a  tolerably 
extensive  scries  of  woodcuts,  serving  to  represent  the 
more  important  products  ofartificial  selection.  These, 
like  all  the  other  original  illustrations,  have  been 
drawn  either  direct  from  nature  or  from  a  comparative 
study  of  the  best  authorities.  Nevertheless,  I  desire 
it  to  be  understood  that  the  first  part  of  this  treatise 
U  inleoded  to  retain  its  original  character,  as  a  merely 
educational  exposition  of  Darwinian  teaching— an 
exposition,  therefore,  which,  in  its  present  form, 
may  be  n^rdcd  as  a  compendium,  or  hand-book, 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  a  general  reader,  or 
biolt^ical  student  as  distinguished  from  those  of  a 
professed  naturalist. 

The  case,  however,  is  difTcrcnt  with  the  second 
instalment,  which  will  be  published  at  no  very  distant 
date.  Here  I  have  not  followed  with  nearly  so  much 
closeness  the  material  of  my  original  l^tures.  On 
the  contrary,  I  have  had  in  view  a  special  class  of 
readers ;  and,  although  I  have  tried  not  altogether  to 
sacrifice  the  more  general  classy  I  shall  desire  it  to  be 
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understood  that  I  am  there  appealing  to  naturalists 
who  are  specialists  in  Darwinism.  One  must  say 
advisedly,  naturalists  who  arc  specialists  in  Dar- 
winism, because,  while  the  literature  or  Darwinism 
has  become  a  department  of  science  in  itscir,  there 
are  nowadays  many  naturalists  who,  without  having 
paid  any  close  attention  to  the  subject,  deem  them- 
selves entitled  to  hold  authoritative  opinions  with 
regard  to  it.  These  men  may  have  done  admirable 
work  in  other  dcjiartments  of  natural  history,  and  yet 
their  opinions  on  such  matters  as  wc  shall  hereafter 
have  to  consider  may  be  destitute  of  value.  As  there 
is  no  necessary  relation  between  erudition  in  one 
department  of  science  and  soundness  of  judgment 
in  another,  the  mere  fact  that  a  man  is  dLstinguished 
as  a  botanist  or  zoologist  does  not  in  itself  qualify  him 
as  a  critic  where  specially  Darwinian  questions  are 
concerned.  Thus  it  Iiappcns  now,  as  it  happened 
thirty  years  ago,  that  highly  distinguished  botanists 
and  zoologists  prove  themselves  incapable  as  judges 
of  general  reasoning.  It  was  Darwin's  complaint  that 
for  many  years  nearly  all  his  scientific  critics  either 
could  not,  or  would  not,  understand  what  he  had 
written — and  this  even  as  regarded  the  fundamental 
principles  of  his  theory,  which  with  the  utmost  clear- 
ness be  had  over  and  over  again  repeated.  Now  the  .• 
only  dilTerence  between  such  naturalists  and  thcif' 
successors  of  the  present  day  is,  that  the  latter  have 
grown  up  in  a  Darwinian  environment,  and  so,  as 
already  remarked,  have  more  or  I^ss  thoughtlessly 
adopted  some  form  of  Darwinian  creed.  But  this 
scientific  creed  is  not  a  whit  less  dogmatic  and 
intolerant  than  was  the  more  theological  one  wliich  it 
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has  supplanted  ;  and  while  it  usually  incorporates  the 
main  elements  of  Darwin's  teaching,  it  still  more 
nsoally  comprises  gross  perversions  of  their  conse- 
quences. All  this  I  shall  have  occasion  more  fully 
to  show  in  subsequent  parts  of  the  present  work ;  and 
allusion  is  made  to  the  matter  here  merely  for  the 
sake  of  observing  that  in  future  I  shall  not  pay 
attcntitm  to  unsupported  expressions  of  opinion  from 
any  quarter:  I  shall  consider  only  such  as  are  accom- 
panied with  some  statement  of  the  grounds  upon 
iriiich  the  opinion  is  held.  And,  even  as  thus  limited, 
1  do  not  think  it  will  be  found  that  the  following 
exposition  devotes  any  disproportional  amount  of 
attention  to  the  contcm{X)raTy  movements  of  Dar- 
winian thought,  seeing,  as  we  shall  see,  how  active 
scientific  speculation  has  been  in  the  field  of  Dar- 
mnism  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Darwin. 

Leaving,  then,  these  post-Darwinian  questions  to 
be  dealt  with  subsequently,  I  shall  now  begin  a 
s)rsten»tic  rituml  of  the  evidences  in  &vour  of  the 
Darwinian  theory,  as  this  was  left  to  the  world  by 
Darwin  himself. 

There  is  a  great  distinctitxi  to  be  drawn  between 
the  fact  of  evolution  and  the  manner  of  it,  or  between 
the  evidence  of  evolution  as  having  taken  place  some- 
how, and  the  evidence  of  the  causes  which  have  been 
ctHKcmcd  in  the  process.  This  most  important 
distinction  is  frequently  disregarded  by  pupular 
writers  on  DarwinLtm ;  and,  therei'orc,  in  <MYler  to 
marie  it  as  strongly  as  possible,  I  will  effect  a  com- 
plete scparatioii  between  the  evidence  which  we  have 
of  evolution  as  a  fact,  and  the  evidence  which  we  have 
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as  to  its  method.  In  other  words,  not  until  I  shall 
have  fully  considered  the  evidence  of  organic  evolu- 
tion as  a  process  which  somehow  or  another  has 
taken  place,  will  I  proceed  to  consider  hew  it  has 
taken  place,  or  the  causes  which  Danvin  and  others 
have  suggested  as  having  probably  been  concerned  in 
this  process. 

Confining,  then,  our  attention  in  the  first  instance 
to  a  proof  of  evolution  considered  as  a  fact,  without 
any  reference  at  all  to  its  method,  let  us  begin  l^ 
considering  the  antecedent  standing  of  the  matter. 

First  of  all  we  must  clearly  recognise  that  there  are 
only  two  hypotheses  in  the  field  whereby  it  is  possible 
so  much  as  to  suggest  an  cxpUnation  of  the  origin  of 
species.  Either  all  the  species  of  plants  and  animals 
must  have  been  supcrnaturally  created,  or  else  they 
must  have  been  naturally  evolved.  There  is  no  third 
hypothesis  possible;  fornooiiecan  rationally  suggest 
that  species  have  been  eternal. 

Next,  be  it  observed,  that  the  theory  of  a  continuous 
transmutation  of  species  is  not  logically  bound  to 
furnish  a  full  explanation  of  aU  the  natural  causes 
which  it  may  suppose  to  liave  been  at  work.  The 
radical  distinction  between  the  two  theories  consists 
in  the  one  assuming  an  immediate  action  of  some  . 
supernatural  or  ioscrutablc  cause,  while  the  other 
assumes  the  immediate  action  of  natural^and  there- 
fore of  possibly  discoverable— causes.  ..But  in  order 
to  sustain  this  latter  assumption,  the  theory  of  descent 
is  under  no  logical  necessity  to  furnish  a  full  proof  of 
all  the  natural  causes  which  may  have  been  concerned 
in  working  out  the  observed  results.    We  So  not 
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know  the  natural  caiuet  of  many  diseases ;  but  yet  . 
no  one  nowadays  thinks  of  reverting  to  any  hypo- 
thecs erf'  a  supernatural  cause,  in  order  to  explain  the 
occurrence  of  any  disease  the  natural  causation  of 
which  is  obscure.  The  science  of  medicine  being  in 
so  many  cases  able  to  explain  the  occurrence  of 
disease  by  its  hypothesis  of  natural  causes,  medical 
men  now  feel  that  they  arc  entitled  to  assume,  on  the 
basis  of  a  wide  analogy,  and  therefore  on  tlic  basis  of 
a  strong  antecedent  presumption,  that  all  diseases  are 
due  to  natural  causm,  whether  or  not  in  particular 
cases  such  causes  happen  to  have  been  discovered. 
And  from  this  position  it  follows  that  medical  men 
are  not  lexically  bound  to  entertain  any  supernatural 
theory  of  an  obscure  disease,  merely  because  as  yet 
they  have  failed  to  find  a  natural  theory.  And  so  it 
is  with  biologists  and  their  theory  of  descent.  Even 
if  it  be  fully  proved  to  them  that  the  causes  which 
they  have  hitherto  discovered,  or  suggested,  arc  in- 
adequate  to  account  for  all  the  facts  of  organic  nature, 
this  would  in  no  wise  logically  compel  them  to  vacate 
their  theory  of  evolution,  in  favour  of  the  theory  of 
creation.  All  that  it  would  so  compel  them  to  do 
wouki  be  to  search  with  yet  greater  diligence  for  the 
natur^  causes  still  undiscovered,  but  in  the  existence 
of  which  tliey  are,  by  their  independent  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  theory,  bound  to  believe. 

In  short,  the  issue  is  not  between  the  theoiy  of  a 
supernatural  cause  and  the  theory  of  any  one  parti- 
colar  natural  cause,  or  set  of  causes— such  as  natural 
selection,  use,  disuse,  and  so  forth.  The  issue  thus 
iar— <»*  where  only  Hat  fact  of  evolution  is  concerned — 
is  between  the  theory  of  a  supernatural  cause  as 
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operating  immediately  in  numberless  acU  of  special 
creation,  and  the  theory  of  natural  causes  as  a  whole, 
whether  these  happen,  or  do  not  happen,  to  have  been 
hitherto  discovered. 

This  much  by  way  of  preliminaries  being  under- 
stood, we  have  next  to  notice  that  whichever  of  the 
two  rival  theories  we  choose  to  entertain,  we  arc  not 
here  concerned  with  any  question  touching  the  origin 
of  life.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  origin  of 
particular  forms  of  life — that  is  to  say,  with  the  origin 
of  species.  The  theory  of  descent  starts  from  life  as 
a  datum  already  granted.  I  low  life  itself  came  to  be, 
the  theory  of  descent,  as  such,  is  not  concerned  to 
show.  Therefore, in  theprcsentdiscussion,  I  will  take 
the  existence  of  life  as  a  fact  which  docs  not  fall 
within  the  range  of  our  present  discussion.  No  doubt 
the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  life  is  in  ilsclf  a  deeply 
interesting  question,  and  although  in  the  opinion  of 
most  biologists  it  is  a  question  which  we  m.-iy  well ' 
hope  will  some  day  fall  within  the  range  of  science  to 
answer,  at  present,  it  must  be  confessed,  science  is  not 
in  a  position  to  furnish  so  much  as  any  suggestion  upon 
the  subject ;  and  therefore  our  wisdom  as  men  of 
science  is  frankly  to  acknowledge  that  such  is  the  case. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  observe  that  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution  is  strongly  recommended  to  our 
acceptance  on  merely  antecedent  grounds,  by  the  fact 
y  that  it  is  in  full  accordance  with  what  is  known  as  the 
principle  of  continuity.  By  the  principlc^f  continuity 
is  meant  the  uniformity  of  nature,  in  virtue  of  w^ch 
the  many  and  varied  processes  going  on  in  nature  are 
due  to  the  same  kind  of  method,  i.e.  the  mitHbd  of 
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natuiat  causation.  This  conception  of  the  uniformity 
of  nature  is  one  that  has  only  been  arrived  at  step  by 
step  through  a  long  and  arduous  course  of  human 
experience  in  the  cxplanatioa  of  natural  phenomena. 
The  explanations  of  such  phenomena  which  are  first 
f^ven  are  always  <^  the  supernatural  kind  ;  it  is  not 
until  investigation  has  revealed  the  natural  causes 
nAich  arc  concerned  that  the  hypotheses  of  super- 
stition give  way  to  those  of  science.  Thus  it  follows 
that  the  hypotheses  of  superstition  which  are  the  latest 
in  yielding  to  the  explanations  of  science^  arc  those 
which  refer  to  the  more  recondite  cases  of  natural 
causation  ;  for  here  it  is  that  methodical  investigation 
is  longest  in  discovering  the  natural  causes.  Thus  it 
is  only  by  degrees  that  fetishism  is  superseded  by 
what  now  appears  a  common-sense  interpretation  of 
physical  phenomena;  that  exorcism  gives  place  to 
ntedicine  ;  alchemy  to  chemistry ;  astrology  to  astro- 
nomy ;  and  so  forth.  Everywhere  the  miraculous  is 
pR^cssively  banished  from  the  field  of  explanation 
by  the  advance  of  scientific  discovery ;  and  the  places 
where  it  is  left  longest  in  occupation  are  those  where 
the  natural  causes  are  most  intricate  or  obscure,  and 
thus  present  the  greatest  difficulty  to  the  advancing 
explanations  of  science.  Now,  in  our  own  day  there 
are  but  very  few  of  these  strongholds  of  the  mira- 
culous left.  Nearly  the  whole  field  of  expbnatton  is 
occu{Med  by  naturalism,  so  that  no  one  ever  thinks  of 
lescwting  to  supcmaturalism  except  in  the  compara- 
tively few  cases  where  science  has  not  yet  been  able  to 
explore  the  most  obscure  n^ions  of  causation.  One 
of  these  cases  is  the  or^in  of  life ;  and,  until  quite 
leceotly,  another  of  these  cases  was'  the  origin  of 
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apecies.  But  now  that  a  very  reasonable  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  species  has  been  ofTt-red  by  science,  it 
.  is  but  in  accordance  with  all  previous  historiaU 
analogies  that  man/  minds  should  prove  themselves 
unable  all  at  once  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new 
ideas,  and  thus  still  linger  about  the  more  venerable 
ideas  of  supcmaturalism.  But  we  are  now  in  pos- 
session of  so  many  of  these  historical  analogies,  that 
all  minds  with  any  instincts  of  science  in  their 
composition  have  grown  to  distrust,  on  merely  ante- 
cedent grounds,  any  explanation  which  embodies  a 
miraculous  element,  Such  minds  have  grown  to 
regard  all  these  explanations  as  mere  expressions  of 
our  own  ignorance  of  natural  causation;  or,  in  other 
words,  they  have  come  to  regard  it  as  an  d  priori 
truth  that  nature  is  everywhere  uniform  in  respect  of 
method  or  causation ;  that  the  reign  of  law  universal ; 
the  principle  of  continuity  ubiquitous. 
r  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  any  mind  which  has 
.  adopted  this  attitude  of  thought,  that  the  scientific 
theory  of  natural  descent  is  recommended  by  an 
overwhelming  weight  of  antecedent  presumption,  as 
against  the  d<^matic  theory  of  supernatural  design. 

To  b^in  with,  we  must  remember  that  the  fact  of  ' 
evolution — or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the  fact  of 
Continuity  in  natural  causation — has  now  been  un- 
questionably proved  in  so  many  other  and  analogous 
departments  of  nature,  that  to  Suppose  any  interruption' 
of  this  method  as  between  species  and  species  becomes,' 
'  on  grounds  of  such  analogy  alone,  well-nigh  incredible.* 
For  example,  it  is  now  a  matter  of  demonstrated  fact 
that  throughout  the  range  of  inorganic  nature  the 
principles  of  evolution  have  obtained.    It  is  no  longer 
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possible  for  any  one  to  believe  with  our  forerathera 
that  the  earth's  surface  has  always  existed  as  it  now 
exists.  For  the  science  of  geology  has  proved  to 
deinonst ration  that  seas  and  landa  are  perpetually 
undergoii^  gradual  changes  of  relative  positions- 
continents  and  oceans  supplanting  each  other  in  the 
course  of  ages,  mountain-chains  being  slowly  uplifted, 
i^^n  as  slowly  denuded,  and  so  forth.  Moreover, 
and  as  a  closer  analogy^  within  the  limits  of  animate 
nature  we  know  it  is  the  universal  law  that  every 
individual  life  undergoes  a  process  of  gradual  develop- 
ment;  and  that  breeds,  races,  or  strains,  may  be 
brought  into  existence  by  the  intentional  use  of 
natural  processes— the  results  bearing  an  unmistake- 
able  resemblance  to  what  we  know  as  natural  species. 
Again,  even  in  the  case  of  natural  species  themselves, 
there  are  two  considerations  which  present  enormous 
ibrce  from  an  antecedent  point  of  view.  The  first 
is  that  organic  forms  are  only  then  recognised  as 
species  when  intermediate  forms  are  absent  If  the 
intermediate  forms  are  actually  living,  or  admit  of 
being  found  in  the  fossil  state,  naturalists  forthwith 
lesard  the  whole  series  as  varieties,  and  name  all 
the  members  of  it  as  belonging  to  the  same  species. 
Consequently  it  becomes  obvious  that  naturalists,  in 
their  work  of  naming  species,  may  only  have  been 
marking  out  the  cases  where  intermediate  or  con- 
necting forms  have  been  lost  to  observation.  For 
example,  here  we  have  a  diagram  representing  a  veiy 
unusually  complete  series  of  fossil  shells,  which 
*ithin  the  last  few  years  has  been  unearthed  from 
the  Tertiary  lake  basins  of  Slavonia.  Before  the 
series  was  completed,  some  six  or  eight  of  the  then 
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disconnected  forms  were  described  u  distinct  species ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  connecting  fomu  were  found — 
showing  a  progressive  modification  from  the  older  to 
the  newer  beds, — the  whole  were  included  as  varieties 
of  one  species. 
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or  course,  other  cases  of  the  same  kind  might  be 
adduced,  and  therefor^  as  just  'remarked,  in  their 
work  of  naming  species  naturalists  may  only  have 
been  marking  out  the  cases  where  intermediate  forma 
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have  been  lost  to  observatioa  And  this  possitHlity 
becomes  little  less  than  a  certainty  when  we  note  the 
next  consideration  which  I  have  to  adduce,  namely, 
that  In  all  their  systematic  divisions  of  plants  and 
animals  in  groups  higher  than  species—  such  as  genera, 
families,  orders,  and  the  rest— naturalists  have  at  all 
times  recognbed  the  fact  that  the  one  shades  ofT  into 
the  other  by  such  imperceptible  gradations,  that  it 
is  impossible  to  r^ard  such  divisions  as  other  than 
conventional.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  this 
fact  was  hilly  recognised  before  the  days  of  Darwin. 
In  those  days  the  scientifically  orthodox  doctrine 
wa^  that  although  species  were  to  be  regarded  as 
£xed  units,  bearing  thfe  stamp  of  a  special  creation, 
all  the  higher  taxonomic  divisions  were  to  be  con- 
ridered  as  what  may  be  termed  the  artificial  creation 
<^  naturalists  themselves.  In  other  words,  it  was 
believed,  and  in  many  cases  known,  that  if  wc  could 
go  iar  enot^h  back  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  we 
should  everywhere  find  a  tendency  to  mutual  ap- 
proximation  between  allied  groups  of  species  \  so  that, 
for  instance,  birds  and  reptiles  would  be  found  to  be 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  together,  until  eventually 
they  would  seem  to  become  fused  in  a  single  type; 
that  the  existing  distinctions  between  herbivorous 
and  camivorous  mammals  would  be  found  to  do  like- 
wise ;  and  so  on  with  all  the  larger  group-distinctions, 
at  any  rate  within  the  limits  of  the  same  sub-kingdoms. 
But  although  naturalists  recc^nised  this  even  in  the 
pre-Darwinian'  days,  they  stoutly  believed  that  a 
great  exception  was  to  be  made  in  the  case  of  species. 
These,  the  lowest  or  initial  members  of  their  taxo* 
aomic '  series  tb^  supposed  to  be  permaneat— the 
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miraculously  created  unita  of  organic  nature:  Now, 
all  that  I  have  at  present  to  remark  is,  that  this 
pre-Danvinian  exception  which  was  made  in  favour 
of  species  to  the  otherwise  recognised  principle  of 
gradual  change,  was  an  exception  which  can  at  iKy 
time  have  been  recommended  by  any  antecedent 
considerations.  At  all  times  it  stood  out  of  analogy 
with  the  principle  of  continuity ;  and,  as  we  shall  full/ 
find  in  subsequent  chapters,  it  is  now  directly  con- 
tradicted by  all  the  facts  of  biol<^ical  science. 
'  There  remains  one  other  fact  of  high  generality  to 
which  prominent  attention  should  be  drawn  from  the 
present,  or  merely  antecedent,  point  of  view.  On 
the  theory  of  special  creation  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  distinct  specific  types  should  present 
any  correlation,  either  in  time  or  in  space,  with  their 
nearest  allies ;  for  there  is  evidently  no  conceivable 
reason  why  any  given  species,  A,  should  have  been 
specially  created  on  the  same  area  and  at  about  the 
same  time  as  its  nearest  representative,  B, — still  less, 
of  course,  that  such  should  be  a  general  rule  through- 
out all  the  thousands  and  millions  of  species  which 
have  ever  inhabited  the  earth.  But,  equally  of  course, 
on  the  theory  of  a  natural  evolution  this  is  so  necessary 
a  consequence,  that  if  no  correlation  of  such  a  two-fold 
kind  were  observable,  the  theory  would  be  negatived. 
Thus  the  question  whether  there  be  any  indication 
of  such  a  two-fold  correlation  may  be  regarded  a» 
a  test-question  as  between  the  two  theories;  for 
although  the  vast  majority  of  extinct  spedes  have 
been  lost  to  science,  there  are  a  countless  number 
of  existing  species  which  furnish  ample  material  for 
answering  the  question.    And  the  answer  is  so  un- 
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equivocal  that  Mr.  Wallace,  who  ii  one  of  our  greatest 

authorities  on  geognphical  distribution,  has  laid  it 

down  as  a  general  law,  applicable  to  all  the  depart- 

r  meats  of  organic  nature  that,  so  far  as  observation 

I  can  extend, "  every  species  has  come  into  existence 

I  coincident  both  in  space  and  time  with  a  pre-existing 

1  and  dosdy  allied  species."    As  it  appears  to  me  that 

tbe  significance  of  these  words  cannot  be  increased  by 

any  comment  upon  them,  I  will  here  bring  this  intro- 

ductoiy  du0er  to  a  clo«e. 
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CHAPTER  II. 
Classification. 

The  first  line  of  direct  evidence  in  favour  of  organic 
evoludon  which  I  shall  open  Is  that  which  may  be 
termed  the  ailment  from  Classification. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observable  fact  that  difTercnt  forms 
of  plants  and  animals  present  among  themselves  more 
or  less  pronounced  resemblances.  From  the  earliest 
times,  therefore,  it  has  been  the  aim  of  philosophical 
naturalists  to  classify  plants  and  animals  in  accord- 
ance with  these  resemblances.  Of  course  the  earliest 
attempts  at  such  classification  were  extremely  crude. 
The  oldest  of  these  attempts  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted— namely,  that  which  is  presented  in  the  books 
of  Genesis  and  Leviticus — arranges  the  whole  vegetable 
kingdom  in  three  simple  divisions  of  Grass,  Herbs,  and 
Trees;  while  the  animal  kingdom  is  arranged  with 
almost  equal  simplicity  with  reference,  first  to  habitats 
in  water,  earth,  or  air,  and  next  as  to  modes  of  pro- 
gression. These,  of  course,  were  what  may  be  termed 
common-sense  classifications,  having  reference  merely 
to  external  appearances  and  habits  of  life.  But  when 
Aristotle  laboriously  investigated  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  animals,  he  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that 
their  entire  structures  had  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
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Mdcr  to  clasufy  them  sdcntificaUy ;  and,  also,  that 
for  this  purpose  the  internal  parts  were  of  quite  as 
much  importance  as  the  cxtcmaL  Indeed,  he  per* 
ceived  that  they  were  of  greatly  more  importance  in 
this  respect,  inasmuch  as  they  presented  so  many 
more  points  for  comparison ;  and,  in  the  result,  he 
furnished  an  astonishingly  comprehensive,  as  well  as 
an  astonishingly  accurate  classification  of  the  larger 
groups  of  the  animal  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
classification  of  the  v^cublc  kingdom  continued 
pretty  much  at  it  had  been  le(^  by  the  book  of  Genesis 
— all  plants  being  divided  into  three  groups.  Herbs, 
ShfulM,  and. Trees.  Nor  was  this  primitive  state  of 
nutters  improved  upon  till  thesixtcenth  century, when 
Gcsner  (i5i6-i5ti5),  and  still  more  Ca:salpiiio  (1519- 
1603),  laid  the  foundations  of  systematic  botany. 
-  But  the  more  that  naturalists  prosecuted  their 
studies  on  the  anatomy  of  plants  and  animals,  the 
more  enormously  complex  did  they  find  the  problem 
of  classification  become.  Therefore  they  began  by 
forming  what  are  called  artificial  systems,  in  contra- 
distinction to  natural  systems.  An  artificial  system 
of  dassificatran  is  a  system  based  on  the  more  or  less 
ariHtrary  selection  of  some  one  part,  or  set  of  parts ; 
while  a  natural  classification  is  one  that  is  based  upon 
a  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  structures  of  all  the 
o^nisms  which  are  classified. 

Thus  the  object  of  classification  has  been  that  of 
arranging  organisms  in  accordance  with  their  natural 
a^nitics,  by  comparing  organism  with  ort;anism,  for 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  which  of  the  constituenT 
organs  are  of  the  most  invariable-  occurrence,  and 
thereforeofthemost^rpicalsrgnification.    A  porpoise, 
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for  insUoce,  has  a  Iarg«  number  of  teeth,  and  in  this 
feature  resembles  most  fish,  while  it  differs  from  all 
mammals.  But  it  also  gives  suck  to  its  young.  Now, 
looking  to  these  two  features  alone,  should  we  say 
that  a  porpoise  ought  to  be  classed  as  a  fish  or  as  a 
mammal?  Assuredly  as  a  mammal ;  because  the 
number  of  teeth  is  a  very  variable  feature  both  in  fish 
and  mammals,  whereas  the  giving  of  suck  Ja  an  in- 
variable feature  among  mammals,  and  occurs  nowhere 
else  in  the  animal  kingdom.  This,  of  course,  is  chosen 
as  a  very  simple  illustration.  Were  all  cases  as 
obvious,  there  would  be  but  little  distinction  between 
natural  and  artificial  systems  of  classification.  But  Jt 
Ja  because  the  lines  of  natural  affinity  arc,  as  it  were, 
so  interwoven  throughout  the  organic  world,  and 
because  there  is,  in  consequence,  so  much  difficulty  in 
following  them,  that  artificial  systems  have  to  be  made 
in  the  first  instance  as  feelers  towards  eventual  dis- 
covery of  the  natural  system.  In  other  words,  while 
forming  their  artificial  systems  of  classification,  it  has 
always  been  the  aim  of  naturalists— whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously — to  admit  as  the  bases  of 
their  systems  those  characters  which,  in  the  then  state 
of  their  knowledge,  seemed  most  calculated  to  play  an 
important  part  in  the  eventual  construction  of  the 
natural  system.  If  we  were  dealing  with  the  history 
of  classification,  it  would  here  be  iitteresCfng  to  not^ 
how  the  course  of  frhas  been  marked  by  gradual 
change  in  the  principles  which  naturalists  adopted  an 
guides  to  the  selection  of  characters  pn  which  to  found 
their  attempts  at  a  natural  classification.  Some  of 
these  changes,  indeed,  I  shall  have  to  mention  later 
on  ;  but  at  present  what  has  to  be  spectally  noted  is. 
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that  through  all  these  cha(^;es  of  theory  or  principle, 
and  through  all  the  ever-advancing  construction  of 
their  taxonomic  science,  naturalists  themselves  were 
unable  to  give  any  intelligible  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them^^K'  the  faith  that  over  and  above  the 
artificial  classilications  which  were  made  for  the  mere 
pUTpDte  of  cataloguing  the  living  library  of  organic 
nature,  there  was  deeply  hidden  in  nature  itself  a  truly 
natural  classification,  fat  the  eventual  discovery  of 
which  artificial  ^sterns  might  prove  to  be  of  more  or 
l.-ss  assistance. 

Linnxus,  for  example,  expressly  says — "You  ask 
me  for  the  characters  of  the  natural  orders ;  I  confess 
that  I  cannot  give  them."  Yet  he  maintains  that, 
although  he  cannot  define  the  characters,  he  knows, 
by  a  sort  of  naturalist's  instinct,  what  in  a  general  way 
will  subsequently  be  found  to  be  the  organs  <rf  most 
importance  in  the  eventual  grouping  of  plants  under 
a  natural  system.  "  I  will  not  give  my  reasons  for  the 
distribution  of  the  natuial  orders  which  I  have  pub- 
lished," be  said :  "  you,  or  some  other  person,  after 
twenty  or  after  fif^y  years,  will  discover  them,  and  see 
that  I  was  right" 

Thus  we  perceive  that  in  forming  their  provisional 
or  artificial  classifications,  naturalists  have  been  guided 
by  an  instinctive  belief  in  some  general  principle  of 
natural  affinity,  the  character  of  which  they  have  not 
been  able  to  define;  and  that  the  structures  which 
they  selected  as  the  bases  ot  their  classifications  when 
these  were  coa«dously  artificial,  were  selected  because 
it  seemed  that  they  were  the  structures  most  likely  to 
prove  of  use  in  subsequent  attempts  at  working  out  the 
natural  ^stem.'. 
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This  general  principle  of  natural  aflinity,  of  which 
all  naturalists  have  seen  more  or  less  well-marked 
evidence  in  ot^nic  nature,  and  after  which  they  have 
all  been  feeling,  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as 
natural,  but  more  often  as  supernatural.  Those  who 
regarded  it  as  supernatural  took  it  to  consist  in  a 
divine  ideal  of  creation  according  to  types,  so  that  the 
structural  affinities  of  organisms  were  to  them  expres- 
sions of  an  archetypal  plan,  which  might  be  revealed 
in  its  entirety  when  all  organisms  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  should  have  been  examined.  Those,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  regarded  the  general  principle  of 
affinity  as  depending  on  some  natural  causes,  for  the 
most  part  concluded  that  these  must  have  been  utili- 
tarian causes ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  fundamental 
affinities  of  structure  must  have  depended  upon  funda- 
mental requirements  d*  function.  According  to  this 
view,  the  natural  classification  would  eventually  be 
found  to  stand  upon  a  basis  of  physiology.  Therefore 
all  the  systems  of  classification  up  to  the  earlier  part 
of  the  present  century  went  upon  the  apparent  axiom, 
that  characters  which  are  of  most  importance  to  the 
organisms  presenting  them  must  be  characters  most 
indicative  of  natural  affinities.  But  the  truth  of  the 
matter  was  eventually  found  to  be  otherwise.  For  it 
was  eventually  found  that  there  is  absolutely  no  cor- 
relation between  these  two  things ;  that,  therefore,  it 
is  a  mere  chance  whether  or  not  oigans  which  are  of 
importance  to  organisms  are  likewise  of  importance  as 
guides  to  classification ;  and,  in  point,  of  fact,  that  the 
general  tendency  in  tliis  matter  is  towards  an  inverse 
instead  of  a  direct  proportion.  More  often  than  not, 
the  greater  the  value  of  a  structure  for  the  purpose  of 
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iodicating  natural  affinities^  the  less  is  its  value  to  the 
creatures  presenting  it. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  three  things. 
First  that  long  before  the  theory  of  descent  was  enter- 
tained by  naturalists,  naturalists  perceived  the  fact  of 
natural  affinities,  and  did  their  best  to  construct  a 
natural  system  of  classification  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pressing such  affinities.  Second,  that  naturalists  had 
a  kind  of  instinctive  belief  in  some  one  principle  run- 
ning through  the  whole  cyanic  world,  which  thus 
served  to  bind  together  oi^nisms  in  groups  subor- 
dinate to  groups — that  is,  into  species,  genera,  orders, 
families,  classes,  sub-kingdoms,  and  kingdoms.  Third, 
that  they  were  not  able  to  give  any  very  intelligible 
reason  for  this  faith  that  was  in  them ;  sometimes 
supposing  the  principle  in  question  to  be  that  of  a 
supematur^il  plan  of  oi^anization,  sometimes  regarding 
it  as  dependent  on  conditions  of  physiology,  and  some- 
times not  attempting  to  account  for  it  at  all. 

Of  course  it  is  obvious  that  the  theory  of  descent 
furnishes  the  explanation  which  is  required.  For  it  is 
now  evident  to  evolutionists,  that  although  these  older 
naturalists  did  not  know  what  they  were  doing  when 
they  were  tracing  these  lines  of  natural  affinity,  and 
thus  helping  to  construct  a  natural  classification — I  say 
it  is  now  evident  to  evolutionists  that  these  naturalists 
were  simply  tracing  the  lines  of  genetic  relationship. 
The  great  principle  pervading  organic  nature,  which 
was  seen  so  mysteriously  to  bind  the  whole  creation 
together  as  in  a  nexus  of  organic  affinity,  is  now  easily 
usdcratood  as  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  prin- 
ciple of  Heredity.  I«t  us,  therefore,  look  a  little 
mora  clowly\at  the  character  of  this  network,  in 
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order  to  lee  how  far  it  lends  itself  to  tliit  new  inter- 
pretat  i>  il. 

The  first  thing  that  we  have  to  observe  about  the 
nexus  is,  that  it  is  a  nexus — not  a  «ngle  line,  or  even 
a  scries  of  parallel  lines.  In  other  words,  some  time 
before  the  theory  of  descent  was  seriously  entertained, 
naturalists  for  the  most  part  had  fully  recognised  that 
it  was  impossible  to  arrange  either  plants  or  animals, 
with  respect  to  their  mutual  affinities,  in  a  ladder-like 
aeries  (as  was  supposed  to  be  the  type  of  classification 
by  the  earlier  systematists),  or  even  in  map-like  groups 
(as  was  supposed  to  be  the  type  by  Liniiseus).  And 
similarly,  also,  with  respect  to  grades  of  organization. 
In  the  case  of  the  larger  groups,  indeed,  it  is  usually 
possible  to  say  that  the  members  of  this  group  as  a 
whole  are  more  highly  organized  than  the  members  of 
that  group  as  a  whole ;  so  that,  for  instance,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  regarding  the  Vertebrata  as  more 
highly  oi^anizcd  than  the  Invertcbrata,  Birds  than 
Reptiles,  and  so  on.  But  when  we  proceed  to  smaller 
subdivisions,  such  as  genera  and  species,  it  is  usually 
impossible  to  say  that  the  one  type  is  more  highly 
organized  than  another  type.  A  horse,  for  instance, 
cannot  be  said  to  be  more  highly  organized  than  a 
zebra  or  an  ass ;  although  the  entire  horse-genus  is 
clearly  a  more  highly  organized  type  than  any  genus 
of  animal  which  is  not  a  mammal. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  therefore,  the  system  of 
classification  which  was  eventually  arrived  at  before 
the  days  of  Darwin,  was  the  system  which  naturalists 
likened  to  a  tree ;  and  this  is  the  s^^stem  which  all 
naturalists  now  ^reed  upon  as  the  true  one.  Ac- 
cordii^  to  this  system,  a  short  trunk  may  be  taken 
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to  represent  the  lowest  organisms  which  cannot 
jvoperly  be  termed  either  plants  or  animals.  This 
short  trunk  soon  separates  into  two  large  trunks,  one 
of  which  represents  the  vegetable  and  the  other  the 
animal  kingdom.  Each  of  these  trunks  then  gives  oAT 
large  branches  signirying  classes,  and  these  give  ofT . 
smaller,  but  more  numerous  branches,  signirying 
families,  which  ramify  again  into  orders,  genera,  and 
finally  into  the  leaves,  which  may  be  taken  to  repre- 
sent species.  Now,  in  such  a  representative  tree  of 
life,  the  height  of  any  branch  from  the  ground  may  be 
taken  to  indicate  the  grade  of  or^nization  which  the 
leaves,  or  species,  present;  so  that,  if  we  picture  to 
ourselves  such  a  tree,  we  may  understand  that 'while 
there  is  a  general  advance  of  organization  from  below 
upwards;  there  are  many  deviations  in  this  respect. 
Sometimes  leaves  growing  on  the  same  branch  are 
growing  at  a  different  level— especially,  of  course,  if 
the  branch  be  a  laige  one,  corresponding  to  a  class  or 
sub-kingdom.  And  sometimes  leaves  growing  on 
different  branches  are  growing  at  the  same  level : 
that  is  to  say,  although  they  represent  species  be- 
longing to  widely  divergent  families,  orders,  or  even 
classes,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  one  species  is  more 
b^hly  oiganized  than  the  other. 

Now,  this  tree-like  arrangement  of  species  in  nature 
is  as  arrangement  for  which  Darwin  is  not  responsible. 
For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  detecting  of  it  has  been 
due  to  the  prc^;ressive  work  of  naturalists  for  centuries 
past ;  and  even  when  it  was  detected,  at  about  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  naturalists 
were  confessedly  unable  to  explain  the  reason  of  it^ 
or  wliat  was  the  underlying  principle  that  they  were- 
\ 
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engaged  in  tracing  when  they  proceeded  ever  more 
and  more  accurately  to  define  these  ramifications  of 
natural  afiinity.  But  now,  as  just  remarked,  we  can 
clearly  perceive  that  this  underlying  principle  was  none 
other  than  Heredity  as  expressed  in  family  likeness, 
— likeness,  therefore,  growing  progressively  more 
unlike  with  remoteness  of  ancestral  relationship.  For 
thus  only  can  we  obtain  any  explanation  of  the  sundry 
puzzles  and  apparent  paradoxes,  which  a  working  out 
of  their  natural  classifications  revealed  to  botanists  and 
zoologists  during  the  first  half  of  the  present  century. 
It  will  DOW  be  my  endeavour  to  show  how  these 
puzzles  and  paradoxes  are  all  explained  by  the  theory 
that  natural  affinities  are  merely  the  expres«on  of 
genetic  afliiiitics. 

First  of  all.  and  from  the  most  general  point  of 
view,  it  is  obvious  that  the  tree-like  system  of  classifi- 
catjon,  which  Darwia  found  already  and  empirically 
worked  out  by  the  labours  of  his  predecessors,  is  as 
suggestive  as  anything  could  well  be  of  the  fact  of 
genetic  relationship.  For  this  is  the  form  that  evety 
tabulation  of  family  pedigree  must  a<=5ume ;  and  there- 
fore the  mere  fact  that  a  scientific  tabulation  of  natural 
affinities  was  eventually  found  to  take  the  form  of  a 
tru,  is  in  itself  h'ghly  suggestive  of  the  inference  that 
such  a  tabulation  represents  a  family  tree.  If  all 
species  were  separately  created,  there  can  be  no  assign- 
able reason  why  the  ideas  of  earlier  naturalists  touch- 
ing' the  form  which  a  natural  classification  would 
eventually  assume  should  not  have  represented  the 
truth — why,  for  example,  it  should  not  have  assumed 
the  form  of  a  ladder  (as-^was  anticipated  in  the 
seventeenth  century),  or  of  a  map  (as  was  anticipated  in 
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the  ei^teenth),  or,  again,  of  *,  number  of  wholly  unre- 
lated lines,  circles,  &c  (as  certain  speculative  wiiters  of 
the  pretent  century  have  imagined).  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  all  species  were  separately  and  independently 
created,  it  becomes  virtually  incredible  that  we  should 
everywhere  observe  this  progressive  arborescence  of 
characters  common  to  larger  groups  into  more  and 
more  numerous,  and  more  and  more  delicate,  ramiii- 
catlons  of  characters  distinctive  only  of  smaller  and 
smaller  groups.  A  man  would  be  deemed  insane  if  he 
were  to  attribute  the  origin  of  every  branch  and  every 
twig  of  a  real  tree  to  a  separate  act  of  special  creation ; 
and  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  witness  the 
growth  of  what  we  may  term  in  a  new  sense  the  Tree 
ofXifc,  the  structural  relations  which  are  now  apparent 
between  its  innumerable  ramifications  bear  quite  as 
stroi^  a  testimony  to  the  fact  of  their  having  been 
due  to  an  organic  growth,  as  is  the  testimony  furnished 
by  the  branches  of  an  actual  tree. 

Or,  to  take  another  illustration.  Classification  of  ' 
organic  forms,  as  Darwin,  Lycll,  and  H&ckcl  have 
pointed  out,  strongly  resembles  the  classification  of 
languages.  In  the  case  of  languages,  as  in  the  case 
of  species,  we  have  genetic  affinities  strongly  marked  ; 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  some  extent  to  construct  a 
Language-tree,  the  branches  of  which  shall  indicate, 
in  a  diagrammatic  form,  the  pn^ressive  d  ivergcnce  of  a 
large  group  of  languages  from  a  common  stock.  For 
instance,  Latin  may  be  regarded  as  a  fossil  language, 
irtiich  has  given  rise  to  a  group  of  Uving  languages — 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and,  to  a  large  extent,' 
English.  Now  what  would  be  thought  of  a  philologist 
who  should  maintain  that  English,  French,  Spanish, 
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and  Italian  were  all  speciall)'  created  languages — or 
languages  separately  constnietcd  by  the  Deity,  and 
by  as  many  separate  acts  of  inspiration  communicated 
to  the  nations  which  now  speak  them— and  that  thdr 
resemblance  to  the  fossil  form,  Latin,  must  be 
attributed  to  special  design  7  Yet  the  evidence  of  the 
natural  transmutation  of  species  is  in  one  respect 
much  stronger  than  that  of  the  natural  transmutation 
of  langungcs — in  respect,  namely,  of  there  being  a 
vastly  greater  number  of  cases  all  bearing  testimony 
to  the  fact  of  genetic  relationship. 

But,  quitting  now  this  most  general  point  of  view— 
or  the  suggestive  fact  that  what  we  have  before  us  is 
a  tree—  let  us  next  approach  this  tree  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  its  structure  more  in  detail.  When  we 
do  this,  the  fact  of  next  greatest  generality  which  we 
find  is  as  follows. 

In  cases  where  a  very  old  form  of  life  has  continued 
to  exist  unmodified,  so  that  by  investigation  of  its 
anatomy  we  are  brought  back  to  a  more  primitive 
type  of  structure  than  that  of  the  newer  forms  grow- 
ing higher  up  upon  the  same  branch,  two  things  are 
observable.  In  the  first  place,  the  old  form  is  less 
diflTerentiated  than  the  newer  ones ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  it  is  seen  much  more  closely  to  resemble  types 
of  stnicture  belonging  to  some  of  the  other  and  larger 
branches  of  the  tree.  The  organization  of  the  older 
form  is  not  only  simpler  \  but  it  is,  as  naturalists  say, 
more  geiieralisfd.  It  comprises  within  itself  char- 
acters belonging  to  its  own  branch,  and  also  characters 
belonging  to  neighbouring  branches,  or  to  the  trunk 
from  which  allied  branches  "spring.  Hence  it  becomes 
a  general  rule  of  classification,  that  it  is  by  the  lowest. 
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or  by  the  oldest,  forms  of  any  two  natural  groups  that 
the  affinities  between  the  two  groups  admit  of  being 
best  detected.  And  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  just 
what  ought  to  be  the  case  on  the  theory  of  descent 
with  divei^ent  modification ;  while,  upon  the  alter- 
native theory  of  special  creation,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  the  lowest  or  the  oldest  types  should 
thus  combine  the  characters  which  afterwards  become 
severally  distinctive  of  higher  or  newer  types. 

Again,  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  remarkable 
fact  that  there  is  no  correlation  between  the  value  of 
structures  to  the  organisms  which  present  them,  and 
their  value  to  the  naturalist  for  the  purpose  of  tracing 
natural  affinity;  and  I  have  remarked  that  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  century  it  was  r^arded  as  an  axiom 
of  taxonomic  science,  that  structures  which  are  of 
most  importance  to  the  animals  or  plants  possessing 
them  must  likewise  prove  of  most  importance  in  any 
natural  system  of  classtficatioiL  On  this  account,  all 
attempts  to  discover  the  natural  classification  went 
upon  the  supposition  that  such  a  direct  proportion 
must  obtain^with  the  result  that  oi^ans  of  most 
physioI<^!cal  importance  were  chosen  as  the  bases  of 
systematic  work.  And  when,  in  the  earlier  part  c^ 
the  present  century,  De  Candolle  found  that  instead 
of  a  direct  there  was  usually  an  inverse  proportion 
between  the  functional  and  the  taxonomic  value  of  a 
structure,  he  was  unable  to  suggest  any  reason  for 
this  apparently  paradoxical  fact  For,  vinnn  thi> 
theory  of  special  creation,  no  reason  can  b 
why  organs  of  least  importance  to  organis 
prove  of  most  importance  as  marks  of  natur 
But  OD  the  theory  of  descent  with  progresi 
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fication  the  apparent  paradox  is  at  once  explained. 
For  it  is  evident  that  organs  of  functional  importance 
are,  other  things  equal,  the  organs  which  are  most 
likely  to  undergo  different  modifications  in  difTcrenC 
lines  of  family  descent,  and  therefore  in  time  to  have 
their  genetic  relationships  in  these  difTcrent  lines 
obscured.  On  the  other  hand,  organs  or  structures 
which  arc  of  no  functional  importance  are  never  called 
upon  to  change  in  response  to  any  change  of  habit,  or 
to  any  change  in  the  conditions  of  life.  They  may, 
therefore,  continue  to  be  inherited  through  many 
different  lines  of  family  descent,  and  thus  afTord 
evident  of  genetic  relationship  where  such  evidence 
fails  to  be  given  by  any  of  the  structures  of  vita) 
importance,  which  in  the  course  of  many  generations 
have  been  required  to  change  in  many  ways  according 
to  the  varied  experiences  of  different  branches  of  the 
same  family.  Here,  then,  wc  have  an  empirically 
discovered  rule  in  the  science  of  classification,  the 
raiscn  <{ltrt  of  which  we  are  at  once  able  to  apprc~ 
ciate  upon  the  theory  of  evolution,  whereas  no- 
possible  explanation  of  why  it  should  ever  have 
become  a  rule  could  be  furnished  upon  the  theory  of 
special  creation. 

Here,  again,  is  another  empirically  determined  rule. 
The  lai^er  the  number,  as  distinguished  from  the 
importanct,  of  structures  which  are  found  common 
to  different  groups,  the  greater  becomes  their  value 
as  guides  to  the  determination  of  natural,  affinity. 
Or,  as  Darwin  puts  it,  "  the  value  of  an  aggre- 
gate of  characters,  even  when  none  are  important, 
alone  explains  the  aph6ri^m  enunciated  by  Linnsusr 
namely,  that  the  characters  do  not  give  the  genus^ 
n  % 
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but  the  genus  gives  the  characters ;  for  this  seems 
founded  on  the  appreciation  of  many  trifling  points 
of  resemblance,  too  slight  to  be  defined '." 

Now  it  is  evident,  without  comment,  of  how  much 
value  aggregates  of  characters  ought  to  be  in  classifica- 
tion, if  the  ultimate  meaning  of  clas»fication  be  that 
of  tiacing  lines  of  pedigree ;  whereas,  if  this  ultimate 
meaning  were  that  of  tracing  divine  ideals  manifested 
in  special  creation,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  single 
characters  are  not  such  sure  tokens  of  a  natural 
arrangeme&t  as  are  aggr^atcs  of  characters,  even 
though  the  tatter  be  io  every  other  respect  unim- 
portant For,  on  the  special  creation  theory,  we 
cannot  explain  why  an  assemblage,  say  of  four  or 
five  trifling  characters,  should  have  been  chosen  to 
mark  some  unity  of  plan,  rather  than  some  one 
character  of  functional  importance,  which  would  have 
served  at  least  equally  well  any  such  hypothetical 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Darwin  remarks, "  we 
care  not  how  trifling  a  character  maybe — let  it  be  the 
mere  inflection  of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  the  manner  in 
which  an  insect's  wing  is  folded,  whether  the  skin  be 
covered  with  hair  or  feathers— if  it  prevail  throughout 
many  and  diflcrent  species,  especially  those  having 
very  different  habits  of  life,  it  assumes  high  value; 
for  we  can  account  for  its  presence  in  so  many  forms, 
with  such  diflcrent  habits,  only  by  inheritance  from  a 
common  parent  We  may  err  in  this  respect  in  regard 
to  single  points  of  structure,  but  when  several  char- 
acters, let  them  be  ever  so  trifling,  concur  throughout 
a  large  group  of  beings  having  different  habits,  we 
ma/  feel  almost   sure,  on  the  theory  of  descent 

\  - 
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that  these  characters  have  been  inherited  from  a 
common  ancestor;  and  we  know  that  such  aggregated 
characters  have  especial  value  in  classiAcatton  ^" 

It  is  true  that  even  a  single  character,  if  found 
common  to  a  large  number  of  forms,  while  uniformly 
absent  from  others,  is  also  regarded  by  naturalists  as 
of  importance  for  purposes  of  clasKiRcation,  although 
they  recognise  it  as  of  a  value  subordinate  to  that  of 
aggregates  of  characters.  But  this  also  is  what  we 
should  expect  on  the  theory  of  descent.  If  even  any 
one  structure  be  found  lo  run  through  a  number  of 
animals  presenting  different  habits  of  life,  the  readiest 
explanation  of  the  fact  is  to  be  found  in  the  theory  of 
descent ;  but  this  does  not  hinder  that  if  several  such 
characters  always  occur  together,  the  inference  of 
genetic  relationship  is  correspondingly  confirmed. 
And  the  fact  that  before  this  inference  was  ever  drawn, 
naturalists  recognised  the  value  of  single  characters  in 
proportion  to  their  constancy,  and  the  yet  higher 
value  of  aggregates  of  characters  in  prOjXirtion  to 
their  number — this  fact  shows  tliat  in  their  work  of 
classification  naturalists  empirically  observed  the 
effects  of  a  cause  which  we  have  now  discovered,  to 
wit,  hereditary  transmission  of  characters  through 
ever-widening  groups  of  changing  species. 

There  is  another  argument  which  appears  to  tell 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  descent.  We  have 
just  seen  that  non-adaptive  structures,  not  being 
required  to  change  in  respsnse  to  change  of  habits  or 
conditions  of  life,  are  allowed  to  persist  unchanged 
through  many  generations,  and  thus  furnish  excep- 
tionally good  guides  iA  the  science  of  classifiouioa— 
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or,  according  to  our  theory,  in  the  work  of  tracing 
lioca  of  pedigree.  But  now,  the  converK  of  this 
Btatctnent  holds  equally  true.  For  it  often  happens 
that  adaptive  strxictures  are  required  to  change  in 
dificrent  lines  of  descent  in  analogous  ways,  in  order 
to  meet  analogous  needs ;  and,  when  such  is  the  case, 
the  structurca  concerned  have  to  assume  more  or 
less  close  resemblances  to  one  another,  even  though 
they  have  severally  descended  from  quite  different 
ancestors.  The  paddles  <^  awhale,  for  instance,  most 
strikingly  resemble  the  fins  of  a  fish  as  to  their  out* 
ward  form  and  movements;  yet,  on  the  theory  of 
descent,  they  must  be  held  to  have  had  a  widely 
diflcrent  parentage.  Now,  in  all  such  cases  where 
there  is  thus  what  is  called  an  analogous  (or  adaptive) 
resemblance,  as  distinguished  from  what  is  called  an 
homologous  (or  anatomical)  resemblance — in  all  such 
cases  it  is  observable  that  the  similarities  do  not 
extend  further  into  the  structure  of  the  parts  than  it 
ia  neccssaiy  that  they  should  extend,  in  order  that  the 
structures  should  both  perform  the  same  functions. 
The  whole  anatomy  of  the  paddles  of  a  whale  is  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  fins  of  a  fish— being,  in  fact,  that  of 
the  fore-limb  of  a  mammal.  The  change,  therefore, 
whidk  the  forc-Iimb  has  here  undergone  to  suit  it  to 
the  aquatic  habits  of  this  mammal,  is  no  greater  than 
was  required  for  that  purpose :  the  change  has  not 
extended  to  any  one  feature  of  enatoimcal  significance. 
This,  of  course,  is  what  we  should  expect  on  the 
theofy  of  descent  with  modification  of  ancestral  char- 
acters ;  but  on  the  theory  of  special  creation  it  is  not 
iatell^ble  why  there  should  always  be  so  marked  a 
distinction  between  resemblances   as   analogical    or 
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adaptive,  and  resemblances  as  homological  or  of 
meaning  in  reference  to  a  natural  classification.  To 
take  another  and  more  detailed  instance,  the  Tas- 
manian  wolf  is  an  animal  separated  from  true  wolves 
in  a  natural  system  of  classification.  Yet  its  jaws  and 
teeth  bear  a  strong  general  resemblance  to  those  of 
all  the  dog  tribe,  although  there  arc  diflcrences  of 
anatomical  detail.  In  particular,  while  the  d(^s  all 
have  on  each  side  of  the  upper  jaw  four  prc-molars 
and  two  molars,  the  Tasmanian  wolf  has  three  pre- 
molars and  four  molars.  Now  there  is  no  reason,  so 
far  as  their  common  function  of  dealing  with  flesh  ts 
concerned,  why  the  teeth  of  the  Tasmanian  wolf 
should  not  have  resembled  homologically  as  well  as 
analogically  the  teeth  of  a  true  wolf;  and  therefore 
we  cannot  assign  any  intelligible  reason  why,  if  all  the 
species  of  the  dog  genus  were  separately  created  with 
one  pattern  of  teeth,  the  unallied  Tasmanian  wolf 
should  have  been  furnished  with  what  is  practically 
the  same  pattern  from  a  functional  point  of  view, 
while  differing  from  a  structural  point  of  view.  But, 
of  course,  on  the  theory  of  descent  with  modifica* 
tion,  we  can  well  understand  why  similarities  of 
habit  should  have  led  to  similarities  of  structural 
appearance  of  an  adaptive  kind  in  didcrcnt  lines  of 
descent,  without  there  being  any  trace  of  such  real  or  - 
anatomical  similarities  as  could  possibly  point  to 
genetic  relatioaship. 

Lastly,  to  adduce  the  only  remaining  aigumeot 
from  classification  which  I  regard  as  of  any  consider- 
able weight,  naturalists  have  found  it  necessary,  while 
constructing  their  natural  classifications,  to  set  great 
store  on  what  Mr.  Darwin  calls  "chains  of  affinities." 
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Thus,  tot  instance,  "  nothing  can  be  easier  than  to 
define  a  number  of  characters  common  to  all  birds; 
but  with  crustaceans  any  such  definition  has  hitherto 
been  found  imposuble.  There  are  crustaceans  at  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  scries,  which  have  hardly  a 
character  in  common ;  yet  the  species  at  both  ends, 
from  being  plainly  allied  to  others,  and  these  to  others, 
and  so  onwards,  can  be  recognised  as  unequivocally 
belonging  to  this,  and  to  no  other  class  of  the  arti- 
culala '."  Now  it  is  evident  that  this  progressive 
modification  of  specific  types — where  it  cannot  be 
said  that  the  continuity  of  resemblance  is  anywhere 
broken,  and  yet  terminates  in  modification  so  great 
that  but  for  the  connecting  links  no  one  could  divine 
a  natural  relationship  between  the  extreme  members 
of  the  series, — it  is  evident  that  such  chains  of  af- 
finityspcak  most  strongly  in  favour  of  a  transmutation 
of  the  species  concerned,  while  it  is  impossible  to 
suggest  any  explanation  of  the  fact  in  terms  of  the 
rival  theory.  For  if  all  the  links  of  such  a  chain 
were  separately  forged  by  as  many  acts  of  special 
creation,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  B  should  re- 
semble A,  C  resemble  B,  and  so  on,  but  with  ever 
alight  thou^  accumulating  differences  until  there  is 
no  resemblance  at  all  between  A  and  2S. 

1  hope  enough  has  now  been  said  to  show  that  all 
the  general  principles  and  particular  facts  appcrtain'ng 
to  the  natural  classification  of  plants  and  animals,  are 
precisely  what  they  ought  to  be  according  to  the 
theory  of  genetic  descent ;  while  no  one  of  them  is 
such  as  might  be — and,  indeed,  used  to  be— expected 
'  OHpm  tfSpetiti,  pp.  3^  9. 
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upon  the  theory  of  special  creation.  Therefore,  the 
only  possible  way  in  which  all  this  uniform  body  of 
direct  evidence  can  be  met  by  a  supporter  of  the 
latter  theory,  is  by  falling  back  upon  the  ai^umcnt 
from  ignorance.  We  do  not  know,  it  ma/  be  said, 
what  liiddcn  reasons  there  may  have  been  for  fol- 
lowing all  these  general  principles  in  the  separate 
creation  of  specilic  types.  Now,  it  is  evident  that 
this  is  a  form  of  argument  which  admits  of  being 
brought  against  all  the  actual — and  even  all  the 
possible — lines  of  evidence  in  favour  of  evolution. 
Therefore  I  deem  it  desirable  thus  early  in  our  pro* 
cccdings  to  place  this  argument  from  ignorance  on  its 
proper  logical  footing. 

If  there  were  any  independent  evidence  in  favour  of 
special  creation  as  a  fact,  then  indeed  the  ai^umcnt 
from  ignorancemight  be  fairly  used  against  anysccptical 
cavils  regarding  the  method.  In  this  way,  for  example, 
Bishop  Butler  made  a  legitimate  use  of  the  argument 
from  ignorance  when  he  urged  that  it  is  no  reasonable 
objection  against  a  revelation,  otherwist  aeerediled,  to 
show  that  it  has  been  rendered  in  a  form,  or  ader  a 
method,  which  we  should  not  have  antecedently  ex- 
pccted.  But  he  could  not  have  legitimately  employed 
this  argument,  except  on  the  supposition  that  he  had 
some  independent  evidence  in  favour  of  the  revela- 
tion ,-  for,  in  the  absence  of  any  such  independent 
evidence,  appeal  to  the  argument  from  ignorance 
would  have  become  a  mere  begging  of  the  question, 
by  simply  assuming  that  a  revelation  had  been  made. 
And  thus  it  is  in  the  present  case.  A  man  of  course, 
may  quite  legitimately  say,  Auuuiing  that  the  thtoryof 
special  ereatieii  is  true,  it  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the 
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fonn  or  method  of  the  process.  But  where  the  question 
is  as  to  whether  or  not  the  theory  is  true,  it  becomes 
a  mere  b^ging  of  this  question  to  take  refuge  in  the 
argument  from  ignorance,  or  to  represent  in  effect 
that  there  is  no  question  to  be  discussed.  And  if, 
when  the  form  or  method  a  investigated,  it  be  found 
everywhere  charged  with  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
tlicory  of  descent,  the  case  becomes  the  iiame  as  that 
of  a  supposed  revelation,  which  has  been  discredited 
by  finding  that  all  available  evidence  points  to  a 
natural  growth.  la  short,  the  ailment  from  ignore 
ance  is  in  any  case  available  only  as  a  negative  foil 
against  destructive  criticism :  in  no  case  has  it  any 
positive  value,  or  value  of  a  constructive  kind.  There* 
fore,  if  a  theory  on  any  subject  is  destitute  of  positive 
evidcnce,whilesome  alternative  theory  is  in  possession 
of  such  evidence,  ihc  argument  from  ignorance  can  be 
of  no  I<^ical  use  to  the  fonner,  even  though  it  may  be 
of  such  use  to  the  latter.  For  it  is  only  the  possession 
of  positive  evidence  which  can  furnish  a  logical  justifi- 
cation of  the  argument  from  ignorance :  in  the  absence 
of  such  evidence,  even  the  negative  value  of  the  aig:u- 
ment  disappears,  and  it  then  implies  nothing  more 
than  the  gratuitous  assumption  of  a  theory, 

I  will  raow  sum  up  the  various  cons'dcrations  which 
have  occupied  us  during  the  present  chapter. 

First  of  all  wc  must  take  note  that  the  classification 
of  plants  and  animals  in  groups  subordinate  to  groups 
is  not  merely  arbitrary,  or  undertaken  only  for  a 
matter  of  convenience  and  nomenclature — such,  for 
instance,  as  the  classification  of  stars  in  constellations. 
On  the  contrary,  the  classification  of  a  naturalist 
\^ 
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difTcrs  from  that  of  an  astronomer,  in  that  the 
objects  which  he  has  to  classify  present  structural 
resemblances  and  structural  dilTercnces  in  numberless 
degrees ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  his  classification  to 
present  a  tabular  statement  of  these  facts.  Now, 
long  before  the  theory  of  evolution  was  entertained, 
naturalists  became  fully  aware  that  these  facts  of 
structural  resemblances  running  through  groups  sub- 
ordinate to  groups  were  really  facts  of  nature,  and 
not  merely  poetic  imaginations  of  the  mind.  No  one 
could  dissect  a  number  of  lishes  without  perceiving 
that  they  were  all  constructed  on  one  anatomical 
pattern,  which  differed  considerably  from  the  equally 
uniform  pattern  on  which  all  mammals  were  con- 
structed, even  although  some  mammals  bore  an 
extraordinary  resemblance  to  fish-  in  external  form 
and  habits  of  life.  And  similarly  with  all  the  smaller 
divisions  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 
Everywhere  investigation  revealed  the  bonds  of  close 
structural  resemblances  between  species  of  the  same 
genus,  resemblance  less  close  between  genera  of  the 
same  family,  resemblance  still  less  close  between 
famil-cs  of  the  same  order,  resemblance  yet  more 
remote  between  orders  of  the  same  class,  and  rcsem* 
blance  only  in  fundamental  features  between  classes 
of  the  same  sub-kingdom,  beyond  wiiich  limit  all 
anatomical  resemblance  was  found  to  disappear— 
the  different  sub-kingdoms  being  formed  on  wholly 
different  patterns.  Furthermore,  in  tracing  all  these 
grades  of  structural  relationship,  naturalists  were 
slowly  led  to  recognise  that  the  form  which  a  natural 
classification  must  eventually  assume  would  be  that 
of  a  tree,  wherein  the  constituent  branches  would 
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display  a  prc^rcssive  advance  of  orf^anization  from 
below  upwards. 

Now  we  have  seen  that  although  this  tree-like 
arrangement  of  natural  groups  was  as  suggestive  as 
anything  could  well  be  of  alt  the  forms  of  life  being 
bound  together  by  the  tics  of  genetic  relationship, 
such  was  not  the  inference  which  was  drawn  from  it. 
Dominated  by  the  theory  of  special  creation,  natu- 
ralists either  regarded  the  resemblance  of  type  subor- 
dinate to  type  as  expressive  of  divine  idcsls  mani- 
fested in  such  creation,  or  else  contented  themselves 
with  investigating  the  facts  without  venturing  to 
speculate  upon  their  philosophical  import.  But  even 
those  naturalists  who  abstained  from  committing 
themselves  to  any  theory  of  archetypal  plans,  did 
not  doubt  that  facts  so  innumerable  and  so  uni- 
versal must  have  been  due  to  some  one  coordi- 
nating principle — that,  even  though  they  were  not 
able  to  suggest  what  it  was,  there  must  have  been 
some  hidden  bond  of  connexion  running  through  the 
whole  of  organic  nature.  Now,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is 
manilcst  to  c\-olutionists  that  this  hidden  bond  can  be 
nothing  else  than  heredity ;  and,  therefore,  that  these 
eariier  naturalists,  although  they  did  not  know  what 
they  were  doing,  were  really  tracing  the  lines  of 
genetic  descent  as  revealed  by  degrees  of  structural 
resemblance,— that  the  arboresent  grouping  of  organic 
forms  which  their  labours  led  them  to  begin,  and  in 
la^e  measure  to  execute,  was  in  fact  a  family  tree  of 
life. 

Here,  then,  is  the  substance  of  the  argument  from 
clasNlicatitMi.  The  mere  fact  that  all  organic  nature 
thus  inoontestably  lends  itself  to  a  natural  arrange- 
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ment  of  group  subordinate  to  group,  when  due 
regard  is  paid  to  degrees  of  anatomical  resemblance 
— this  mere  fact  of  itself  tells  so  weightily  in  favour 
of  descent  with  progressive  modilicatioa  in  diRcrent 
lines,  that  even  if  it  stood  alone  it  would  be  entitled 
to  rank  as  one  of  our  strongest  pieces  of  evidence. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  it  docs  not  stand  alone.  When 
we  look  beyond  this  large  and  general  fact  of  all  the 
innumerable  forms  of  life  being  thus  united  in  a 
tree-like  system  by  an  unquestionable  relationship  of 
some  kind,  to  those  smaller  details  in  the  science  of 
classification  which  have  been  found  most  useful  as 
guides  for  this  kind  of  research,  then  we  find  that  all 
these  details,  or  empirically  discovered  rules,  are 
exactly  what  we  should  have  expected  them  to  be, 
supposing  the  real  meaning  of  classification  to  have 
been  that  of  tracing  lines  of  pedigree. 

In  particular,  we  have  seen  that  the  most  archaic 
types  are  both  simpler  in  their  organization  and  more 
generalized  in  their  characters  than  arc  the  more 
recent  types — a  fact  of  which  no  explanation  can  be 
given  on  the  theory  of  special  creation.  But,  upon  the 
theory  of  natural  evolution,  we  can  without  difficulty 
understand  why  the  earlier  forms  should  have  been 
the  simpler  forms,  and  also  why  they  should  have 
been  the  most  generalized.  For  it  is  out  of  the  older 
forms  that  the  newer  must  have  grown ;  and,  as  they 
multiplied,  they  must  have  become  more  and  more 
differentiated. 

Again,  we  have  seen  that  there  is  no  correlation 
between  the  importance  of  any  structure  from  a 
classtficatory  point  of  view,  and  the  importance  of  that 
structure  to  the  organism  which  presents  it.    On  the 
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contmy,  it  it  a  general  rule  that  "  the  less  any  part  of 
the  oi^nization  is  concerned  with  special  habits,  the 
mMv  important  it  becomes  for  classification."  Now, 
from  the  poiot  of  view  of  special  creation  it  is  unin- 
telligible why  unity  of  ideal  should  be  most  manifested 
by  least  important  structures,  whereas  from  the  point  of 
view  of  evolution  it  is  to  be  expected  that  these  life- 
servingstructurcsshouldhave  been  most  liable  to  diver- 
gent modification  in  divergent  lines  of  descent,  or  in 
adaptation  to  different  conditions  of  life,  while  the  trivial 
or  less  important  characters  should  have  been  allowed 
to  remain  unmodified.  Thus  we  can  now  understand 
why  all  primitive  classifications  were  wrong  in  princi- 
ple when  they  went  upon  the  assumption  that  divine 
ideals  were  best  exhibited  by  resemblances  between 
life-scrving  (and  therefore  adaptive)  structures,  with 
the  result  that  whales  were  classed  with  fishes,  birds 
with  bats,  and  so  on.  Nevertheless,  these  primitive 
aaturalists  were  quite  logical ;  for,  from  the  premises 
furnished  by  the  theory  of  special  creation,  it  is  much 
more  reasonable  to  expect  that  unity  of  ideal  should 
be  shown  in  plainly  adaptive  characters  than  in  trivial 
and  more  or  less  hidden  anatomical  characters.  More- 
over, long  after  biological  science  had  ceased  con- 
sciously to  follow  any  theological  theory,  the  apparent 
axiom  continued  to  be  entertained,  that  structures  of 
most  importance  to  organisms  must  also  be  structures 
of  most  importance  to  systematists.  And  when  at 
last,  in  the  present  century,  this  was  found  not  to  be 
the  case,  no  reason  could  be  suggested  why  it  was  not 
the  case.  But  now  we  are  able  fully  to  explain  this 
apparent  anomaly. 

Qoce    mor^  we    have    seen    that    aggregates    of 
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diaracters  presenting  resemblances  to  one  another 
have  always  been  found  to  be  of  special  importance 
as  guides  to  classification.  This,  of  course,  is  what  we 
should  have  cxpcacd,  if  the  real  meaning  of  classifica* 
tion  be  that  of  tracing  lines  of  pedigree ;  but  on  the 
theory  of  special  creation  no  reason  can  be  assigned 
why  single  characters  are  not  such  sure  tokens  of 
a  natural  arrangement  as  are  aggregates  of  characters, 
however  trivial  the  latter  may  be.  For  it  is  obvious 
that  unity  of  ideal  might  have  been  even  better 
displayed  by  everywhere  maintaining  the  pattern  of 
some  one  important  structure,  than  by  doing  so  in  the 
case  of  several  unimportant  structures.  Take  an 
analogous  instance  from  human  contrivances.  Unity 
of  ideal  in  the  case  of  gun- making  would  be  shown  by 
the  same  principles  of  mechanism  running  through  all 
the  di/Tcrcnt  sizes  and  shapes  of  gun-locks,  rather  than 
by  the  ornamental  patterns  engraved  upon  the  outside  t. 
Yet  it  must  be  supposed  that  in  the  mechanisms 
assumed  to  have  been  constructed  by  special  creation, 
it  was  the  trivial  details  rather  than  the  fundamental 
principles  of  these  mechanisms  which  were  chosen  by 
the  Divinity  to  display  his  ideals. 

And  this   leads  us  to  the  next  »}nsidcration — 

namely,  that  when  in  two  difTerent  lines  of  descent 

animals  happen  to  adopt  similar  habits  of  life,  the 

modifications  which  they  undei^o  in  order  to  lit  them 

V  for  these  habits  often  induces  striking  resemblances  of 

,;',    structure  between  the  two  animals,  as  in  the  case  of 

^'^  whales  and  fish.    But  in  all  such  instances  it   is 

invariably  found  that  the  resemblance  is  only  super- 

ficial  and  apparent:  not  anatomical  or  real.    In  other 

words,  the  resemblance  does  not  extend  further  than 
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it  is  necessaiy.that  it  should,  if  both  sets  ofof^ns  are 
to  be  adapted  to  perform  the  same  functions.  Now 
this,  again,  is  just  what  one  would  expect  to  find  as 
the  universal  rule  on  the  theory  of  descent,  with  modi- 
fication of  ancestral  characters.  But,  on  the  opposite 
theory  of  special  creation,  I  know  not  how  it  is  to  be 
explained  that  among  so  many  instances  of  close 
superficial  resemblance  between  creatures  belonging 
to  different  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  there  are 
no  instances  of  any  real  or  anatomical  resembtanccu 
So  far  as  their  structures  are  adapted  to  perform  ^ 
conaaoti  function,  there  is  in  all  such  ca-ics  what  may 
be  termed  a  deceptive  appearance  of  some  unity  of 
ideal ;  but,  when  carefully  examined,  it  is  always 
found  that  two  apparcotlyidenttcal  structures  occurring 
on  different  branches  of  the  classificatoiy  tree  are  in 
f^  fundamentally  difTcrcnt  in  respect  of  their  struc- 
tural plan. 

Lastly,  we  have  seen  that  one  of  the  guiding  prin- 
ciples of  classification  has  been  empirically  found  to 
consist  in  setting  a  high  value  on  "  chains  of  affinities." 
That  is  to  say,  naturalists  not  unfrcqucntly  meet 
with  a  loi^  scries  of  progressive  modifications  of  type, 
which,  although  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  continuity 
is  anywhere  broken,  at  last  leads  to  so  much  divergence 
of  character  that,  but  for  the  intermediate  links,  the 
members  at  each  end  of  the  chain  could  not  be' sus- 
pected of  being  in  any  way  related.  Well,  such  cases 
of  chains. of  affinity  obviously  tell  most  strongly  in 
favour  of  descent  with  continuous  modification ;  while 
|t  is  impossible  to  suggest  why,  if  all  the  links  were 
•epaiately  forged  by  as  many  acts.of  special  creation, 
(ben-shouid  have  been  this  gradual  transmutation  of 
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characters  carried  to  the  point  where  the  original 
creative  ideal  has  been  so  completely  transformed 
that,  but  for  the  accident  of  the  chain  being  still 
complete,  no  one  of  nature's  interpreters  could  possibly 
have  discovered  the  connexion.  For,  as  we  have  seen,- 
this  is  not  a  case  in  which  any  appeal  can  be  logically 
made  to  the  ailment  from  ignorance  of  divine  method, 
unless  some  independent  evidence  could  be  adduced 
in  favour  of  special  creation.  And  that  no  such  inde- 
pendent e\'idence  exists,  it  will  be  the  object  of  future 
chapters  to  show* 
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CHAPTER    III. 

Morphology. 

The  theory  cf  evolution  supposes  that  hereditary 
characters  admit  of  being  slowly  modified  wherever 
their  modificatioa  will  render  an  organism  better 
suited  to  a  change  in  its  conditions  of  life.  Let 
us,  then,  observe  the  evidence  which  we  have  of  such 
adaptive  modifications  of  structure,  in  cases  where 
the  need  of  such  modification  is  apparent  We  may 
begin  by  again  taking  the  case  of  the  whales  and 
porpoines.  The  theory  of  evolution  infers,  from  tlie 
irtiole  structure  of  these  animals,  that  their  pro- 
genitors must  have  been  terrestrial  quadrupeds  of 
some  kind,  which  gradually  became  more  and  more 
aquatic  iA  their  habits.  Now  the  change  in  the 
conditions  of  their  life  thus  brought  about  would 
have  rendered  desirable  great  modifications  of  struc- 
ture. These  changes  would  have  begun  by  affecting 
the  least  typical — that  is,  the  least  strongly  inherited 
— structures,  such  as  the  skin,  claws,  and  teeth.  But, 
as  time  went  on,  the  adaptation  would  have  ex- 
tended to  more  typical  structures,  until  the  shape  of 
the  body  would  have  become  af)*ected  by  the  bones 
and  muscles  required  for  terrestrial  locomotion  be* 
ooqtng  better  adapted  for  aquatic  locomotion,  and 
V  .  '  » 
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the  whole  outline  of  the  animal  more  fish-[ike  in 
shape.  This  is  the  stage  which  we  actually  obser\-e 
.  in  the  seals,  where  the  hind  l^s,  although  retaining 
all  their  typical  bones,  have  become  shortened  up 
almost  to  rudiments,  and  directed  backwards,  so  as 
to  be  of  no  use  for  walking,  wlrile  serving  to  complete 
the  fish-like  upcr  of  the  body.  (Fig.  3.}  But  in  the 
whales  the  modification  has  gone  further  than  this, 
so  that  the  hind  legs  have  ceased  to  be  apparent 
externally,  and  are  only  represented  internally — and 
even  this  only  in  some  species — by  remnants  so 
rudimentary  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  with 
certainty  the  homologies  of  the  bones ;  moreover, 
the  head  and  the  whole  body  have  become  com- 
pletely fish-like  in  shape.  (Fig.  3.)  But  profound 
as  are  these  alterations,  they  affect  only  those  parts 
of  the  organism  which  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
organism  to  have  altered,  so  that  it  might  be  adapted 
to  an  aquatic  mode  of  existence.  T)ius  the  arm, 
which  is  used  as  a  fin,  still  retains  the  bones  of  the 
shoulder,  fore-arm,  wrist,  and  fingers,  although  they 
are  all  enclosed  in  a  fin-shaped  sack,  so  as  to  render 
them  useless  for  any  purpose  other  than  swimming. 
(Fig.  4.)  Similarly,  the  head,  although  it  so  closely 
resembles  the  head  of  a  fish  in  shape,  still  retains 
the  bones  of  the  mammalian  skull  in  their  proper 
anatomical  relations  to  one  another;  but  modified 
in  form  so  as  to-offcr  the  least  possible  resistance 
to  the  water.  In  short,  it  may  be  said  that  all  the 
modifications  have  been  effected  with  the  least  pos- 
sible divergence  from  piQ.  typical  mammalian  tjrpe, 
which  is  compatible  with  securing  so  perfect  an 
adaptation  to  a  purely  aquatic  mode  of  life. 
B  3 
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Now  I  have  chosen  the  case  of  the  whale  and 
porpoise  group,  because  they  offer  so  extreme  an 
example  of  profouod  modification  of  structure  in 
adaptation  to  changed  conditions  of  life.  But  the 
lame  thing  may  be  iieen  in  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  other  cases.    For  instance,  to  confine  our  attentton 


/^ 
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to  the  arm,  not  only  is  the  limb  modified  in  the  whale 
for  swimming,  but  in  another  mammal — the  bat — it 
is  modified  for  flying,  by  having  the  fingers  enor- 
mously elongated  and  overspread  with  a  membranous 
web. 

In  birds,  again,  the  arm  is  modified  for  flight  in 
a  wholly  different  way— the  fingers  here  being  very 
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short  and  all  run  h^cther,  while  the  chief  expanse 
of  the  wing  is  composed  of  the  shoulder  and  fore- 
arm. In  frogs  and  lizards,  again,  we  find  hands 
more  like  our  own  ;  but  in  an  extinct  species  of 
flying  reptile  the  modification  was  extreme,  the 
wing  having  been  formed  by  a  prodigious  elonga- 
tion of  the  fifth  finger,  and  a  membrane  spread 
over  it  and  the  rest  of  the  band.  (Fig.  5.)  Lastly, 
in  serpents  the  hand  and  arm  have  disappeared  alto- 
gether. 

Thus,  even  if  we  confine  our  attention  to  a  single 
organ,  how  wonderful  are  the  modifications  which 
it  is  seen  to  undergo,  alUiough  never  losing  its  typical 
character.  Everywhere  we  find  the  distinction  be- 
tween homology  and  analogy  which  was  explained 
in  the  last  chapter — the  distinction,  that  is,  between 
correspondence  of  structure  and  correspondence  of 
function.  On  the  one  hand,  we  meet  with  structures 
which  are  perfectly  homologous  and  yet  in  no  way 
anaI(%ous :  the  structural  elements  remain,  but  are 
profoundly  modified  so  as  to  perform  wholly  different 
functions.  Oo  the  other  hand,  we  meet  with  struc- 
tures which  are  perfectly  analogous,  and  yet  tn  no 
way  homologous :  totally  different  structures  are 
modified  to  perform  the  same  functions.  How,  then, 
are  we  to  explain  these  things?  By  design  mani- 
fested in  special  creation,  or  by  descent  with  adaptive 
modification  ?  I£  it  is  said  by  dcsi^'n  manifested  in 
special  creation,  we  must  suppose  that  the  Deity 
formed  an  archetypal  plan  of  certain  structures,  and 
tliat  he  determined  to  adhere  to  this  plan  through 
all  the  modifications  whTch  those  structures  exhibit 
But,  if  so,  why  is  it  that  some  structures  are  selected 
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OS  typical  and  not  others  ?  Wliy  should  the  vertebral 
skeleton,  for  instance,  be  tortured  into  tntxy  conceiv- 
able variety  of  modification  in  order  to  subserve  as 
great  a  variety  of  functions  ;  while  another  structure, 
such  as  the  eye,  is  made  in  dilTcrcnt  sub-kingdoms 
on  fundamentally  different  pluns,  notwithstanding 
that  it  has  throughout  to  perform  the  same  function  ? 
Will  any  one  have  the  hardihood  to  assert  that  in 
the  case  of  the  skeleton  the  Deity  has  endeavoured 
to  show  his  insemiily,  by  the  manifold  functions  to 
which  he  has  made  the  same  structure  subservient ; 
while  in  the  case  of  the  eye  he  has  endeavoured  to 
.show  his  resources,  by  the  manifold  structures  which 
he  has  adapted  to  serve  the  same  function  ?  If  so, 
it  becomes  a  most  unfortunate  circumstance  that, 
throughout  both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
all  cases  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  showing  inge- 
nious adaptation  of  the  same  typical  structure  to  the 
performance  of  widely  diflTerent  functions— or  cases 
of  homology  without  analogy,— are  cases  which  come 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  natural  group  of  plants  - 
and  animals,  and  therefore  admit  of  being  equally 
well  explained  by  descent  from  a  common  ancestry ; 
while  all  cases  of  widely  different  structures  per- 
forming the  same  function— or  cases  of  analogy 
without  homolc^, — arc  to  be  found  in  diRcrent 
groups  of  plants  or  animals,  and  are  therefore  sug- 
gestive of  indepcpdcnt  variations  arising  in  the  dif- 
ferent lines  of  hereditary  descent. 

To  take  a  S[>ecific  illustration.  The  octopus,  or 
devil-fish,  belongs  to  a  widely  different  class  of  animals 
from  a  true  fish  ;  and  yel  its  eye,  in  general  appear- 
ance,  looks  wonderfully  like  the  eye  of  a  true  fish. 
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Now,  Ktr.  Mivart  pointed  to  this  fact  u  a  great 
difficulty  in  ttie  way  of  the  theory  of  evolutioo  by 
natural  selection,  because  it  must  clearly  be  a  most 
improbable  thing  that  so  complicated  a  structure  as 
the  eye  of  a  fish  should  happen  to  be  arrived  at 
through  each  of  two  totally  different  lines  of  descent 
And  this  difficulty  would,  indeed,  be  a  formidable  one 
to  the  theory  of  evolution,  if  tlie  similarity  were  not 
only  analogical  but  homological.  Unfortunately  for 
the  objection,  however,  Danvin  clearly  showed  in  his 
reply  that  in  no  one  anatomical  or  homologous 
feature  do  the  two  structures  resemble  one  another ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  two  organs  do  not 
resemble  one  another  in  any  particular  further  than  it 
is  oeccssniy  that  they  should,  if  both  are  to  be 
analc^ous,  or  to  serve  the  same  function  as  organs  of 
sight.  But  now,  suppose  that  this  had  not  been  the 
case,  and  that  the  two  structures,  besides  presenting 
the  necessary  su^icrficial  or  analogical  resemblance, 
liad  also  presented  an  anatomical  or  homologous 
resemblance,  with  what  force  might  it  have  then  been 
urged, — Your  hypothesis  of  hereditary  descent  with 
progressive  modification  being  here  excluded  by  the 
fact  that  the  animals  compared  belong  to  two  widely 
different  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  how  are  we  to 
explain  the  identity  of  type  manifested  by  these  two 
complicated  organs  of  vibion?  the  only  hypothesis 
open  to  us  is  intelligent  adherence  to  an  ideal  plan  or 
mechanism.  But  as  tills  cannot  now  be  urged  in  any 
comparable  case  throughout  the  whole  organic  world, 
wemay  on  the  other  hand  present  it  as  a  most  significant 
fact,  that  while  within  the  limits  of  the  same  large 
iHanoh  of  the  tree  of  life  we  consUntly  find  the  same 
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typical  structures  modified  so  as  to  perform  very 
didcrcnt  functions,  we  never  find  any  of  these 
particular  types  of  structure  in  other  large  branches 
of  the  tree.  That  is  to  say,  we  never  find  typical 
structures  appearing  except  in  cases  where  their 
presence  may  be  explained  by  the  hyiwthcsis  of 
hereditary  descent;  while  in  thousands  of  such  cases 
we  find  these  structures  undergoing  every  conceivable 
variety  of  adaptive  modification. 

Consequently,  special  creationists  must  fall  back 
upon  another  position  and  say,  -  Well,  but  it  may  have 
pleased  the  Deity  to  form  a  certain  number  of  ideal 
types,  and  never  to  have  allowed  the  structures 
occurring  in  one  type  to  appear  in  any  of  the  otiiers. 
Wc  answer, — Undoubtedly  such  may  have  been  the 
case ;  but,  if  so,  it  is  a  most  unfortunate  thing  for  your 
theory,  because  the  fact  implies  that  the  Deity  has 
planned  his  types  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the 
counter- theory  of  descent  For  instance,  it  would 
seem  most  capricious  on  the  part  of  the  Deity  to  have 
made  the  eyes  of  an  innumerable  number  of  fish  on 
exactly  the  same  ideal  type,  and  then  to  have  made 
the  eye  of  the  octopus  so  exactly  like  these  other  eyes 
in  superficial  appearance  as  to  deceive  so  accomplished 
a  naturalist  as  Mr.  Mivart,  and  yet  to  have  tilcen 
scrupulous  care  that  in  no  one  ideal  particular  should 
the  one  type  resemble  the  other.  However,  adopting 
for  the  sake  of  argument  this  great  assumption,  let  us 
suppose  that  God  did  lay  down  these  arbitrary  rules 
for  his  own  guidance  in  creation,  and  then  let  us  sec  to 
what  the  assumption  leads.  If  the  Deity  formed  a 
certain  number  of  ideal  types,  and  determined  that 
on  no  account  should  he  allow  any  part  of  one  type 
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to  appear  in  any  part  d  another,  surely  we  should 
expect  that  within  the  limits  of  the  same  type  the 
same  typical  sinictures  should  always  be  present. 
Thus,  remember  what  cflorts,  so  to  s)Kak,  have  been 
made  to  maintain  the  unirormity  of  type  in  the  case  of 
the  fore-limb  as  previously  explained,  and  should  wc 
not  expect  that  in  other  and  similar  cases  a  similar 
method  should  have  been  followed  }  Yet  we  repeatedly 
find  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Even  in  the  whale,  as  we 
havcscen,thchind-limbH  arc  cither  altogether  absent  or 
dwindled  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
see  in  what  respect  the  hind-limbs  arc  of  any  less  ideal 
value  than  the  fore-limbs — which  are  carefully  pre- 
served in  all  vertcbratcd  animals  except  the  snakes, 
and  the  extinct  Dhoruit,  where  again  we  meet  in 
this  particular  with  a  sudden  and  sublime  indilTer- 
-encetothe  maintenance  of  a  typical  structure.  (Fig.  6.)' 
Now  I  say  that  if  the  theory  of  ideal  types  is  true,  we 
have  in  these  facts  evidence  of  a  most  unreasonable  in- 
cooM-ttency.  But  the  theory  of  descent  with  continued 
adaptive  modification  fully  explains  all  the  known 
cases;  for  in  every  case  the  degree  of  divergence  from 
the  typical  structure  which  an  organism  presents 
corresponds,  in  a  general  way,  with  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  divergence  has  been  going  on. 
Thus  we  scarcely  ever  meet  with  any  great  departure 
from  the  typical  form  with  respect  to  one  of  the 
organs,  without  some  pf  the  other  organs  being  so  lar 
modified  as  of  themselves  to  indicate,  on  the  sup- 

'  It  b,  konrcrrr,  probable  Uul  >n  tpceici  of  ibc  gtnni  ittuncd  a  lioj 
ndiiiwst  oT  vin{^  In  cttalljr  dwindltd  tcapulo-cmcMd  boon.  And 
Ur.  H,  <X  Forbei  bai  dctectni,  in  ■  nccnllj'  ahnotcd  t^td«Ma  oT  Um 
kucr,  u  bdioiKui  of  tbe  glcookl  0*117,  for  ibc  utinUtiM  «f  aa 
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position  of  descent  with  modification,  that  the  animal 
or  plant  must  have  been  subject  to  the  modifying 
influences  for  an  enormously  long  series  of  generations. 
And  this  combined  testimony  of  a  number  of  organs 
in  the  same  organism  is  what  the  theory  of  descent 
would  lead  us  to  expect,  while  the  rival  theory  of 
design  can  oflcr  ao  explanation  of  the  fact,  that  when 
one  organ  shows  a  conspicuous  departure  from  the 
supposed  ideal  type,  some  of  the  other  organs  in  the 
same  organism  should  tend  to  keep  it  company  by 
doing  likewise. 

As  an  illustration  both  of  this  and  of  other  points 
which  have  been  mentioned,  I  may  draw  attention  to 
what  seems  to  me  a  particularly  su^estive  case.  So- 
called  soldier-  or  hermit-crabs,  are  crabs  which  have 
adopted  the  habit  of  appropriating  the  empty  shells 
of  mollusks.  In  association  with  this  peculiar  habit, 
the  structure  of  these  animals  differs  very  greatly  from 
that  of  all  other  crabs.  In  particular,  the  hinder  part 
of  the  body,  which  occupies  the  mollusk-shell,  and 
which  therefore  has  ^ased  to  require  any  hard  cover- 
ii^r  of  its  o«'n,  has  been  sufTcTcd  to  lose  its  calcareous 
intqrument,  and  presents  a  soi\  fleshy  character,  quite 
unlike  that  of  the  more  exposed  p;irts  of  the  animal. 
Moreover,  this  soil  fleshy  part  of  the  creature  is 
specially  adapted  to  the  particular  requirements  of 
the  creature  by  having  its  lateral  appendages — Le. 
appendages  which  in  other  Crustacea  perform  the 
function  of  legs  -  modified  so  as  to  act  as  claspers  to 
the  inside  of  the  mollusk-shcll ;  while  the  tailTCod  of 
the  part  in  question  is  twisted  into  the  form  of  a  spiral, 
which  fiu  into  the  spiral  of  the  mollusk-shell.  Now, 
in  Keeling  Island  there  u  a  large  kind  of  crab  called 
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Birgtts  iairo,  which  lives  upon  land  and  there  feeds 
upon  cocoa-nuts.  The  whole  structure  of  this  crab,  it 
seems  to  me,  unmistakeably  resembles  the  structure 
of  a  hermit-crab  (see  drawings  on  the  next  pngc, 
F'g-  ?)•  Yet  this  crab  neither  lives  in  the  shell  ol 
a  mollustc,  nor  is  the  hinder  part  of  its  body  in  the  soft 
and  fleshy  condition  just  described  :  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  covered  with  a  hard  integument  like  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  animal.  Consequently,!  think  we  may  inrcr 
that  the  ancestors  of  Jiir^iis  were  hermit-crabs  living 
in  mollusk-shclls;  but  tliat  their  descendants  grad- 
ually relinquished  this  habit  as  they  gradually  became 
more  and  more  terrestrial,  while,  concurrently  with 
these  changes  in  habit,  the  originally  soft  posterior 
parts  acquired  a  hard  protective  covering  to  take  ihc 
place  of  that  which  was  formerly  supplied  by  the 
moliusk-shcll.  So  that,  if  so,  we  now  have,  within  the 
limits  of  a  single  organism,  evidence  of  a  whole  scries 
of  morphological  changes  in  the  past  history  of  its 
species.  First,  there  must  have  been  the  great  change 
from  an  ordinary  crab  to  a  hermit-crab  in  all  the 
respects  previously  pointed  out.  Next,  there  must 
have  been  the  change  back  again  from  a  hermit-crab 
to  an  ordinary  crab,  so  far  as  living  without  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  mollusk-shcll  is  concerned.  From  an 
evolutionary  point  of  view,  therefore,  we  appear  to  have 
in  the  existing  structure  of  Birgus  a  morphological 
record  of  all  these  changes,  and  one  which  gives  tu  a 
*  le  explanation  of  why  theanimal  presents  the 
inary  appearance  which  it  does.  But,  on  the 
'  special  creation,  it  is  inexplicable  why  this 
1  ^ould  have  been  formed  on  the  pattern  of 
crab,  when  it  never  lias  need  to  enter  the  sliell 
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of  a  mollusk.  In  other  words,  its  peculiar  structure 
is  not  siwciall/  in  keeping  with  its  present  habits, 
although  so  curiously  allied  to  the  similar  structure 
of  certain  other  crabs  of  totally  different  habits,  in 
relation  to  which  the  peculiarities  are  of  plain  and 
obvious  »gni(icance. 

I  will  devote  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to 
considering  another  branch  of  the  argument  from 
morphology,  to  which  the  case  of  Btrgus  serves  as 
a  suitable  introduction:  I  mean  the  a)^um:at  from 
rudimentary  structures. 

Throughout  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  king- 
doms we  constantly  meet  with  dwarfed  and  useless 
representatives  of  organs,  which  in  other  and  allied 
kinds  of  animals  and  plants  are  of  lai^c  size  and 
functional  utility.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  unborn 
whale  has  rudimentary  teeth,  which  are  never  des- 
tined to  cut  the  gums ;  and  throughout  its  life  this 
animal  retains,  in  a  similarly  rudimentary  condition, 
a  number  of  organs  which  never  could  have  been  of  use 
to  any  kind  of  creature  save  a  terrestrial  quadruped. 
The  whole  anatomy  of  its  internal  ear,  for  example, 
has  reference  to  hearing  in  air — or,  as  Hunter  long  ago 
remarked,  "  is  constructed  upon  the  same  principle  as 
in  the  quadruped";  yet,  as  Owen  says,  "the  outer 
opening  and  passage  leading  therefrom  to  the  tym- 
panum can  rarely  be  affected  by  sonorous  vibrations 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  indeed  they  are  reduced,  or 
have  degenerated,  to  a  degree  which  makes  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  such  vibrations  can  be  prop^^ted  to 
the  ear-drum  during  the  brief  moments  in  which  the 
opening  may  be  raised  above  the  water." 

*  F 
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Now,  rudimentary  organs  of  this  kind  are  of  such 
frequent  occurrence,  that  almost  every  species  presents 
one  or  more  of  them — usually,  indeed,  a  considerable 
number.  How,  then,  arc  they  to  be  accounted  for  ? 
or  course  the  theory  of  descent  with  adaptive  modiR- 
cation  has  a  simple  answer  to  supply — namely,  that 
when,  from  changed  conditions  of  life,  an  organ  which 
was  previously  useful  becomes  useless,  it  will  be  suf- 
fered to  dwindle  away  in  successive  generations,  under 
the  influence  of  certain  natural  causes  which  we  shall' 
have  to  consider  in  future  chapters.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  theory  of  special  creation  can  only  maintain 
that  these  rudiments  •  are  formed  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
hering to  an  ideal  type.  Now,  here  again  the  former 
theory  appears  to  be  triumphant  over  the  latter ;  for, 
without  watting  to  dispute  the  wisdom  of  making 
dwarfed  and  useless  structures  merely  for  the  whim- 
sical motive  assigned,  surely  if  such  a  method  were 
adopted  in  so  many  cases,  wc  should  expect  that  in 
consistency  it  would  be  adopted  in  all  cases.  This 
reasonable  expectation,  however,  is  far  fnam  being 
realized.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  numbcricss 
cases,  such  as  that  of  the  fore-limbs  of  serpents,  no 
vestige  of  a  rudiment  is  present.  But  the  vacillating 
policy  in  the  matter  of  rudiments  does  not  end  here; 
lor  it  is  shown  in  a  still  more  aggravated  form  where 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  natural  group  of  or- 
ganisms a  rudiment  is  sometimes  present  and  some- 
times absent  For  instance,  although  in  nearly  all  the 
oumerous  species  of  snakes  there  are  no  vestiges  of 
limbs,  la  the  Python  we  find  very  tiny  rudiments  of  the 
hind-limbs.  (Fig.8.)  Now,  is  it  a  worthy  conception  of 
Deity  that,  while  neglecting,  to  maintain  his  unity  of 
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ideal  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  numerous  species 
of  snakes,  he  should  have  added  a  tiny  rudiment  in 
the  case  of  the  Python — and  even  in  that  case  should 
have  maintained  his  ideal  very  inefficiently,  inas- 
much as  only  two  limbs,  instead  of  four,  are  repre- 
sented ?     How  much  more  reasonable  is  the  natura- 


KIC.  8. — KudimcnUrj'  or  vnli|;ial  hind-liniU  nf  fflhim,  at  nliilulcd 
in  th«  (bell  Ion  *nd  on  (he  external  turfftce  <A  l)ie  animal.  Drairn  from 
nalnre,  J  nat.  »U«  {Zatttgiitl  Gardem). 

listic  interpretation ;  for  here  the  very  irr<^ularity  of 
their  appearance  in  diifcrent  species,  which  constitutes 
nidiment;iry  structures  one  of  the  crowning  difficulties 
to  the  theory  of  special  design,  furnishes  the  best 
possible  evidence  in  favour  of  hereditary  descent ; 
seeing  that  this  irrcgulaflt]^  then  becomes  what  may 
be  termed  the  anticipated  expression  of  pn^rcssive 
F  a 
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dwindling  due  to  inutility.  Thus,  for  example,  to 
Fctum  to  the  case  of  winf^s,  we  have  already  seen 
that  in  an  extinct  genus  of  bird,  Dittornis,  these 
<^ans  were  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leave 
it  stdl  doubtful  whether  so  much  as  the  tiny  rudiment 
hypothetical  ly  supplied  to  Fig.  6  (p.  61}  was  present 
in  all  the  species.  And  here  is  another  well-known 
case  of  another  genus  of  still  existing  bird,  which,  as 
was  the  case  with  Dinomis,  occurs  only  in  New 
Zealand.  (Fig.  9.)  Upon  this  island  there  arc  no  four- ' 
footed  enemies — either  existing  or  extinct— to  escape 
from  which  the  wings  of  birds  would  be  of  any  service. 
Consequently  we  can  understand  why  on  this  island 
we  should  meet  with  such  a  remarkable  dwindling 
away  of  wii^s. 

Similarly,  the  Io{Tger-headcd  duck  of  South  America 
can  only  flap  along  the  surface  of  the  water,  havii^; 
its  wings  considerably  reduced  though  less  so  than 
the  Apicryx  of  New  Zealand.  But  here  the  interesting 
fact  is  that  the  young  birds  are  able  to  fly  perfectly 
well.  Now,  in  accordance  with  a  general  law  to  be 
considered  in  a  future  chnpter,  the  life-history  of  an 
individual  organism  is  a  kind  of  condensed  recapitu- 
lation of  the  lifc-history  of  its  species.  Consequently, 
we  can  understand  why  the  little  chickens  of  the 
logger-headed  duck  arc  able  to  fly  like  all  other  ducks, 
while  their  parents  are  only  able  to  flap  along  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

Facts  analogous  to  this  reduction  of  wings  in  birds 
which  have  no  further  use  for  them,  are  to  be  met 
with  also  in  insects  under  similar  circumstances. 
Thus,  there  are  on  the  island  of  Madeira  somewhere 
bctwe^  joo  and  doo  species  of  beetles,  which  are  ia 
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large  part  peculiar  to  that  island,  though  related  to 
other — and  therefore  presumably  parent — species  on 
the  neighbouring  continent.  Now,  no  less  than  200 
species — or  nearly  half  the  whole  number — are  so  far 
dcfident  in  wings  that  they  cannot  fly.    And,  if  we 


M 


Fic.  rt.~Apttryx  Autlralii.  Dniirn  rnim  life  Id  the  Zoulofical 
Gardciu,  \  vM.  liic  Tbe  exleriul  vinf  i»  drawn  to  a  tcale  in  ihe  upper 
pan  oC  the  cat.    Tbe  inrroundin^  tue  tupplicd  from  tbe  imh  lOLeol 

disr^ard  the  species  which  are  not  peculiar  to  the 
island — that  is  to  say,  all  the  species  which  likewise 
occur  on  the  neighbouring  continent,  and  therefore, 
as  evolutionists  concliide..have  but  recently  migrated 
to  the  island, — we  find  this  very  remarkable  proponion. 
There  are  altogether  29  peculiar  genera,  and  out  of 
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these  no  less  tlun  33  have  all  their  species  in  this 
condition. 

Similar  facts  have  been  recently  observed  by  the 
Rev.  A.  £.  Eaton  with  respect  to  insects  inhabiting 
Kerguclcn  Island.  All  the  species  which  he  found 
00  the  island—viz.  a  moth,  several  flics,  and  numcrouii 
beetles — he  found  to  be  incapable  of  flight;  and 
therefore,  as  Wallace  observes,  "  as  these  insects  could 
hardly  have  reached  the  islands  in  a  wingless  state, 
even  if  there  were  any  other  known  land  inhabited  by 
them,  which  there  is  not,  we  must  assume  that,  like 
the  Madciran  insects,  they  were  originally  winged, 
and  lost  their  power  of  flight  because  its  possession 
was  injurious  to  them  ** — Kcrguclcn  Island  being  "  one 
of  the  stormiest  places  on  the  globe,''  and  therefore  a 
place  where  insects  could  rarely  afford  to  fly  without 
incurring  the  danger  of  being  blown  out  to  sea. 

Here  is  another  and  perhaps  an  even  more  suggestive 
class  of  facts. 

It  is  now  many  years  ago  since  the  editors  of 
Silliman'tytniriialTcxiiie&X.cA  the  late  Professor  Agassis 
to  give  them  his  opinion  on  the  following  question. 
In  a  certain  dark  subterranean  cave,  called  the 
Mammoth  cave,  there  arc  found  some  peculiar  species 
of  blind  fishes.  Now  the  editors  of  SiUimau't  Journal 
wished  to  know  whether  Prof.  Agassiz  would  hold 
that  these  fish  had  been  specially  created  in  these 
caves,  and  purposely  devoided  of  eyes  which  could 
never  be  of  any  use  to  them ;  or  whether  he  would 
allow  that  these  fish  had  probably  descended  from 
other  spedes^  but,  having  got  into  the  dark  cave, 
gradually  lost  their  eyes  through  disuse.  Profl 
Aganii,  who  was  «  believer   in  special  creationi 
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allowed  that  this  ought  to  constitute  a  crucial  test  as 
between  the  two  theories  of  special  design  and  here- 
ditary  descent.  "  If  physical  circumstances,"  he  said, 
",ever  modified  organized  beings,  it  should  be  easily 
ascertained  here.'  And  eventually  he  gave  it  as  his 
opinion,  that  these  6sh  "  were  created  under  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  they  now  live,  within  the  limits 
over  which  they  now  range,  and  with  the  structutal 
peculiarities  which  now  characterise  them." 

Since  then  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  fauna  of  this  Mammoth  cave,  and  also  to  the 
faunas  of  other  dark  caverns,  not  only  in  the  New, 
but  also  in  the  Old  World.  In  the  result,  the  fol- 
lowing general  facts  have  been  fully  established. 

(1)  Not  onlyAsh,  but  many  representatives  of  other 
classes,  have  been  found  in  dark  caves. 

(3)  Wherever  the  caves  are  totally  dark,  all  the 
animals  are  blind. 

(3)  If  the  animals  live  near  enough  to  the  entrance 
to  receive  some  degree  of  light,  th^  may  have  large 
and  lustrous  eyes. 

(4)  In  all  cases  the  species  of  blind  animals  are 
closely  allied  to  species  inhabiting  the  district  where 
the  caves  occur;  so  that  the  blind  species  inhabit- 
ing American  caves  are  closely  allied  to  American 
species,  while  those  inhabiting  European  caves  are 
closely  allied  to  European  species. 

(5)  In  nearly  all  eases  structural  remnants  of  eyes 
admit  of  being  detected,  in  various  d^recs  of  obsoles- 
cence, la  the  case  of  some  of  the  crustaceans  of  the 
Mammoth  cave  the  foot -stalks  of  the  eyes  are  present, 
although  the  eyes  theifisclves  are  entirely  absent 

Now,  it  is  evident  that  all  these  geneial  facts  are  in 
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Tult  agrccmeat  with  the  theoiy  of  evolution,  while 
thqr  ofler  serious  diflkultiet  to  the  theory  of  special 
creatioa.  As  Dar«-in  remarks,  it  is  hard  to  imagine 
conditions  of  life  more  similar  than  those  furnished  by 
deep  limestone  caverns  under  nearly  the  same  climate 
in  the  two  continents  of  America  and  Europe ;  so 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  theory  of  special  creation, 
very  close  similarity  in  the  oi^anizations  of  the  two 
sets  of  faunas  might  have  been  expected.  But, 
instead  of  this,  the  affinities  of  these  two  sets  of 
faunas  are  with  those  of  their  respective  continents— 
as  of  course  they  ought  to  be  on  the  theory  of 
evolution.  Again,  what  would  have  been  the  sense 
of  creating  useless  foot-stalks  for  the  imaginary  sup- 
port cd*  absent  eyes,  not  to  mention  all  the  other 
various  grades  of  degeneration  in  other  cases  ?  So 
that,  upon  the  whole,  if  we  agree  with  the  late  Prof. 
Agassiz  in  regarding  these  cave  animals  as  furnishing 
a  crucial  test  between  the  rival  theories  of  creation 
and  evolution,  we  must  further  conclude  that  the 
whole  body  of  evidence  which  they  now  furnish  is 
weighing  on  the  «de  of  evolution. 

So  much,  then,  for  a  few  special  instances  <A  what 
Dant-in  called  rudimentary  structures,  but  what  may 
be  more  descriptively  designated — in  accordance  with 
the  theory  of  descent — obfolescent  or  vestigial  struc- 
tures. It  is,  howe\'cr,  of  great  importance  to  add  that 
these  structures  are  of  such  general  occurrence  through- 
out both  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  that,  as 
Darwin  has  observed,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  point 
to  a  single  species  which  does  not  present  one  or 
more  of  them.  In  other  words,  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible  to  find  a  single  species  which  does  not  in  this 
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K-ay  bear  some  record  of  its  own  descent  from  other 
species ;  and  the  more  closely  the  structure  of  any 
species  is  examined  anatomically,  the  more  numerous 
arc  such  records  found  to  be.  Thus,  for  example,  of 
all  organisms  that  of  man  lias  been  most  minutely 
investigated  by  anatomists;  and  therefore  I  think  it 
will  be  instructive  to  conclude  this  chapter  by  giving 
a  list  of  the  more  noteworthy  vestigial  structures 
which  arc  known  to  occur  in  the  human  body.  I  will 
take  only  those  which  arc  found  in  adult  man,  reserving 
for  the  next  chapter  those  which  occur  in  a  transitory 
manner  during  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  Rut,  even  as 
thus  restricted,  the  number  of  obsolescent  structures 
which  we  all  present  in  our  own  persons  is  so  remark- 
able, that  thcircombincd  testimony  to  our  descent  from 
a  quadrumanous  ancestry  appears  to  me  in  itself  con* 
elusive.  I  mean,  that  even  if  these  structures  stood 
alone,  or  apart  from  any  more  general  evidences  of 
our  family  relationships,  they  would  be  sufficient  to 
prove  our  parentage.  Nevertheless,  it  is  desirable  to 
remark  that  of  course  these  special  evidences  which  I 
am  about  to  detail  do  not  stand  alone.  Not  only  is 
there  the  general  analogy  furnished  by  the  general 
proof  of  evolution  elsewhere,  but  there  is  likewise 
the  more  special  correspondence  between  the  whole 
of  our  anatomy  and  that  of  our  nearest  zoological 
allies.  Now  the  force  of  this  latter  consiidcration  is  so 
enormous,  that  no.  one  who  has  not  studied  human 
anatomy  can  be  in  a  position  to  appreciate  it  For 
without  special  study  it  is  impossible  toform  any  ad- 
equate idea  of  the  intricacy  of  structure  which  is  pre- 
sented by  the  human  form.  Yet  it  is  found  that  this 
enonnously  intricate  oiganization  is  repeated  in  all  its 
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details  in  the  bodies  of  the  higher  apes.  Tbere  is  no 
bone,  muscle,  nerve^  or  vessel  of  any  importance  in  the 
one  which  is  not  answered  to  by  the  other.  Hence 
there  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  instances  of  the 
most  detailed  correspondence,  without  there  being 
any  instances  to  (he  contrary,  if  we  pay  due  regard 
to  vestigial  characters.  The  entire  corporeal  structure 
of  man  is  an  exact  anatomical  copy  of  that  which  we 
find  in  the  ape. 

My  object,  then,  here  is  to  limit  attention  to  those 
features  of  our  corporeal  structure  which,  having 
become  useless  on  account  of  our  change  in  attitude 
and  hiibits,  are  in  process  of  becoming  obsolete,  and 
therefore  occur  as  mere  vestigial  records  of  a  former 
state  of  things.  For  example,  throughout  the  vcrte- 
brated  series,  from  fish  to  mammals,  there  occurs  in 
the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  a  semi-transparent  eye-lid, 
which  ia  called  the  nictitatii^  membrane.  The  object 
of  this  structure  is  to  sweep  rapidly,  every  now  and 
then,  over  the  external  surface  of  the  eye,  apparently 
in  order  to  keep  the  surface  clean.  But  although  the 
membrane  occurs  in  all  classes  of  the  sub-kingdom, 
it  is  more  prevalent  in  some  than  in  others— e.g. 
in  birds  than  in  mammals.  Even,  however,  where  it 
does  not  occur  of  a  size  and  mobility  to  be  of  any  use, 
it  is  usually  represented,  in  animals  above  fi.shc8,  by  a 
fuoctionlcss  rudiment,  as  here  depicted  in  the  case  of 
man.    (Fig.  lo.) 

Now  the  organization  of  man  presents  so  many 
vestigial  structures  thus  referring  to  various  stages  of 
his  long  ancestral  history,  that  it  would  be  tedious  so 
much  as  to  enumerate  them.  Therefore  I  will  yet 
fiirthler  limit  the  list  of  vestigial  structures  to  be  given 
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as  examples,  by  not  only  restriaing  these  to  cases 
whkh  occur  in  our  own  organization  ;  but  of  them  I 
shall  mcntioa  only  such  as  refer  us  to  the  very  last 
stage  of  our  ancestral  history — viz.  structures  which 


Fm.  II. — Rodinnluy,  or  irnli]^il  ddiI  awlrrli,  miuclci  of  the 
hmnui  cu.    (From  Crttj/'l  Analimj.) 

have  become  obsolescent  since  the  time  when  our  dis- 
tinctivelyhuman branch  o!*  the  family  tree  diverged  from 
tbat  of  our  immediate  forefathers,  the  Quadrumana. 

(l)  MttseUs  of  tht  external  car. — These,  which  are 
of  la^  size  and  functional  use  in  quadruj>eds,  we 
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retain  in  a  dwindled  and  useless  condition  (Ftg.  1 1). 
This  is  likewise  the  case  in  anthropoid  apes ;  but  in 
not  a  few  other  Quadnimana  (c  g.  baboons,  macacus, 
magots,  &c.)  degeneration  has  not  proceeded  so  far, 
and  the  cars  arc  voluntarily  moveable. 

(a)  Panniculus  cantosis. — A  large  number  of  the 
mammalia  are  able  to  move  their  skin  by  means  of 
aub-cutancous  muscle— as  we  see,  for  instance,  in  a 
horse,  when  thus  protecting  himself  against  the 
sucking  of  flics.  We,  in  common  with*  the  Quad- 
rumana,  jxisscss  an  active  remnant  of  such  a  muscle  in 
the  skin  of  the  forehead,  whereby  wc  draw  up  the 
eyebrows;  but  we  are  no  longer  able  to  use  other 
considerable  remnants  of  it,  in  tlic  scalp  and  elsewhere, 
— or,  more  correctly,  it  is  rarely  that  we  meet  with 
persons  who  can.  But  most  of  the  Quadrumana 
(including  the  anthropoids)  arc  still  able  to  do  so. 
There  are  also  many  other  vestigial  muscles,  which 
occur  only  in  a  small  percentage  of  human  beings, 
but  which,  when  they  do  occur,  present  unmistakeable 
homologies  with  normal  muscles  in  some  of  the  Quad- 
rumana and  still  lower  animals '. 

(3)  Fcct.^Xx.  is  observable  that  in  the  infant  the 
feet  have  a  strong  deflection  inwards,  m>  that  the  soles 
in  considerable  measure  face  one  another.  This 
peculiarity,  which  is  even  more  marked  in  the  embryo 
than  in  the  infant  (see  p.  153),  and  which  becomes 
gradually  less  and  less  conspicuous  even  before  the 
child  begins  to  walk,  appcan  to  me  a  highly  su^es- 
tive  peculiarity.    For  it  plainly  refers  to  the  condition 

'  S*e  eipecklljr  Mr.  John  Wciod'i  E*P<'*i  ^''^-  ^-  ^i  ■>"  to  x^i  ""^ 
XTili:  alto  JemrH  AhmI.,  i  and  iii.  In  Ihii  cunnciiua  Dwio  rcfen 
M  M.  Kiuhaid,  Arnnb.  J.  Sc.  Nat.  Ztlg;  torn.  xriU,  p.  13,  iSt*. 
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of  thingi  io  the  Quadnimana,  sedng  that  in  all  these 
aniculs  the  feet  are  similarly  curved  inwards,  to 
iadlitate  the  grasping  of  branches.  And  even  when 
walking  on  the  grround  apes  and  monkeys  employ  to 
a  great  extent  the  outside  edges  of  their  feet,  as  does 


n) 
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Vic  I*.— Ponnhuf  ajroung  nwlepxilU  .after  Haitnuon;. 

also  a  child  when  learning  to  walk.  The  feet  (£  a 
young  child  arc  also  extraordinarily  mobile  in  all 
directions,  as  are  those  of  apes.  In  order  to  show 
these  points,  I  here  introduce  comparative  drawir^s 
of  a  young  ape  and  the  lower  extremities  of  a  still 
younger  child.   ThCM:  drawings,  moreover,  serve  at  the 
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same  time  to  illustrate  two  other  vestigial  characters, 
which  have  often  been  previously  noticed  with  regard 
to  the  infant's  foot.  I  allude  to  the  incurved  form  of 
the  legs  and  the  lateral  extension  of  the  great  toe, 
wheieby  it  approaches  the  thumb-like  character  of 


t'lO.  I}.— I^wer  ntninilin  of  >  younR  chitrl.  nnwn  fmra  lil^ 
when  Ihc  tnoMIc  feet  were  for  a  ilioil  linw  at  nit  in  a  poailioa  of 
exlreme  iaflcctioo. 

this  organ  in  the  Quadnimana.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  incurved  position  of  the  legs  and  feet,  so  in  this 
case  of  the  lateral  extensibility  of  the  great  toe,  the 
peculiarity  is  even  more  marked  in  embryonic  than  in 
infant  life.  For,  as  Prof.  AVyman  has  remarked  with 
r^ard  to  the  fcetus  when  about  an  inch  in  length. 
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**  The  great  toe  is  shorter  than  the  others ;  and,  inttead 
of  bcii^  parallel  to  them,  U  projected  at  an  angle  from 
the  side  of  the  foot,  thus  corresponding  with  the  per- 
manent condition  of  this  part  in  the  Quadrumaoa'." 
So  that  this  organ,  which,  according  to  Owen,  "is 
perhaps  the  roost  characteristic  peculiarity  in  the 
human  structure,"  when  traced  back  to  the  early 
stages  of  its  development,  is  found  to,  present  a 
notably  less  degree  of  peculiarity. 

(4}  Hauds.—T)T.  Louis  Robinson  has  recently' 
observed  that  the  grasping  power  of  the  whole  human 
hand  is  so  surpmingly  great  at  birth,  and  during  the 
first  few  weeks  of  infancy,  as  to  tw  far  in  excess  of 
present  requirements  on  the  part  of  a  young  child. 
Hence  he  concludes  that  it  refers  us  to  our  quadru- 
manous  ancestry —the  young  of  anthropoid  apes  being 
endowed  with  similar  powers  of  grasping,  in  order  to 
boki  on  to  the  hair  of  the  mother  when  she  is  using 
her  arms  for  the  purposes  of  locomotion.  This  in- 
ference appears  to  me  justifiable,  inasmuch  as  no 
other  explanation  can  be  given  of  the  comparatively 
inordinate  muscular  force  of  an  infant's  grip.  For 
experiments  showed  that  very  young  babies  are  able 
to  support  their  own  weight,  by  holding  on  to  a 
horizontal  bar,  for  a  period  varying  from  one  half  to 
more  than  two  minutes*.  With  his  kind  permission 
I  here  reproduce  one  of  Dr.  Robinson's  instantaneous, 
and  hitherto  unpublished,  photographs  of  a  very  young 
infant  This  photograph  was  taken  after  the  above 
paragraph  (3)  was  written,  and  I  introduce  it  here 
'because  it  serves  to  show  incidentally— and  perhaps 

.  *  yVN.  AW.  HiA  St.,  BMlm,  1863. 

'  \  *  HimlmKlk  Ctnlmi^,  NotcMber,  tB^i. 
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even  better  than  the  preceding  figure — the  pointi 
there  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  feet  and  great 
toes.  Again,  as  Dr.  Robinson  observes,  the  attitude, 
and  the  disproportionately  large  development  of  the 
arm*  as  compared  with  the  I^s  give  all  the  photo- 
graphs a  striking  resemblance  to  a  picture  of  the 


Flf.  1^ — An  infiDt.  three  w«ek»  old,  npiNHtloc  lt>  own  weielu  fot 
over  two  muiDt««.  The  ■Ithnde  of  the  lower  limtii,  leel,  and  ton, 
U  itTikineijr  limian.  ReprodBCnl  from  in  intluituwoni  pbatocraph, 
kiadlf  civcD  for  ihe  pnrpoM  by  Dr.  I.  Kobliuoo. 

chimpanzee  "Sally"  at  the  Zoological  Gardens.  For 
"invariably  the  thighs  are  bent  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  the  body,  and  in  no  case  did  the  lower  limbs  hang 
down  and  take  the  attitude  of  the  erect  position."  He 
adds,  *  In  many  cases  no  sign  of  distress  is  evinced, 
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and  no  cry  uttered,  until  the  grasp  b^ns  to  give 
way,'* 
(5)  Ttfti— The  absence  of  a  tail  in  man  is  popularly 
'  supposed  to  constitute  a  difficulty  against  the  doctrine 
of  his  quadrumanous  descent.  As  a  matter  of  ^t, 
however,  the  absence  of  an  external  tail  in  maa  is 


-Sicran  of  Gorilla  eompCTrri  irith  thu  of  Ktui,  (bowtnc  tha 
tul-boM*  ot  CMch.    Drawn  from  uluic  {R,  Ctll.  Surg. 


Fio.  ig.' 
rndimaiiujr 
AAu.}. 

precisely  what  this  doctrine  would  expect,  seeing  that 
the  neareM  allies  of  man  in  the  quadrumanous  scries 
are  likewise  destitute  of  an  external  tail.  Far,  then, 
from  this  deficiency  in  man  constituting  any  difficulty 
to  be  accounted  for,  if  the  case  were  not  so— i.e.  if  man 
did  possess  an  external  tail,— the  difficulty  would  be 
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to  understand  how  he  had  managed  to  retain  an 
organ  which  had  been  renounced  by  his  most  recent 
ancestors.  Nevertheless,  as  the  anthropoid  apes  con- 
tinue to  present  the  rudimentary  vestiges  of  a  tail 
in  a  few  caudal  vertcbrx  below  the  integuments,  we 
might  well  expect  to  find  a  similar  state  of  matters  in 
the  case  of  man.  And  this  is  just  what  we  do  6nd,  as 
a  glance  at  these  two  comparative  illustrations  will 
show.  (Fig.  15)  Moreover,  during  embryonic  life, 
both  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  of  man,  the  tall  much 


Fio.  iti. — Diafnmmitic  outline  of  the  hsiMa  embryo  trben  sbont 
■even  ureeki  old,  ihowbg  the  itlitioni  of  ibe  X\aA»  Mtd  tail  to  tbt 
uimk  (after  Allen  Thomuio).  r,  the  nditl,  ■nd  w,  the  ulatir,  bonUr  of 
the  hand  and  fbce-atn) ;  /,  the  tibial,  and  f,  the  fibular,  border  of  the 
foot  and  lower  leg  i  «*^  ear ;/,  ipinkl  cord  I  *,  umUIJual  cord  ;>,  Uandual 
eill-tliU;  t,  tail. 

more  closely  resembles  that  of  the  lower  kinds  of 
quadrumanous  animals  from  which  tlicse  higher  re- 
presentatives of  the  group  have  descended.  For  at 
a  certain  stage  of  embryonic  life  the  tail,  both  of  apes 
and  of  human  beings,  is  actually  longer  than  the  legs 
(see  Fig.  16).  And  at  this  stage  of  development, 
also,  the  tail  admits  of  being  moved  by  muscles 
which  later  on  dwindle  away.  Occasionally,  however, 
C  1 
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these  muscles  persist,  and  arc  then  described  by 
aiuKMnists  as  abnormalities.  The  following  illustra- 
tions serve  to  show  the  muscles  in  question,  when  thus 
found  in  adutt  man. 


Fm.  x't^StvUt  and  back  view  «f  wluU  baBurn  uctbid.  ilinwini; 
abootawl  pcnirtrnce  of  vexticbl  Uil-maKlcn.  (Tbc  fir*t  ilrawins  li 
coiM  fram  TniC  W  *{««■'«  [upcr  in /nfrw/,  Amal.  a$id  PkytUl^ifA. 
79  i  the  KCood  ii  eomptlcJ  Trom  dilTerait  )pcciBCM.) 


(6)  Vermiform  Appendix  of  the  Caraan. — This  is  of 
Ufge  size  and  functional  use  in  the  process  of  digestion 
among  many  herbivorous  animals ;  while  in  man  it  is 
not  only  too  small  to  serve  any  such  purpose,  but  is 
even  a  source  of  danger  to  life— many  persons  dying 
every  year  from  inflammation  set  up  by  the  lodge- 
ment  in  thin  blind  tube  of  fruit-stones,  &c. 

In  'the  orang  it  is  Ifmga  than  io  man  (Fig.  18),  as 
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fro.  ii.~AfffHJix  mrmi/armii  in  Oranc  and  [n  Nfan.  Drawn  rrom 
dried  infislfd  ipccimrni  tn  the  Cambtidcc  >Iiiwnm  bj  Wt.  J,  J.  U«> 
Mr.  //,  Uiumi  O,  coIodi  C,  taxum ;  W,  «  wiodow  cut  in  Um  wmll 
«f  tbeccNnm;  xix,  ibeippemlii. 
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it  is  also  in  the  human  f<etui  proportionally  compared 
with  the  adulu  (Fig.  19.)  In  some  of  the  lower  herbi- 
vorous animals  it  is  longer  than  the  entire  body. 

Like  vestigial  structures  in  general,  however,  this  one 
is  highly  variable.  Thus  the  above  cut  (Fig.  19)  serves 
to  show  that  it  may  sometimes  be  almost  as  short  in 
the  orang  as  it  normally  is  in  man — both  the  human 
subjects  of  this  illustration  having  been  normal 

(7)  Ear. — Mr.  Darwin  writes: — 

The  celebrated  >cuIp(or,  Mr.  Woolner,  informt  nw  of  one 

Bule  pccultariiy  in  the  eKlernal  ear,  which  he  hai  often  obtctvcd 

both  in  men  and  women  ....  The 

peculiarity  conticti  in  a  little  blunt 

pmnt,  projecting  from  the   inwardly 

folded     margin,     or    helix.      When 

present,  it  i>  developed  at  birth,  and, 

t  according  to   Prof.   Ludwjg  Meyer, 

^  more    frequently   in    man   than   in 

A  woman.    Mr.  Woolner  made  an  exact 

f  model  <A  one  tuch  caie,  and  sent  me 

\  the  accompanying  drawing  ....  The 

1  helix  obviouily  contitti  of  the  extreme 

'  margin  of  the  ear  folded  inwardi ; 

and  the  folding  appear*  to  be  b  lome 

Fin.    10.  —  HuDun   ew.  manner  connected  with  the  whole  ex- 

Sf  Ko;:^.   T£  "™*  **'  *^'"«  permanency  pre«ed 

pn^eoing  pomt,  backward*.    In  many  monkeyi,  which 

do  not  fland  high  in  the  order,  a* 

baboon*  and  want  *pecie*  of  macacua,  the  upper  portion  of 

the  car  i*  iligbtly  pointed,  and  the  margin  i*  not  at  all  folded 

inward*;  but  if  the  margin  were  to  be  thu*  folded,  a  *Iight 

pMUt  wonU  nece**BTiIy  project  towards  the  centre  ....  The 

foOowing  wood-cnt  i*  an  accurate  copy  of  a  photograph  <S  the 

CDBtu  <£  an  oraog  (kindly  eenl  me  by  Dr.  Nitacbc),  in  which  it 

liny  be  teen  bow  diSctent  the  pointed  outline  of  the  ear  i*  at 

ikia  lieriod  fruoi  iu  adult  condition,  lAea  It  bears  a  dote 
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genual  reseniblance  to  that  of  man  [including  even  tbc  occa- 
Honal  appearance  of  the  projectini;  point  ihown  in  the  preceding 
woodcut].  It  i*  evident  that  the  folding  over  of  the  lip  of  uiclt 
an  ear,  unlet!  it  changed  greatly  during  iu  further  development, 
would  give  riw  to  a  point  projecting  bwarda '. 


FlO.  II. — Fnelnt  of  *n  Onnc-     Exact  copy  of  ■  photognpN 
■bowinj;  Ihc  form  of  ihe  car  at  lhj<t  curly  itage. 

The  roUowing  woodcut  serves  still  further  to  show 
vestigial  resemblances  between  the  human  ear  and 
that  of  apes.  The  last  X\io  figures  illustrate  the 
general  resemblance  between  the  normal  ear  of  foetal 
man  and  the  ear  of  an  adult  orang-outang.  The 
other  two  figures  on  the  lower  line  are  intended  to 
exhibit  occasional  modifications  of  the  adult  human 
ear,  which  approximate  simian  characters  somewhat 
more  closely  than  docs  the  normal  tyt^e.  It  will  be 
observed  that  in  their  comparatively  small  lobes  these 
ears  resemble  those  of  all  the  apes;  and  that  while  the 
outer  margin  of  one  is  not  unl  ike  that  of  the  Harbary 

'  DatiMl  ^ Mait,  lad  cd.,  pp.  ig-iC 
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ape,  the  outer  margin  of  the  other  follows  those  of  the 
chimpanzee  and  orang.  Of  course  it  would  be  easy 
to  select  individual  human  ears  which  present  cither 
of  these  characters  in  a  more  pronounced  degree; 
but  these  cars  have  been  chosen  as  models  because 
they  present  both  characters  in  conjunction.  The 
upper  row  of  figures  likewise  shows  the  clj^c  similarity 
or  hair-tracts,  and  the  direction  of  growth  on  the  part 
of  the  hair  itself,  in  cases  where  the  human  ear  happens 
to  be  of  an  abnormally  hirsute  character.  But  this 
particular  instance  (which  'I  do  not  think  has  been 
previously  noticed)  introduces  us  to  the  subject  of  hair, 
and  hair-growth,  in  general. 

(8)  Mi;r.— Adult  man  presents  rudimentary  hair 
over  most  parts  of  the  body.  Wallace  has  sought  to 
draw  a  refined  distinction  between  wis  vestigial  coating 
and  the  useful  coating  of  quadrumanous  animals,  in 
the  absence  of  the  former  from  th^  human  back.  But 
even  ttiis  refined  distinction  does^not  hold.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  comparatively  hairless  chimpanzee 
which  died  last  year  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  (7". 
ealvus)  was  remarkably  denuded  over  the  back  ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  men  who  present  a  considerable 
development  of  hair  over  the«rest  of  their  bodies 
present  it  aI.so  on  their  backs  apd  sholildera.  Again, 
in  all  men  the  rudimentary  hair  on  the  upper  and 
lower  arm  is  directed  towards  th^  elbow — a  peculiarity 
which  occurs  nowhere  else  in  (he  animal  kingdom, 
with  the  exception  of  the  anthropoid  apes  and  a  few 
American  monkeys,  where  it  presumably  has  to  do 
with  arboreal  habits.  For,  when  sitting  in  trees,  the 
orang,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Wallace,  places  its  hands 
above  its  head  with  its  elbows  pointing  downwards : 
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the  disposition  of  hair  on  the  arms  and  forc-amu  then 
has  the  effect  of  thatch  in  turning  the  rain.  Again, 
I  find  that  in  all  species  of  apes,  monkeys,  and 
baboons  which  I  have  examined  (and  they  have  been 
numerous),  the  hair  on  the  backs  of  the  hands  and 
feet  is  continued  as  far  as  the  first  row  of  phalanges ; 
but  becomes  scanty,  or  disappears  altogether,  on  the 
second  row ;  while  it  is  invariably  absent  on  the 
terminal  row.  I  also  find  that  the  same  peculiarity 
occurs  in  man.  We  all  have  rudimentary  hair  on  the 
first  row  of  phalanges,  both  of  hands  and  feet :  when 
present  at  all,  it  is  more  scanty  on  the  second  row ; 
and  in  no  case  have  I  been  able  to  find  any  on 
the  terminal  row.  In  all  cases  these  peculiarities  are 
congenital,  and  the  tola)  absence  or  partial  presence 
of  hair  on  the  second  phalanges  is  constant  in  different 
species  of  Quadrumana.  For  instance,  it  is  entirely 
absent  in  all  the  chimpanzees,  which  I  have  examined, 
while  scantily  present  in  all  the  orangs.  As  in  man, 
it  occurs  in  a  patch  midway  between  the  joints. 

Besides  showing  these  two  features  with  regard  to 
the  disposition  of  hair  on  the  human  arm  and  hand, 
the  above  woodcut  illustrates  a  third.  By  looking 
closely  at  the  arm  of  the  very  hairy  man  from  whom 
the  drawing  was  taken,  it  could  be  seen  that  there  was 
a  strong  tendency  towards  a  whorlcd  arrangement 
of  the  hairs  on  the  backs  of  the  wrists.  This  is 
likewise,  as  a  general  rulc^  a  marked  feature  in  the 
arrangement  of  hair  on  the  same  places  in  the  gorilla, 
orang,  and  chimpanzee.  In  the  specimen  of  the 
latter,  however,  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken, 
this  characteristic  was  not  well  marked.  The  down* 
ward  direction  of  the  hair  on  the  backs  of  the  hands 
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is  exactly  the  same  in  man  as  it  is  in  ali  the  anthropoid 
apes.  Again,  with  regard  to  hair,  Darwin  notices  tliat 
fxxasionally  there  appears  in  man  a  few  hairs  in  the 
eyebrows  much  longer  than  the  others ;  and  that  they 
seem  to  be  representative  of  similarly  long  and  scattered 
hairs  which  occur  in  the  chimpanzee,  macacus,  and 
baboons. 

Lastly,  it  may  be  here  more  conveniently  observed 
than  in  the  next  chapter  on  KmhtyoXo^,  that  at 
about  the  sixth  month  the  human  foetus  is  often ' 
thickly  coated  with  somewhat  long  dark  hair  over 
the  entire  body,  except  the  soles  of  the  feet  and 
palms  of  the  hands,  which  are  likewise  bare  in  all 
quadrumanous  animals.  This  covering,  which  is  called 
the  lanugo,  and  sometimes  extends  even  to  the  whole 
forehead,  ears,  and  face,  is  shed  before  birth.  So  that 
it  appears  to  be  useless  for  any  purpose  other  than 
that  of  emphatically  declaring  man  a  child  of  the 
monkey. 

(9)  Teeth, — Darwin  writes : — 

It  appears  as  if  the  posterior  molar  or  wisdom-uetl)  were 
icndbjc  to  become  nidimentaiy  in  the  more  civiliwd  races  of 
nun.  Tbeie  iceth  arc  rather  tmallcr  ih.-in  the  other  molart,  as 
is  likewue  the  cue  with  the  corresponding  teeih  id  the  chim- 
ponice  and  otang ;  and  they  have  only  two  separate  fangi .... 
They  are  also  much  more  liable  to  vary,  both  in  ftructure  and  io 
the  period  oT  their  development,  than  the  other  tccih.  In  the 
Melaaian  races,  on  the  other  band,  the  wUdom.ieeih  arc  usually 
furnished  with  three  separate  fan);s,  and  are  luually  sound  [Le> 
not  specially  liable  to  decay] ;  they  also  differ  irom  tbc  other 
niolars  in  siM^  less  Ihaa  io  tbe  Caucasian  races. 

Now,  in  addition  to  these  there  are  other  respects  ■ 
in  which  the  dwindling  condition  of  wisdom-teeth  is 
niaiuf<;stcd — particularly  with  regard  to  the  pattern  of 
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thdr  crowns.  Indeed,  in  this  respect  it  would  seem 
that  even  in  the  anthropoid  apes  there  is  the  be- 
ginning of  a  tendency  to  degeneration  of  the  molai 
teeth  from  behind  forwards.  For  if  we  compare  the 
three  molars  in  the  lower  jaw  of  the  gorilla,  orang, 
and  chimpanzee,  wc  find  that  the  gorilla  has  five  wcll- 
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marked  cusps  on  all  three  of  them;  but  that  in  the 
orang  the  cusps  arc  not  so  pronounced,  while  in  the 
chimpanzee  there  are  only  four  of  them  on  the  third 
molar.  Now  in  man  it  is  only  the  first  of  these  three 
teeth  which  normally  presents  five  cusps,  both  the 
others  presenting  only  four.    So  that,  comparing  all 
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these  genera  together,  it  appears  that  the  number 
of  cusps  is*  being  reduced  from  behind  forwards ; 
the  chimpanzee  having  lost  one  of  them  from  the 
third  molar,  while  man  has  not  only  lost  this,  but 
also  one  from  the  second  molar, — and,  it  may  be  added, 
likewise  partially  (or  even  totally]  from  the  first  molar, 
as  a  frequent  variation  among  civilized  races.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  variations  are  often  met  with  In  the 
opposite  direction,  where  the  second  or  the  third 
molar  of  man  presents  five  cusps — in  the  one  case 
following  the  chimpanzee,  in  the  other  the  gorilla. 
7*hcse  latter  variations,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  reversionary.  For  these  facts  I  am  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  C  S.  Tomes. 

(ro)  Ptrforations  of  the  humerus. — The  peculiarities 
whid)  we  have  to  notice  under  this  heading  are  two  in 
number.  First,  the  supra- condyloid  foramen  is  a  nor- 
mal feature  in  some  of  the  lower  Quadrumana(Fig.  35), 
where  it  gives  passage  to  the  great  nerve  of  the  fore* 
arm,  and  often  also  to  the  great  artery.  In  man,  how- 
ever, it  is  not  a  normal  feature.  Yet  it  occurs  in  a 
small  percentage  of  cases — viz.,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Turner,  in  about  one  per  cent.,  and  therefore  is  r^ardcd 
by  Darwin  as  a  vestigial  character.  Secondly,  there  is 
inter-condyloid  foramen,  which  is  also  situated  near 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus,  but  more  in  the  middle 
of  the  bone.  This  occurs,  but  not  constantly,  in  apes, 
and  also  in  the  human  species.  From  the  fact  that  it 
docs  so  much  more  frequently  in  the  bones  of  ancient — 
and  also  of  some  savage — races  of  mankind  (viz.  in  20 
to  50  per  cent  of  cases),  Darwin  is  disposed  to  regard 
it  also  as  a  vcst^ial  feature.  On  the  other  hand.  Prof. 
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pres^on  of  impoverished  nutrition  during  the  growth 
of  the  bone. 
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.  FlO.  ij. — PcrfbnilioD  of  the  Iiumenii  (supra •conHytoiil  Coraniefi)  in 
Ihrccipecict  of  Qnadniinuu  where  i(nornullynccun,«nil  in  Man,  where 
it  dOMDOliwiinaUy  occur.    DrnwD  from  nature  (A'.  CM.  Smrg.  Miu.\ 

(u)  Flattening  of  tibia. — In  some  very  ancient 
human  skeletons,  there  lias  also  been  found  a  lateral 
flattening  of  the  tibia,  which  rarely  occurs  in  any  ex- 
isting human  beings,  but  which  appears  to  have  been 
usual  among  thcearlicst  races  of  mankind  hitherto  dis- 
covered. According  to  I3roca,  the  measurements  of 
these  fossil  human  tibis  resemble  those  of  apes.  More- 
over, the  bone  is  bent  and  strongly  convex  forwards, 
while  its  angles  are  so  rounded  as  to  present  the 
nearly  oval  section  seen  in  apes.  It  is  in  association 
with  these  ape-like  human  tibix  that  perforated  humi;n 
of  man  arc  found  in  greatest  abundance. 
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■  On  the  other  hand,  however,  there  is  reason  to  doubt 
whether  this  form  of  tibia  in  man  ii  really  a  survival 
from  his  quadrumanous  ancestry.  For,  as  Boyd- 
-  Dawkins  and  Hartmann  have  pointed  out,  the  degree 
of  flattening  presented  by  some  of  these  ancient 
buman  bones  agreattr  than  that  which  occurs  in  any 
existing  species  of  anthropoid  ape.  Of  course  the 
possibility  remains  that  the  unknown  species  of  ape 
from  which  man  descended  may  have  had  its  tibia 
more  flattened  than  is  now  observable  in  any  of  the 
existing  species.  Nevertheless,  as  some  doubt  attaches 
to  this  particular  cafe,  I  do  not  press  it— and,  indeed, 
only  mention  it  at  ail  in  order  that  the  doubt  may  be 
expressed. 

Similarly,  I  will  conclude  by  remarking  that  several 
other  instances  of  the  survival  of  vestigia)  structures 
in  man  have  been  alleged,  which  are  of  a  still  more 
doubtful  character.  Of  such,  for  example,  are  the 
supposed  absence  of  the  genial  tubercle  in  the  case 
of  a  very  ancient  jaw-bone  of  man,  and  the  disposition 
of  valves  in  human  veins.  From  the  former  it  was 
argued  that  the  posKssor  of  this  very  ancient  jaw-bone 
was  probably  speechless,  inasmuch  as  the  tubercle  in  ' 
existing  man  gives  attachment  to  muscles  of  the 
tongue.  From  the  latter  it  has  been  argued  that  all 
the  valves  in  the  veins  of  the  human  body  have 
reTercnce,  in  their  disposition,  to  the  incidence  of  blood- 
pressure  when  the  attitude  of  the  body  is  horizontal, 
or  quadnipedaL  Now,  the  former  case  has  already 
broken  down,  and  I  find  that  the  latter  does  not  hold. 
But  we  can  well  afford  to  lose  such  doubtful  and 
spurious  cases,  in  view  of  all  the  forgoing  unquestion- 
able a^d  genuine  cases  of  vest^ial  stniaure*  which  are 
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to  be  met  with  even  withia  the  limits  of  our  own 
organization — and  even  when  these  limits  are  still 
further  limited  by  selecting  only  those  instances  which 
refer  to  the  very  latest  chapter  of  our  long  ancestral 
history. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Embryology. 

We  will  next  consider  what  of  late  years  has 
become  the  most  important  of  the  lines  of  evidence, 
not  only  in  favour  of  the  general  fact  of  evolution, 
butalsoof  its  history :  I  mean  the  evidence  which  has 
been  yielded  by  the  newest  of  the  sciences,  the  sdcoce 
of  £mbryo1<%y'  Out  here,  as  in  the  analogous  case 
of  adult  morphology,  in  order  to  do  justice  to  the 
mass  of  evidence  which  has  now  been  accumulated, 
a  whole  volume  would  be  necessary.  As  in  that 
previous  case,  therefore,  I  must  restrict  myself  to 
giving  an  outline  sketch  of  the  main  facts. 

First  I  will  display  what  in  the  language  oi  Paley 
we  may  call  "  the  state  of  the  ai^gument." 

It  is  an  observable  fact  that  there  is  often  a  close 
correspondence  between  developmental  changes  as 
revealed  by  any  chronological  series  of  fossils  which 
may  happen  to  have  been  preserved,  and  develop- 
mental changes  which  may  be  observed  during  the 
life-history  of  now  existing  in''  .'iduals  belonging  to 
the  same  group  of  anini.  For  instance^  the 
successive  development  of  [  <ngs  in  the  horns  of 
deei^like  animals,  which  is  sf  clearly  shown  in  the 
geological  history  of  (bis  tribt  is  closely  reproduced 
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in  the  lire*htstory  of  existing  dccr.  Or,  in  other 
words,  the  antlers  of  an  existing  deer  furnish  in  their 
development  a  kind  of  return/,  or  recapitulation,  of  the 
successive  phases  whereby  the  primitive  horn  was  grad- 
ually superseded  by  horns  presenting  a  greater  and 
greater  numberof  prongs  in  successivespccies  of  extinct 
deer  (Fig.  26).  Now  it  must  be  obvious  that  such  a  re- 
capitulation in  the  life-history  of  an  existing  animal  of 
devclopmcntaichangcssucccssivclydistinctivcofsundry 
allied,  though  now  extinct  species,  speaks  strongly  in 
favour  of  evolution-  For  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of  this 
theory  that  new  forms  arise  from  older  forms  by  way 
of  hereditary  descent,  wo  should  antecedently  expect, 
if  the  theory  is  true,  that  the  phases  of  development 
presented  by  the  individual  oi^anism  would  follow,  in 
their  main  outlines,  those  phases  of  development 
through  which  their  long  line  of  ancestors  had  passed. 
The  only  alternative  view  is  that  as  species  of  deer, 
for  instance,  were  separately  created,  additional  prongs 
were  successively  added  to  their  antlers  ;  and  yet 
that,  in  order  to  be  so  added  to  successive  species, 
every  individual  deer  belonging  to  later  species  was 
required  to  repeat  in  his  own  lifetime  the  process  of 
successive  additions  which  had  previously  taken 
place  in  a  remote  series  of  extinct  species.  Now  I 
do  not  deny  that  this  vieu-  is  a  possible  view ;  but  I 
do  deny  that  it  is  a  probable  one.  According  to 
the  evolutionary  interpretation  of  such  facts,  we  can 
see  a  very  good  reason  why  the  life-history  of  the 
individual  is  thus  a  condensed  rimmi  of  the  life- 
history  of  its  ancestral  species.  But  according  to  the 
opposite  view  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  such 
should  be  the  case.    In  a    previous    chapter — ^the 
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chapter  on  Classificatioa — we  have  seen  that  if  each 
species  were  created  separately,  no  reason  can  be 
assigned  why  they  should  all  have  been  turned  out 
upon  structural  patterns  so  strongly  auggcstive  of 
hereditary  descent  with  gradual  modifications,  or  slow 
divcrgence-~the  result  being  group  subordinated  to 
group,  with  the  most  generalised  (or  least  developed) 
forms  at  the  bottom,  and  the  highest  products  of 
organization  at  the  top.  And  now  wc  sec — or  shall 
immediately  see— that  this  consideration  admits  of 
being  greatly  fortified  by  a  study  of  the  develop- 
mental history  of  every  individual  organism.  If  it 
would  be  an  unaccountable  fact  thnt  every  separately 
created  species  should  have  been  created  with  close 
structural  resemblances  to  a  certain  limited  number 
of  other  species,  less  close  resemblances  to  certain 
further  species,  and  so  backwards  ;  assuredly  it  would 
be  a  still  more  unaccountable  fact  that  every  indi- 
vidual of  every  species  should  exhibit  in  its  own 
person  a  history  of  developmental  change,  every  term 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  structural  peculiarities 
of  its  now  extinct  predecessors— and  this  in  the  exact 
historical  order  of  their  succession  in  geological  time. 
The  more  that  we  think  about  this  antithesis  between 
the  naturalistic  and  the  non>naturalistic  interpreta- 
tions, the  greater  must  we  feel  the  contrast  in  respect 
of  rationality  to  become ;  and,  therefore,  I  need  not 
spend  time  by  saying  anything  further  upon  the 
antecedent  standing  of  the  two  theories  in  this 
respect.  The  evidence,  then,  which  I  am  about  to 
adduce  from  the  study  of  development  in  the  life- 
histories  of  individual  organisms,  will  be  regarded  by 
me  as  to  much  unquestionable  evidence  in  favour  of 
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mmWat  proceises  of  development  in  the  life^hiatorici 
of  thdr  respective  npedct— in  so  far,  I  mean,  as  the 
two  sets  of  changes  admit  of  being  proved  parallel 

In  the  only  illustration  hitherto  adduced — viz.  that 
of  dceis'  horns — the  scries  of  changes  from  a  one- 
pronged  horn  to  a  fully  developed  arborescent  antler, 
is  a  series  which  takes  place  during  the  adult  life  of 
the  animal ;  for  it  is  only  when  the  breeding  age 
has  bran  attained  that  horns  are  required  to  appear. 
But  seeing  that  every  animal  passes  through  most  of 
the  phases  of  its  development,  not  only  before  the 
breeding  ^e  has  been  attained,  but  even  before  the 
time  of  its  own  birth,  dearly  the  largest  field  for 
the  study  of  individual  development  is  furnished  by 
embryolt^.  For  instance,  there  is  a  salamander 
which  differ*  from  most  other  salamanders  in  being 
exclusively  terrestrial  in  its  habits.  Now,  the  young 
of  this  •alamander  before  their  birth  are  found  to 
be  furnished  with  gills,  which,  however,  they  are  never 
destined  to  use.  Yet  these  gills  are  so  perfectly 
formed,  that  if  the  young  salamanders  be  removed 
from  the  body  of  thctr  mother  shortly  before  birth, 
and  be  then  immediately  placed  in  water,  the 
little  animals  show  themselves  quite  capable  of 
aquatic  respiration,  and  will  merrily  swim  about  in 
a  medium  which  would  quickly  drown  their  own 
parent  Here,  then,  we  have  both  morphological  and 
physiological  evidence  pointing  to  the  possession  of 
plU  by  the  ancestors  of  the  land- salamander. 

It  would  be  easy  to  devote  the  whole  of  the  present 
chapter  to  an  enumeration  of  special  instances  of  the 
kinds  thus  diosen  Ua  purposes  of  illustration ;  but 
u  i^  it  desirable  to  take-  a  deeper,  and  therefore 
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a  more  general  view  of  the  whole  subject,  I  will  b<^!n 
at  the  foundation,  and  gradually  work  up  from  the 
earliest  stages  of  development  to  the  latest  Before 
starting,  however,  I  ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind 
one  consideration,  which  must  reasonably  prevent 
our  anticipating  that  in  tvtry  east  the  lifc-history  of 
an  individual  organism  should  present  a /////recapitu- 
lation of  the  life-history  of  its  ancestral  line  of  species. 
Supposing  the  theory  of  evolution  to  be  true,  it  must 
follow  that  in  many  cases  it  would  have  been  more  or 
less  disadvantageous  to  a  developing  type  that  it 
should  have  been  obliged  to  reproduce  in  its  individual 
representatives  all  the  phases  of  development  pre- 
viously undergone  by  its  ancestry — even  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  family.  Wc  can  easily  understand, 
for  example,  that  the  waste  of  material  required  for 
building  up  the  useless  gills  of  the  embryonic  sala- 
manders is  a  waste  which,  sooner  or  later,  is  likely  to 
be  done  away  with  ;  so  that  the  fact  of  its  occurring 
at  all  is  in  itself  enough  to  show  that  the  change  from 
aquatic  to  terrestrial  habits  on  the  part  of  this  species 
must  have  been  one  of  comparatively  recent  occurrence. 
Now,  in  as  far  as  it  is  detrimental  to  a  developing 
type  that  it  should  pass  through  any  particular  ances- 
tral phases  of  development,  we  may  be  sure  that  natural 
selection— or  whatever  other  adjustive  causes  we  may 
suppose  to  have  been  at  work  in  the  adaptation  of 
organisms  to  their  surroundings — will  constantly  seek 
to  get  rid  of  this  necessity,  with  the  result,  when 
successful,  of  dropping  out  the  detrimental  phases. 
Thus  the  foreshortening  of  developmental  history 
which  takes  place  in  the  individual  lifetime  may  be 
expected  often  to  take  place,  not  only  in  the  way  of 
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condensation,  but  also  in  the  way  of  excision.  Many 
pagea  cS  ancestral  history  may  be  recapitulated  in 
the  pai^raphs  of  embryonic  development,  while 
othera  may  not  be  so  much  as  mentioned.  And  that 
this  u  the  true  explanation  of  what  embryol<^ists 
term  "direct"  development — or  of  a  more  or  less 
sudden  leap  from  one  phase  to  another,  without  any 
appearance  of  intermediate  phases — is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  in  some  cases  both  direct  and  indirect  develop- 
ment occur  within  the  same  group  of  organisms,  some 
genera  or  families  having  dropped  out  the  intermediate 
pbaies  which  other  genera  or  families  retain. 

The  ar^mcnt  from  embryology  must  be  taken  to 
begin  with  the  first  beginning  of  individual  life  in  the 
ovum.  And,  in  order  (o  understand  the  bearings  of 
the  aigumcnt  in  this  its  first  stage,  we  must  consider 
the  phenomena  of  reproduction  in  the  simplest  form 
which  these  phenomena  are  known  to  present. 

The  whole  of  the  animal  kii^dom  is  divided  into 
two  great  groups,  which  are  called  the  Protozoa  and 
the  Metazoa.  Similarly,  the  whole  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  divided  into  the  Protophyta  and  the  Mcta- 
phyta.  The  characteristic  feature  of  all  the  Protozoa 
and  Protophyta  is  that  the  organism  consists  of  a 
single  physiological  cell,  while  the  characteristic  of  all 
the  Metazoa  and  McUphyU  is  that  the  organism 
consists  of  a  plurality  of  physiological  cells,  variously 
modified  to  subserve  different  functions  in  the 
economy  of  the  animal  or  plant,  as  the  case  may  be. 
For  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  hereafter  deal  only 
mth  the  case  of  animals  (Protozoa  and  MeUzoa);  but 
it  miy  throughout  be  understood  that  everything 
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which  is  said  applies  also  to'  the  case  of  plants 
(Protophyta  and  Mctaphyta). 

A  Protozodn  (like  a  Protophyton)  is  a  solitary  cell, 
or  a  "  unicellular  organism,"  while  a  Metazoiin  (like  a 
Metaphyton)  is  a  society  of  cells,  or  a  "  multicellular 
organism."  Now,  it  is  only  in  the  multicellular 
organisms  that  there  is  any  observable  distinction  of 
sex.  In  all  the  unicellular  organisms  the  phenomena 
of  reproduction  api>ear  to  be  more  or  less  identical 
with  those  of  growth.  Nevertheless,  as  these  phe- 
nomena are  here  in  some  cases  su^cstivcly  peculiar, 
I  will  consider  them  more  in  detail. 

A  Frotozoon  is  a  single  corpuscle  of  protoplasm, 
which  in  difTercnt  species  of  Protozoa  varies  in  size 
from  more  than  one  inch  to  less  than  iVdo  of  an  inch 
in  diameter.  In  some  species  there  is  an  enveloping 
cortical  substance ;  in  other  species  no  such  substance 
can  be  detected.  Again,  in  most  species  there  is  a 
nucleus,  while  in  other  spiicics  no  such  dilTerentiation 
of  structure  has  hitherto  been  observed.  Nevertheless, 
from  the  fact  that  the  nucleus  occurs  in  the  majority 
of  Protozoa,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the  demon- 
stration of  this  body  is  often-  a  matter  of  extreme 
difficulty,  not  only  in  some  of  the  Protozoi  where  it 
has  been  but  recently  detected,  but  also  in  the  case  of 
certain  physiological  cells  elsewhere, — from  these  facts 
it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  all  the  Protozoa 
possess  a  nucleus,  whether  or  not  it  admits  of  being 
rendered  visible  by  histological  methods  thus  far  at 
our  dLoposal.  If'  this  is  the  case,  we  should  be  justi- 
fied in.  saying,  as  I  have  said,  that  a  Protozodn  is  an 
isolated  physiological  cell,  and,  like  cells  in  general, 
multiplies  by  means  of  what  Spencer  and  Hiickel 
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have  aptly  called  a  process  of  discontinuous  growth. 
That  is  to  say,  when  a  cell  reaches  maturity,  further  . 
growth  takes  place  in  the  direction  of  a  severance  of 
its  substance— the  separated  portion  thus  starting 
anew  as  a  distinct  physiological  unit.  But,  notwith- 
standing the  complex  changes  which  have  bees  more 
recently  observed  to  take  place  in  the  nucleus  of  some 
Protozoa  prior  to  -  their  division,  the  process  of 
multiplication  by  division  may  still  be  regarded  as  a 
process  of  growth,  which  differs  from  the  previous 
growth  of  the  individual  cell  in  being  attended  by  a 
severance  of  continuity.  I  f  we  take  a  suspended  drop 
of  gum,  and  gradually  add  to  its  size  by  allowing 
more  and  more  gum  to  flow  into  it,  a  point  will 
eventually  be  reached  at  which  the  force  of  gravity 
will  overcome  that  of  cohesion,  and  a  portion  of  the 
drop  will  fall  away  from  the  remainder.  Here  we 
have  a  rough  physical  simile,  although  of  course  no 
true  analogy.  In  virtue  of  a  continuous  assimilation 
of  nutriment,  the  protoplasm  of  a  cell  increases  in 
mass,  until  it  reaches  the  sice  at  which  the  forces  of 
disruption  overcome  those  of  cohesion^^r,  in  other 
words,  the  point  at  which  increase  of  size  is  no  longer 
compatible  with  continuity  of  subst:ince.  Ncvcrthc- 
less,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  process  is  thus 
merely  a  physical  one.  The  phenomena  which  occur 
even  in  the  simplest — or  so-called  "direct" — cell- 
diviuoa,  arc  of  themselves  enough  to  prove  that  the 
process  is  vital,  or  physiolc^ical ;  and  this  in  a  high 
decree  of  specialization-  But  so,'  likewise,  are  all 
processes  of  growth  in  organic  structures ;  and  there- 
fore the  smile  of  the  drop  of  gum  is  not  to  be 
regarded    as   a    true   analogy:    it   serves   only  to 
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indicate  the  fact  that  when  cell-growth  proceeds 
beyond  a  certain  point  cell-division  ensues.  The 
size  to  which  cells  may  grow  before  they  thus  divide 
is  veiy  variable  in  different  kinds  of  cells;  for  while 
some  may  normally  attain  a  length  of  ten  or  twelve 
inches,  others  divide  before  they  measure  t^'u  o  of  an 
inch.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  detail,  and  docs 
not  affect  the  general  physiological  principles  on 
which  we  are  at  present  engaged. 


Fig.  >7. — (isniun  ufa  Pioioioiin.  In  the  li-rt-hand  drawinj;  Ihe  proectt 
ii  re|>ic(cntcd  »  hivlnf;  advanctd  MilTicientlf  far  to  hive  ciattl  > 
(livitiun  and  Kcregition  boltLor  the  niiGlciii  and  the  voicle.  In  the 
rielit-hnnd  drawing  the  pruceu  i*  reprcientid  ■!  complete,  w.  K, 
•etcrcdDucleui;  tv,  tcvered  vcHcle:/«,pKndo[>oilm;/,  iageMedlbod. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  a  I'rotozodn  is  a  single  cell ; 
for  even  although  in  some  of  the  higher  forms  of 
protozoal  life  a  colony  of  cells  may  be  bound  together 
in  organic  connexion,  each  of  these  cells  is  in  itself  an 
"  individual,"  capable  of  self-nourishment,  reproduction, 
and,  generally,  of  independent  existence.  Consc- 
quently,  when  the  growth  of  a  Protozoon  ends  ia  a 
division  of  its  substance,  the  two  parts  wander  away 
from  each  other  as  separate  organisms.    (Fig.  17.) 
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The  next  point  u'e  have  to  observe  is,  that  in  all 
cases  where  a  cell  or  a  Protozoon  multiplies  by 
way  cX  fistiparous  division,  the  process  begins  in  the 
nucleus.  If  the  nucleus  divides  into  two  parts,  the 
whole  cell  will  eventually  divide  into  two  parts,  each 
of  which  retains  a  portion  of  the  original  nucleus,  as 
rciiresented  in  the  above  figure.  If  the  nucleus  divides 
into  three,  four,  or. even,  as  happens  in  the  develop- 
ment of  some  embryonic  tissues,  into  as  many  as  six 
paTt%  the  cell  will  subdivide  into  a  corresponding 
number,  each  retaining  a  porti<m  of  the  nucleus. 
Therefore,  in  all  cases  of  fissiparous  division,  the 
seat  or  origin  of  the  process  is  the  nucleus. 

Thus  lar,  then,  the  phenomena  of  multiplication  are 
identical  in  all  the  lowest  or  unicellul^  oi^anisms, 
and  in  the  constituent  cells  <rf'  all  the  higher  or  multi- 
cellular. And  this  is  the  first  point  which  I  desire  to 
ouke  apparent.  For  where  the  object  is  to  prove  a 
continuity  between  the  plienomcna  of  growth  and 
reproduction,  it  is  of  primary  importance  to  show — 
1st,  that  there  is  such  a  continuity  in  the  case  of  all 
the  unicellular  organisms,  and,  snd,  that  there  are  all 
the  above  points  of  resemblance  between  the  multi- 
plicatioD  of  cells  in  the  unicellular  and  in  the  multi- 
cellular organisms. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  points  of  difference,  and, 
if  possible,  to  show  that  these  do  not  go  to  disprove 
the  doctrine  of  continuity  which  the  points  of  resem- 
blance so  forcibly  indicate. 

The  first  point  of  difference  obviously  is,  that  in  the 
case  of  aJl  the  multicellular  organisms  the  two  or 
more  "  daughter-cells,"  which  are  produced  by  division 
of  thei''mothcr-ccII,"  do  not.wander  away  from  one 
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another ;  but,  a5  a  rule,  they  continue  to  be  held  in  more 
or  less  close  apposition  by  means  of  other  cells  and 
bindings  membranes, — with  the  result  of  giving  rise  to 
those  various  '-tissues,"  which  In  turn  go  to  constitute 
the  material  of  "  organs."  I  cannot  sujiposc,  however, 
that  any  advocate  of  discontinuity  will  care  to  take 
his  stand  at  this  point.  But,  if  any  one  were  so 
foolish  as  to  do  so,  it  would  be  easy  to  dislodge  him 
by  describing  the  state  of  matters  in  some  of  the 
Protozoa  where  a  number  of  unicellular  "  individuals" 
are  organically  united  so  as  to  form  a  "  colony." 
These  cases  serve  to  bridge  this  distinction  between 
Protozoa  and  Mctasoa,  of  which  therefore  we  may 
now  take  leave. 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  the  no  less  obvious 
distinction  that  the  result  of  cell-division  in  the 
Metazoa  is  not  merely  to  multiply  cells  all  of  the 
same  kind :  00  the  contrary,  the  process  here  gives 
rise  to  as  many  different  kinds  of  cells  as  there  are 
different  kinds  of  tissue  composing  the  adult  organism. 
But  no  one,  I  should  think,  is  likely  to  oppose  the 
doctrine  of  continuity  on  the  ground  of  this  distinc- 
tion. For  the  distinction  is  clearly  one  which  must 
necessarily  arise,  if  the  doctrine  of  continuity  between 
unicellular  and  multicellular  organisms  be  true.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  distinction  which  the  theory  of 
evolution  itself  must  necessarily  prc-supposc,  and 
therefore  it  is  no  objection  to  the  theory  that  its 
pre-supposition  is  realized.  Moreover,  as  we  shall 
sec  better  presently,  there  is  no  difKculty  in  under* 
standing  why  this  distinction  should  have  arisen,  so 
soon  as  It  became  necessary  (or  desirable)  that  indi- 
vidual   cells,  when  composing  a  "colony,"  should 
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conform  to  the  economic  principle  of  the  division  of 
labour — a  principle,  indeed,  which  is  already  fore- 
shadowed in  the  constituent  parts  of  a  single  cell, 
since  the  nucleus  has  one  set  of  functions  and  its 
surrounding  protoplasm  another. 

But  now,  in  the  third  place,  we  arrive  at  a  more 
important  distinction,  and  one  which  lies  at  the  root 
of  the  others  still  rematningto  be  considered.  I  refer 
to  sexual  propagation.  For  it  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
multicellular  organisms  that,  although  many  of  them 
may  likewise  propagate  themselves  by  other  means 
(Fig.  38),  they  all  propagate  themselves  by  means 
<£  sexual  congress.  Now,  in  its  essence,  sexual  con- 
gress consists  in  the  fusion  <^  two  specialized  cells 
(or,  as  now  seems  almost  certain,  of  the  nuclei  thereoQ, 
so  that  it  is  out  of  such  a  combination  that  the  new 
individual  arises  by  means  of  successive  cell-divisions, 
uliichf  b^inning  in  the  fertilized  ovum,  eventually 
build  up  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  tlic  body. 

This  process  clearly  indicates  very  high  specializa- 
tion on  the  part  of  germ-cells.  For  we  see  by  it  that 
altboi^  these  cells  when  young  resemble  all  other 
cells  in  being  capable  of  self-multiplication  by  binary 
division  (thus  reproducing  cells  exactly  lilce  them- 
selvesX  when  older  they  lose  this  power ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  they  acquire  an  entirely  new  and  very 
remarkable  power  of  giving  rise  to  a  vast  succession 
of  many  different  kinds  of  cells,  all  of  which  are 
mutually  correlated  as  to  their  several  functions,  so 
as  to  constitute  a  hierarchy  of  cells— or,  to  speak 
,  literally,  a  multicellular  eo-organisalioH.  Here  it  is 
that  we  touch  the  really  important  distinction  between 
die  ProtoAM  and  the  Meuzoa  ;  for  although  I  have 
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said  that  some  of  the  hiijher  Protozoa  foreshadow  this 
state  of  matters  in  forming  cell-colonies,  it  must  now 
be  noted  that  the  cells  composing  such  colonies  are 
all  of  the  same  kind ;  and,  thcrerore,  that  the  principle 


FlO,  iS.—IfyJni  viridii,  parlly  in  (eclion.  JI,  moulli ;  O,  0«rj,  cw 
bod  conlalniiif!  female  leproducliTe  celli ;  T,  Icilii,  or  bad  containing 
male  reproductive  cellt.  In  addilino  to  thcK  budi  conlainini;  (>er- 
minal  elemenlt  alone,  (here  it  anotber  which  illnitratei  the  proceu  of 
"  gemmatioo  "—L  «;  the  jmA  out-crowth  of  ■  Tully  C»tnied  offtprinc- 

of  producing  different  kinds  of  cells  which,  by  mutual 
co-adaptation  of  functions,  shall  be  capable  of  con- 
structingamulticellularMetazoOn, — this  great  principle 
of  co-organiMoiion  is  but  dimly  nascent  in  the  cell- 
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colonies  of  Protozoa.  And  itt  marvcUoiu  development 
in  the  Metazoa  appears  ultimately  to  depend  upon  the 
highly  specialized 'character  of  genn-cclli.  Even  in 
cases  where  multicellular  organisms  are  capable  of  re* 
producir^  their  kind  without  the  need  of  any  preceding 
process  of  fertilization  (parthenogenesis),  and  even  la 
the  still  more  numerous  cases  where  complete  or- 
ganisms are  budded  forth  from  any  part  of  their  parent 
organism  (gemmation.  Fig.  38),  there  is  now  very  good 
reason  to  conclude  that  these  powers  of  a-sexual 
reproduction  on  the  part  of  multicdlular  organisms 
are  all  ultimately  due  to  the  specialized  character  of 
thdr  gcrm-celU.  For  in  all  these  cases  the  tissues  of 
the  parent,  from  which  the  budding  takes  place,  were 
ultimately  derived  from  germ-cells — no  matter  how 
many  generations  of-  budded  organisms  may  have 
intervened.  And  that  propagation  by  budding,  &c., 
ia  multicellular  organisms  is  thus  ultimately  due  to 
their  propagation  by  sexual  methods,  seems  to  be 
further  shown  by  certain  facts  which  will  have  to  be 
discussed  at  some  length  in  my  next  volume.  Here, 
therefore,  I  will  mention  only  one  of  them — and  this 
because  it  furnishes  what  appears  to  be  another 
important  distinction  between  the  Protozoa  and  the 
Mctazoa. 

In  nearly  all  cases  where  a  Protozodn  multiplies 
itself  by  fission,  the  process  b^ns  by  a  simple 
division  of  the  nucleus.  But  when  a  Metazoitn  is  de- 
veloped from  agerm-cell,  although  the  process  likewise 
b^ins  \fy  a  division  of  the  nucleus,  this  division  is  not 
a  simple  or  direct  one ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  inaugurated 
-  by  a  series  of  processes  going  on  within  the  nucleui^ 
which   ve  so  enormously  complex,  and  withal  so 
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beautirully  ordered,  that  to  my  mind  th(.-y  conKtitutc 
the  most  wonderful — if  not  also  the  most  suggestive 
— which  have  ever  been  revealed  by  microscopical  re- 
search. It  is  needless  to  say  that  t  refer  to  the 
phenomena  of  karyokinesis.  A  few  pages  further  on 
they  will  be  described  more  fully.  For  our  present 
purposes  it  is  sufficient  to  give  merely  a  pictorial 

a  I  "  ^ 


Flo.  19. — Succmive  Mag^  io  the  diviiton  of  (be  umim,  or  q3r.eell,  of 
■  worm.  (Alter Sirubarj^r.)  aloi'ibowthechuiEot'ltiDi'pUcein 
the  nucleui  utd  tli<TOundin[r  ccll-wntenn,  wliich  mult  in  (be  Gnl 
Mgtnentttlon  of  (be  oirnm  bi  t:/  mi,  g  (hnir  a  repetilioa  of  theie 
chancel  in  eacb  of  Ihe  two  rnullinj;  celU,  lading  to  (be  KCood  Mp 
mmlBtloQ  uage  M  k. 

illustration  of  their  successive  phases ;  for  a  glance  at 
such  a  representation  serves  to  reveal  the  only  point  to 
which  attention  has  now  to  be  drawn — namely,  the 
immense  complexity  of  the  processes  in  question,  and 
therefore  the  contrast  which  they  furnish  to  the  simple 
(or  "direct")  division  of  the' nucleus  preparator/ to 
cell-division  in  the  unicellular  organisms.    Here,  then 
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(Fig.  29),  we  see  the  complex  processes  of  karj'okincsis 
in  the  first  two  stages  of  cgg-cell  division.  But 
similar  processes  continue  to  rcprat  themselves  in 
subsequent  stages;  and  this,  there  is  now  good  reason 
to  believe,  throughout  all  the  stngcs  of  cell-division, 
whereby  the  original  egg-ccll  eventually  constructs  an 
entire  orf^ism  In  other  words,  all  the  cells  com- 
posing all  the  tissues  of  a  multicellular  organism,  at 
all  stages  of  its  development,  are  probably  originated 
by  these  complex  processes,  which  diflcr  so  much' 
from  the  simple  process  of  direct  division  in  the  , 
unicellular  organisms'.  In  this  important  respect, 
therefore,  it  does  at  first  sight  appear  that  wc  have  a 
distinction  between  the  Protozoa  and  tlic  Mctazoa  of 
•o  pronounced  a  character,  as  fairly  to  raise  the 
question  whether  cell-division  is  fundamentally  identical 
in  unicellular  and  in  multicellular  organisms. 

Lastly,  the  only  other  distinction  of  a  physiologically  * 
Mgnificant  kind  between  a  single  cell  when  it  occurs 
as  a  Frotozoon  and  when  it  docs  so  as  the  unfertilized 
ovum  of  a  Mctazoon  is,  that  in  the  latter  case  the 
nucleus  discharges  from  its  own  substance  two  minute 
protoplasmic  masses  ("polar  bodies"),  which  are  then 
eliminated  from  the  cell  altogether.  This  process, 
which  will  be  more  fully  described  later  on,  appears 
to  be  of  invariable  occurrence  in  the  caseofall  egg-cells, 

'  I  tKj  "  probablj,'*  btcauw  uiilof^  potnti  in  thli  dlr«cti>M.  A*  1 
Miliar  of  fact,  in  manj uici  of  tiwuc-fin-maiion  LarjokiMtU  bM  not 
Ulbnio  bm  detected.  Bal  cren  If  in  tuch  cue*  it  dm  not  occur— 
Lc  if  fulaie  to  detect  iti  occurrence  be  not  due  merely  to  (till  tcnuin- 
iof  iapeifcctioM  of  our  hiuola£ic«l  method*, — the  UrQc  nanibci  of 
CUM  in  which  It  hai  been  tccn  to  occur  in  the  formation  of  tnndiy 
liMacl  ara  of  ihcnueltet  tafficicnt  to  indicate  MKne  Importanl  diUcrenoe 
bctva^  Belb  deilvad  fion  ova  (mdaaoal),  and  cdli  which  hare  not 
baoi  ac^  derived  (pMlocoal).    Which  i»  Uw  point  now  wulet  diKuaaion. 
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while  nothing  resembling  it  has  ever  been  obsen'ed  in 
any  of  the  Protoioa. 

We  must  now  consider  these  several  pmnts  of 
diflcrcnce  seriatim. 

First,  with  regard  to  sexual  propa|:;;atioa,  we  have 
already  seen  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  only  method 
of  propagation  among  the  multicellular  oiganisms  ; 
and  it  now  remains  to  add  that,  on  the  other  hand, 
there  is,  to  say  the  least,  a  suggestive  foreshadowing 
of  sexual  propagation  among  the  unicellular  oi^nisms. 
For  although  simple  binary  fission  is  here  the  more 
usual  mode  of  multiplication,  very  frequently  two 
(rarely  three  or  more)  Protozoa  of  the  same  species 
come  tc^cther,  fuse  into  a  single  mass,  and  thus 
become  very  literally  "one  flesh.*'  This  process  of 
"conjugation"  is  usually  (though  by  no  means  invari- 
ably) followed  bya  period  of  quiescent  "encystation"; 
after  which  the  contents  of  the  cyst  escape  in  the  form 
of  a  number  of  minute  particles,  or  "spores,"  and  these 
severally  develope  into  the  parent  type.  Obviously 
this  process  of  conjugation,  when  it  is  thus  a  pre- 
liminary to  multiplication,  appears  to  be  in  its  essence 
the  same  as  fertilization.  And  if  it  be  objected  that 
encystation  and  .Hpore-formation  in  the  Protozoa  are 
not  always  preceded  by  conjugation,  the  answer  would 
be  that  neither  is  oviparous  propagation  in  the  Mctazoa 
invariably  preceded  by  fertilization. 

Nevertheless,  that,  there  are  great  distinctions 
between  true  sexual  propagation  and  this  fore- 
shadowing of  it  in  conjugation  I  do  not  deny.  The 
question,  however,  is  whether  they  be  so  great  as  to 
justify  any  aigument  against  an  historical  continuity 
between  them.     What,  then,  are   these   remaining 
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distinctions?  Briefly,  u  we  have  seen,  they  are  the 
extrusion  from  e^-cclls  of  polar  bodies,  and  the 
occurrence,  both  in  egg-cclla  and  their  products 
(tissue-cells),  of  the  process  of  karyokinesis.  Buti  as 
r^ards  the  polar  bodies,  it  is  surely  not  difllicult  to 
su{q>ose  that,  whatever  their  significance  may  be.  it  is 
probably  in  some  way  or  another  connected  with  the 
high  specialization  of  the  functions  which  an  eg^-ccll 
has  todischargc.  Noristherc  an/difficulty  in  further 
supposing  that,  whatever  purpose  is  served  by  getting 
rid  of  polar  bodies,  the  process  whereby  they  are  got  rid 
of  was  originally  one  of  utilitarian  development — i.  e. 
a  process  which  at  its  commencement  did  not  betoken 
anydiflerence  of  kind,  or  breach  of  continuity,  between 
c^-cells  and  cells  of  simpler  constitution. 

Lastly,  with  respect  to  karyokinesis,  although  it 
is  true  that  the  microscope  has  in  comparatively 
recent  years  displayed  this  apparently  important 
distinction  between  unicellular  and  multicellular  or- 
ganisms, two  considerations  have  here  to  be  supplied. 
The  first  is,  that  in  some  of  the  Protozoa  processes 
very  much  resembling  those  of  karyokinesis  have 
already  been  observed  taking  place  in  the  nucleus 
preparatory  to  its  division.  And  although  such  pro- 
cesses do  not  present  quite  the  same  appearances  as 
are  to  be  met  with  in  q;g-cells,  neither  do  the  karyo- 
kinctic  processes  in  tissue-cells,  which  in 'their  sundry 
kinds  exhibit  great  variations  in  this  respect.  More- 
over, even  if  such  were  not  the  case,  the  bare  fact 
that  nuclear  division  is  not  invariably  of  the  simple 
or  direct  character  in  the  case  of  all  Protozoa,  is 
sofBcient  to  show  that  the  distinction  now  before 
iia — ^Uke\  the  one  last  dealt  with — is  by  no  means 
\-         .  .       ' 
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absolute.  As  In  the  case  of  sexual  propagation,  so 
in  that  of  karyokincsis,  processes  which  are  common 
to  all  the  Mctazoa  are  not  wholly  without  their  forc- 
shadowings  in  the  Protozoa.  And  seeing  how  greatly 
exalted  is  the  office  of  cgg-cells— and  even  of  tissue- 
cells — as  compared  with  tliat  of  their  supposed  ancestry 
in  protozoal  cells,  it  seems  to  me  scarcely  to  be 
wondered  at  if  their  specializations  of  function  should 
be  associated  with  corresponding  peculiarities  of 
structure— a  general  fact  which  would  in  no  way 
militate  against  the  doctrine  of  cvolutioa  Could 
we  know  the  whole  truth,  we  should  probably  find 
that  in  order  to  endow  the  most  primitive  of  ^g^cclls 
with  its  powers  of  marshalling  its  products  into  a 
living  army  of  cell-bat  talions,  such  an  ^g-celt  must 
'  have  been  passed  through  a  course  of  developmental 
specializalion  of  so  elaborate  a  kind,  that  even  the 
complex  processes  of  karyokincsis  arc  but  a  very 
inadequate  expression  thereof. 

Probably  I  have  now  said  enough  to  show  that, 
remarkable  and  altogether  exceptional  as  the  pro- 
perties of  germ-cells  of  the  multicellular  organisms 
unquestionably  show  themselves  to  be,  yet  when  these 
properties  are  traced  back  to  theirsimplest  beginnings 
in  the  unicellular  organisms,  they  may  fairly  be  re- 
garded as  fundamentally  identical  witli  the  properties 
of  living  cells  in  general.  Thus  vicivcd,  no  line  of  real 
demarcation  can  be  dcawn  between  growth  and  repro- 
duction, even  of  tlie  sexual  kind.  The  one  process  is, 
•o  to  speak  physioli^ically  continuous  with  the  other; 
and  hence,  so  far  as  the  pre-embryonic  stage  of  life- 
history  is  concerned,  the  facts~cannot  fairly  be  regarded 
as  out  of  keejuag  with  the  theory  of  evolution. 
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I  will  now  pass  on  to  consider  th«  cmbryogcny  of 
the  Metazoa,  b^inning  at  its  earliest  stage  in  the 
fcnilization  of  the  ovum.  And  here  it  is  that  the 
constructive  argument  in  favour  of  evolution  which 
is  derived  from  embryolc^  may  be  said  properly  to 
commence.  For  it  is  surely  in  itself  a  most  suggestive 
fact  that  all  the  Metazoa  begin  their  life  in  the  same 
way,  or  under  the  same  form  and  conditions.  Omut 
vivum  ex  ova.  This  is  a  formula  which  has  now  been 
found  to  apply  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the' 
multicellular  oi^anisms.  And  seeing,  as  wc  have  just 
seen,  that  the  ovum  is  everywhere  a  single  cell,  the 
formula  amounts  to  saying  that,  physiologically 
speaking,  every  Mctazo&n  begins  its  life  as  a  Pro- 
tozoan, and  every  Mctaphyton  as  a  Protophyton '. 

Now,  if  the  theory  of  evolution  is  true,  what  should 
we  expect  to  happen  when  these  germ  cells  nre  fer- 
tilized, and  so  enter  upon  their  severally  distinct 
processes  of  development?  Assuredly  wc  should 
expect  to  find  that  the  higher  organisms  pass  through 
the  same  phases  of  development  as  the  lower  or* 
ganisms,  up  to  the  time  when  their  higher  characters 
b^in  to  become  apparent  If  in  the  life-history  of 
species  these  higher  characters  were  gained  by  gradual 
'  improvement  upon  lower  characters,  and  if  the  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  individual  is  now  a  general 
recapitulation  of  that  of  its  ancestral  Rpecles,  in  studying 
this  recapitulation  we  should  expect  to  find  the  higher 
organism  successively  unfolding  its  higher  characters 
from  the  lower  ones  throvgh  which  its  ancestral  species 
had  previously  passed    And  this  is  just  what  we  do 

'  E«ca  vhoi  |Kopacatcd  bf  boddini;,  a  MaliiecUabr  oiganiiB  bw 
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find.  Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the  highest 
organism,  Man.  Like  that  of  all  other  organismi, 
unicellular  or  multicellular,  his  development  starts 
from  the  nucleus  of  a  sin;;lc  cell.  Again,  like  that 
of  all  the  Mctazoa  and  Mctaphyta,  his  development 
starts  from  the  specially  elaborated  nucleus  of  an 
egg'Cell,  or  a  nucleus  which  has  been  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  a  male  with  a  female  element  *.  When 
his  animality  becomes  established,  he  exhibits  the 
fundamental  anatomical  qualities  which  characterize 
such  lowly  animals  as  polyps  and  jelly-fish.  And 
even  when  he  is  marked  off  as  a  Vertebrate,  it  cannot 
be  said  whether  he  is  to  be  a  fish,  a  reptile,  a  bird, 
or  a  beast.  Later  on  it  becomes  evident  that  he  is 
to  be  a  Mammal ;  but  not  till  later  still  can  it  be  said 
to  which  order  of  n;ammals  he  belongs. 

Here,  however,  we  must  guard  against  an  error  which 
is  frequently  met  with  tn  popular  expositions  of  this 
subject.  It  is  not  true  that  the  embryonic  plinses 
in  the  development  of  a  higher  form  always  resemble 
so  many  adult  stages  of  lower  forms.  This  m.iy  or 
'  may  not  be  the  case ;  but  what  always  is  the  case 

*  It  hu  alieady  bnti  tialed  that  both  partUcnoccDciii  ami  ^mmaliM 
*re  ullinutcljr  derived  fiom  lexnal  reproiluction.  It  may  now  be  added,  , 
on  ihe  othrr  band,  that  Ihc  earlier  llagei  of  patthenocenciii  hare  been 
obrerved  to  occui  iporadicallj  in  «ll  iul>-k)nt;t)unia  of  the  Melaioa, 
including  the  Venebnta,  and  even  the  Iiijjhcttchu,  Mammnli*.  TbcK 
earlier  ttacet  comiiE  in  iftnlatttaa  legmcntationi  of  Ihe  ovum;  m 
that  even  if  a  vlfEin  bat  ever  coneeivcd  uid  burse  ■  aoo,  and  eren  If 
(uch  a  fact  in  the  haman  »]>eftet  bu  been  unique,  itill  it  would  not  be- 
token anjr  breach  of  ph]  tioloeinl  conliDuitf.  Indeed,  accordinj;  10 
Wtiamann't  not  ini|iiobab1e  hypolheiit  toouhinc  Lhe  phyiiolu);ical 
neanln;;  of  polar  Lodiea,  nch  a  lact  need  betoken  nolhlni;  more  than 
■  ilicht  diitnrbance  of  ibe  complex  macliioeij  of  orulnlion,  oaaccuHUi 
of  which  the  orom  failed  to  clictiiiMle  fron  it*  luLklanca  aa  alBoit 
Ineoncdnblr  mlnstc  portion  of  ila  nnclcBL 
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is,  that  the  embryonic  phaic*  of  the  higher  Tonn 
rdemUe  the  corre^mnding  phases  of  the  lower  fomuL 
Thus,  for  example,  it  would  be  wrong  to  suppose 
that  at  any  stage  of  his  development  a  man  resembles 
a  jelly-fish.  What  he  does  resemble  at  an  cariy 
stage  of  his  development  is  the  essential  or  ground- 
plan  of  the  jcIIy-fish,  which  that  animal  presents  in 
its  embryonic  condition,  or  before  it  begins  to  assume 
its  more  specialized  characters  fitting  it  for  its  own 
particular  sphere  of  life.  The  similarities,  therefore,* 
which  it  is  the  function  of  comparative  cmbTyology 
to  reveal  are  the  similarities  of  type  or  morphological 
pbn :  not  similarities  of  specific  detail.  Specific  details 
may  havebeenadded  to  this, that, and  the  other  species 
for  their  own  special  requirements,  after  they  had  seve- 
rally branched  off  from  the  common  ancestral  stem  i 
and  ao  could  not  be  expected  to  recur  in  the  lifc-history 
.  of  an  independent  specific  branch.  The  comparison 
therefore  must  be  a  comparison  of  embryo  with 
embryo ;  not  of  embryos  with  adult  forms. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  results  thus ' 
Gu*  yielded  by  a  study  of  comparative  cmbryol<^y  in 
the  present  connexion,  I  will  devote  the  rest  of  this 
chapter  to  giving  an  outline  sketch  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  best  established  of  these  results. 

HistoU^ically  the  ovum,  or  c^-ccll,  is  nearly 
identical  in  all  animals,  whether  vertebrate  or  in- 
vertebrate. Considered  as  a  cell  it  is  of  large  site, 
but  actually  it  is  not  more  than  y^g,  and  may  be  less 
than  i\^  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  man.  as  in  most 
mammals,  it  is  about  j}^  It  is  a  more  or  lessspherical 
body,  presenting  a  thin  transparent  envelope^  called 
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the  tcna  fieUueida,  whicli  contains — first,  the  proto- 
plasmic cell-substance  or  "yolk,"  witliin  which  lies, 
second,  the  nucleus  or  germinal  vesicle,  within  which 
again  lies,  third,  the  nucleolus  or  germinal  siK>t.  This 
description  is  true  of  the  cgg-cclls  of  all  animals, 
if  wc  add  that  in  the  case  of  the  lowest  animals— such 
as  spoi^cs,  &c. — there  is  no  enveloping  membrane: 
the  c^-cell  is  here  a  naked  cell,  and  its  constituent 
protoplasm,  being  thus  unconfined,  is  free  to  perform 
protoplasmic  movements,  which   it  does  after  the 


Fic.  30. — Ovaikn  onai  of  >  Mimmal,  (a)  m*{^llird  rad  Ticwe^  ander 
pcoMuv,  (')  buril  by  incrcticd  prcuure,  with  jrolk  and  nndeot 
efopine  :  («)  the  dii,:1ciii  more  freed  frcn  yollt-HiUunce.  (fna 
Quaiii't  Aa^tmj,  ifler  Allen  Tbomon.) 

.manner,  and  with  all  the  activity,  of  an  amceba. 
But  even  with  respect  to  this  matter  of  an  enveloping 
membrane,  there  is  no  essential  difTercnce  between 
an  ovum  of  the  lowest  and  an  ovum  of  the  highest 
animals.  For  in  their  early  stages  of  development 
within  the  ovary  tlie  ova  of  the  highest  animals 
are  likewise  in  the  condition  of  naked  cells,  exhibiting 
amoebiform  movements ;'' the  enveloping  membrane 
of  an  ovum  being  the  product  of  a  later  dcvdopmeot 
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Moreover  this  membrane,  when  present,  is  usually 
t^rovided  with  one  or  more  minute  ajKiturcs,  through 
which  the  spermatotodn  passes  when  Tertilizing  the 
ovum.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  spermatozoa  know, 
so  to  speak,  of  tlie  exiKtcnce  of  these  gate-ways, — 
their  snake-like  movements  being  directed  towards 


FlO.  31. HUBIMII 


anderaXlrnMcnificd.    (ADcc  Hickd.l 


them,  presumably  by_a  stimulus  due  to  some  emana- 
tion therefrom^  In  the  mammalian  ovum,  however, 
these  apertures  are  exceedingly  minute,  and  distributed 

'  The  tpemmtoiooldi  «f  cctUin  j)UoU  eta  be  uronclj  ittncUd 
lowudi  I  pipttte  wbtch  U  filled  with  Mdk  ■cid    cwwding  uDoad  ud 
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aQ  round  the  circumference  of  the  pellucid  envelope, 
as  represented  in  this  illustration  {Fig.  32). 

In  thus  saying  that  the  ova  of  all  animals  are,  so 
(ar  as  microscopes  can  reveal,  tubstanltalfy  similar,  I 
am  of  course  speaking  of  the  <^-ccll  proper,  and 
not  of  what  is  popularly  known  as  the  egg.  The  egg 
of  a  bird,  for  example,  is  the  cgg-ccll,  flus  an  enor- 
mous aggregation  of  nutritive  material,  an  egg-shcll, 
and  sundry  other  structures  suited  to  the  subsequent 
development  of  the  c^-ccll  when  separated  from  the 
parent's  body.  But  all  these  accessories  arc,  from 
our  present  point  of  view,  accidental  or  adventitious. 
What  we  have  now  to  understand  by  the  ovum,  the 
tgS'  or  the  cgg-ccll,  is  the  microscopical  germ  which  I 
have  just  described.  So  far  then  as  this  germ  is 
concerned,  we  find  that  all  multicellular  organisms 
b^n  their  existence  in  the  same  kind  of  structure, 
and  that  this  structure  is  anatomically  indistinguishable 
from  that  of  the  permanent  form  presented  by  the 
lowest,  or  unicellular  or^nisms.  But  although  anato- 
mically indistinguishabdc,  physiologically  they  present 
the  sundry  peculiarities  already  mentioned. 

Now  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  none  of 
these  peculiarities  are  such  as  to  exclude— or  even  so 
much  as  to  invalidate  -  the  supposition  of  develop- 
mental continuity  between  the  lowest  egg-cclls  and 
the  highest  protozoal  cells.  It  remains  to  show  in  this 
place,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is  no  breach 
of  continuity  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  cgg^- 
cells ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  remarkable 
uniformity  of  the  complex  processes  whereby  their 
peculiar  characters  are  exhibited  to  the  histologist,  is 
such  as  oS  itself  to  sustain  the  doctrine  of  continuity 
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in  a  singularly  forcible  manner.  On  this  account, 
therefore,  and  also  because  the  facts  will  again  have 
to  be  considered  in  another  connexion  when  we  come 
to  deal  wiih  Wcismann's  theory  of  heredity.  I  will 
here  briefly  describe  the  processes  in  question. 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  young  egg-cell  mul. 
tiplics  itself  by  simple  binary  division,  after  the 
manner  of  unicellular  organisms  in  general— thereby 


/J 

Fic.  33.— Stign  in  the  lormalion  uT  the  poUc  LhkIU*  in  ihc  omm  of  ■ 
(Ui-lith.  (Afirr  Hcitu  i|;.)  gM.,  gcnDUul  vnicic  Inuitfunn«l  into  ■ 
>pindIe-fbapcdi)'M«Doriilmi  /.'.  the  lirM  jmiIbi  lodjr  bccataiiiBU- 
Uvdcdi  f.,  p.,  both  piiUr  buditi  Tally  Miiwlinl ;//».,  femak  pra> 
BDcltiu,  or  ntiilue  of  the  j^minal  tl-nuIc 

indicating,  as  also  by  its  amoebiform  movomenls,  its 
fundamental  identity  with  such  organisms  in  kind. 
But,  as  we  have  likewise  seen,  when  the  ovum  ceases 
to  resemble  these  onanisms,  by  taking  on  its  higher 
degree  of  functional  capacity,  it  it  no  longer  able  to 
multiply  itself  in  this  manner.  On  (he  contrary,  its 
cell-divisions  are  now  of  an  end<^eaouii  character. 
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aod  result  in  the  formation  of  many  different  kinds  of 
cells,  in  the  order  required  for  constructing  the  multi- 
cellular oi^nism  to  which  the  whole  scries  of  processes 
eventually  give  rise.  We  have  now  to  consider  these 
processes  striafim. 

First  of  all  the  nucleus  discharges  its  polar  bodies, 
as  previously  mentioned,  and  in  the  manner  here 
depicted  oa  the  previous  page.  (Fig.  33.}  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  nucleus  of  the  ovum,  or  the  germinal 


Flo.  34. — Fcitiliulion  of  the  onus  of  ui  tchinoitma.  {Flora  Qumim't 
An4l»my,»bKi  Selenkt.)  5,  ipcrmaloioon  \  mfr.,  male  pToaadcai; 
/■f'^  female  proaBcleiu.     i  to  4  concipoad  to  D  to  G  in  lite  next 

vesicle  as  it  is  called,  gets  rid  first  of  one  and  after- 
wards of  the  other  polar  body  by  an  "indirect,"  or 
kaiyokinetic,  process  of  divisioa  {Fig.  5,^}  Extrusion 
of  tliese  bodies  from  the  ovum  (or  it  may  be  only  from 
the  nucleus)  having  been  accomplished,  what  remains 
ofthenucleusretires  from  the  circumference  of  the  ovum, 
and  is  called  the  female  pronucleus.  (Fig.  33.  fpn.) 
The  ovum  is  now  ready  for  fertilization.  A  similar 
emissioa  of  nuclear  subsunce  is  said  by  some  good 
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observers  to  take  place  also  from  the  male  gcmn-cell, 
or  spermatozoon,  at  or  about  the  close  of  Us  develop* 
nient.  The  theories  to  which  these  facts  have  given 
ris<;  will  be  considered  in  future  chapters  on  Heredity. 

Turning  now  to  the  mechanism  of  fertilization,  the 
diagrams  {Figs.  ;i4,  35)  represent  what  happens  in 
the  case  of  star-fisli. 

The  sperm-ceil,  or  spermatozoon,  is  seen  in  the  act 
of  penetrating  the  ovum.  In  the  finst  figure  it  lias 
already  pierced  the  mucilaginous  coat  of  the  ovum, 

hiC.  .tji  — Fcrtil  alMn  of  Ibe  ovum  of  *  tUr  fUb.  (From  llie  Entjd. 
Bril.  nfici  Kul.}  A.  (pcrmatoio*  ja  ibc  miicilncinotii  coal  of  (he 
ovum  i  a  i»ominm<.>e  ii  ritin^  from  the  lurbue  ol  ihc  ovum  tuwiidi 
■  ipcimalozoiia  ;  1),  Ittejr  liar«  almiHt  met ;  C,  they  tiavc  inci ;  D, 
Ihe  tpcrmatoloSo  cnlen  the  ov-um  ihriiii^h  a  diKiincI  opi'iiin); :  EI, 
the  enllie  ovum,  dtowing  cxtruilcd  polar  IkkIki  <in  ii>  ii|i|>cr  ruifjce, 
and  Ihe  movini;  t<>(;elhci  of  the  male  anil  fimale  jvuiiuclii;  E,  K,  G, 
mi'clinj;  and  cualetccncc  of  (be  jiionucUi. 

the  limit  of  which  h  represented  by  a  line  through 
which  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoon  is  passing:  tire 
head  of  the  spermatozoon  is  just  entering  the  ovum 
proper.  It  may  be  noted  that,  in  the  case  of  many 
animals,  the  general  protoplasm  of  the  ovum  becomes 
aware,  so  to  speak,  of  the  approach  of  a  spctmatuzoon, 
and  scads  up  a  process  to  meet  it.  (Fig.  35,  A,  B,  C.) 
Several — or  even  many — spermatozoa  may  tlius  enter 
the  coat  of  the  ovum  ;  but  normally  only  one  proceeds 
further,  or  right  into  the  substance  of  the  ovum,  for  the 
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puqxMC  or  eflccting  fertilization.  This  spcrmatozodn, 
as  soon  as  it  enters  the  periphery  of  the  yolk,  or  cell- 
substance  proper,  sets  up  a  series  of  remarkable 
phenomena.  First,  ib  own  head  rapidly  increases  in 
size,  and  takes  on  the  appearance  of  a  cell-nucleus:  this 
is  called  the  male  pronucleus.  At  the  same  time  its 
tail  begins  to  disappear,  artd  the  enlarged  head  proceeds 
to  nuke  its  way  directly  towards  the  nucleus  of  the 
ovum  which,  as  before  stated,  is  now  called  the  female 
pronucleus.  The  Utter  in  its  turn  moves  towards  the  ' 
former,  and  when  the  two  meet  they  fuse  into  one 
mass,  forming  a  new  nucleus.  Ucforc  the  two  actually 
meet,  the  spcrmatozodn  has  lost  its  tail  altogether; 
and  it  is  noteworthy  that  during  its  passage  through 
the  protoplasmic  ccU-contcnts  of  the  ovum,  it  appears 
to  exercise  upon  this  protopl:ism  an  attractive  in- 
fluencc ;  for  the  granules  of  the  latter  in  its  vicinity 
dispose  themselves  around  it  in  radiating  lines.  All 
these  various  phenomena  are  depicted  in  the  above 
wood-cuts.    (Figs.  34,  35-) 

Fcnilization  having  been  thus  effected  by  fusion  of 
the  male  and  female  pronuclei  into  a  single  (or  new) 
nucleus,  this  latter  body  proceeds  to  exhilnt  compli- 
cated processes  of  karyokinesis,  which,  as  before 
shown,  are  preliminary  to  nuclear  division  in  the  case 
of  ^^-cells.  Indeed  the  karyokinctic  process  may 
begin  in  both  the  pronuclei  before  their  junction  is 
eflcctcd;  and,  even  when  their  junction  is  effected, 
it  does  not  appear  that  complete  fusion  of  the  so- 
called  chromatin  elements  of  the  two  pronuclei  takes 
place.  For  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  this 
means,  and  still  more  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
general,idea  of  the  kaiyokinelic  processes  as  a  whole, 
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I  will  quote  the  following  description  of  them,  because, 
for  terseness  combined  with  lucidity,  it  ib  unsur- 
passable. 

Rcsearchei,  chiefly  due  to  Fleminin^,  have  ihown  that  the 
nucleiu  in  very  many  tiuuei  of  higher  pUnIt  and  animals  con- 
*i*ti  of  a  capiule  containing;  a  plaima  of"  achronutin,"  not  deeply 


FiO.  36. — Karyoliineui  eX  a  I7|iiui1  tiinuc-ccll  (cpUhclinm  of  Sali- 
min(!eO.  (After  FJemminB  aorl  Klein.)  The  wrict  from  A  to  I 
repraenli  the  niccein**  itaf^  In  ibe  niomncnt  of  ihc  chromuia 
fibtn  dnring  diviiion,  eucpting  U,  which  re|>rcM:nu  the  "nuclcui- 
ipindk"of  in  cse-mIL  A,  icfling  nudcn*;  U,  «re«ith-fonn ;  K, 
■ingle  ttu,  the  looi*  of  Ibe  wreath  being  broken  ;  F,  >c)unilioD  of 
Ibe  itat  into  two  cronpi  of  U-«haped  tilim;  II,  diaiter  or  double 
Kar ;  I,  complclioa  of  Ihc  ccll-divtsion  ind  fonnatioi)  of  two  mtinB 
DBclci.  In  G  the  chromatin  Tibrci  art  marked  a,  and  coirctpood  to 
the  "equatorial  plate";  t,  achromalin  fttire*  fanniiij'  the  nuclcui- 
■pindle ;  t,  granulei  of  the  cell-proluplatni  formln^r  a  "  [lolar  atar." 
Such  a  polar  lUr  U  mn  at  cnch  end  of  the  nncli'ua-tjiindle,  asd  ia 
not  to  be  confuMd  wiih  tba  dlaiier  H,  tbe  two  endi  of  which  an  . 
MnpOMd  o(  tkramatif. 

stained  byre-agcnli,ramifying  in  which  is  a  reticulum  ofchro- 
n»tiii "  conaialing  of  fibtei  which  readily  take  a  deep  itain. 
(Fig.  36,  A).  Further  it  is  detnonttrated  that,  when  the  cell  is 
about  to  divide  into  two,  definite  %nd  very  remarkable  move- 
menu  talce  place  in  the  aucleut,  resulting  in  the  disappearance 
of  tbe  capsule  and  in  tbe  amngement  of  its  fibre*  6ni  in  tbe 
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tarm  of  a  moth  (D),  and  cubicquently  (by  the  breakini;  of 
the  lo(^  fomied  \fj  the  fibre*)  in  the  fi>nn  of  x.  star  (E).  A 
funhcr  ntorcmeni  within  tltc  iwcleut  leadi  to  an  arrangement  of 
the  broken  loopf  lo  two  snmpi  (F),  the  position  of  the  open  endf 
of  the  broken  loop*  1>ein(  tevcned  at  compared  with  what  pre- 
viouily  obtained.  Now  the  two  groups  diverge,  and  in  many 
caan  a  ftiiated  appearance  of  the  achromaiin  substance  between 
the  two  groups  of  chromatin  kiops  is  observable  (H).  In  some 
cases  (cspecialiy  cgg-cc^li)  this  striated  arrangement  of  the 
achromatin  is  then  termed  ■"nucleus-spindle," and  the  group  of 
chromatin  loops  (G.  a)  is  known  a*  "  t  he  equatorial  plaic."  At  each 
end  of  the  nuctcus-ipindle  in  these  cases  there  is  often  seen  a 
Mar  consisting  of  granules  Ixlonging  to  the  general  proto|riasm 
afibeccU(G,  f).  These  are  known  at "  polar  stars."  After  the 
separation  of  the  two  sets  of  loops  (H)  the  protoplasm  of  the 
general  tubtiance  of  the  cell  becomet  constricted,  and  divition 
occurs,  so  as  to  include  a  group  of  chromatin  loops  in  each  of  the 
two  fission  products.  Each  of  these  then  rearranges  itself  to* 
gcther  with  the  associated  chromatin  into  a  nucleus  luch  aa  was 
present  in  the  mother  cell  to  commence  with  (I)  '■ 

Since  the  above  was  publirhcd,  however,  further 
prepress  has  been  made.  In  particular  it  has  been 
found  that  the  chromatin  fibres  pass  from  phase  D 
to  {diase  F  by  a  process  of  longitudinal  splitting  {Fig. 
J,T  g,h\  Fig.  38,  VI,  VII)— which  isa  point  of  great 
importance  for  Wcismann's  theory  of  heredity, — and 
that  the  protoplasm  outside  the  nucleus  seems  to 
take  as  important  a  part  in  the  karyoktnetic  piroccss 
as  docs  tlic  nuclear  substance.  For.  the  so-called 
"attraction-spheres"  (F!g.  3K  II  u.  III,  III  a,  VIII  to 
XII},  which  were  at  first  supposed  to  be  of  subordinate 
importance  in  the  process  as  a  whole,  arc  now  known 
to  take  an  exceedingly  active  part  in  it  (see  especially 
IX  to  XI).    Lastly,  it  may  be  added  that  thire  is  a 

>  Kay  Laakoter,  EmtytUf.  Bril^  jdi  cd..  Vtd.  Xl.\,  pp.  8 ji-$. 
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Fig,  \j, — Stiul]' of  (ucecnivc  chui)^  takiiif;  place  in  llw  nnukui  of  aiie|Htnc1iun- 
cell,  prcptnlorjr  lo  diTiiion  o(  ihc  crll.  (Klvm  Qiiaiiit  Anattmf,  lAcc  Mcia- 
minj*.)  «,  mtln^  cell,  (bourlng  ihe  nuclear  nMwuik  ;  h,  fiiit  itii-e  of  dlTuiun, 
■be  cbroinilopluRi  Iruufonncd  inloatkein  uf  cIukIj  contortcil  lilanieati;  e\nf, 
Ainber  Macei  in  the  j^rawthuid  looping  arrsnjjem en t  of  the  fitaincnti ;  g,  itcllalc 
phaie,  or  aiiei ;  i,  ctunplction  oCtbe  rpliliinj;  of  (he  lilimenli,  already  bcipw  la 
yand  g ;  i,J,  k.  tsccewive  itacci  in  Kpiralioii  of  ihs  nUmcnu  into  two  ipmipi ; 
/,  the  final  mull  of  thii  (dlatler) ;  m  lo  f^nc*  >"  th<  diviiinn  of  (be  whole 
cell  Into  Iwo,  ihowlnir  incrcMing  conlonion  of  the  filuitenlii  Bnlil  Um?  rcacli  IIm 
nuing  uacc  at  f. 
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IIL  OhIt  tiK  fcaulr  fmnclm  le  ikown  In  lUt  f (an.  TW  ikrin  it  ceMndcd 
ud  iHrkoiRl.  Tke  xtrmflteii-iphrtn  mnt  iwir  ani  Mm  of  i1k  Oram,  sad  ■» 
Mtmntrd  wilk  in  ftiiplmy  b)f  ■  «bc  at  fibre*  fsrai^  ■  poUr  rink,  /£ ;  c«, 
•fulenal  ciicl*. 

in  ■■   Tbe  pnnncM  km  (««  Itm  conue^  aad  Uk  efilKdlt^weia  ■  wnr 

IT.  C«tneti«  af  tke  akei^  akd  Conulka  «f  m  U>  «T  Vtitfi  cknottla 
T.  1W  V-iliifwd  dmnutin  fi!aiMaM  an  BOir  ^kc  diKiBM  i  th*  *ah  aad  feaak 
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VI^VIT.Th*V-iilii|iRlEUniaiUai«nt!l(in*lniieii<>dtniIlT;  thrrrMnmrraflhM 
cnnilr.  (iT  clmnoiin  » <ipn>irrnl  in  Vtl.,  wKkli  ■•  inon-  kiriilr  •-•t'lT.^V    Th* 

: ; r  .i ^^\^    -^  «Bpim.ll)f  mmplflr    lit  VII       Iht  •lln.nnio- 

■piadl^  (llbougta  proeat,  u*  Mt  depicted  ia  IV,  V, 

VIII.  Diulnrial  •innKi-fnmt  of  ihe  four  chmmitln  k»p>  tn  Ihc  m>Mtg  nf  tta 

*^rin^7Tnin"'in  with  lillrn  nill^uJ^iVron  ihe^ln  nni^'.|)ln-*]i^'cliitnaia» 
•pheToJi  iks  chnmuiii  furnu  mn  cqudloiul  plalc    (CwDpan  Fif.  j6C.) 

IX.  Showi  dlai^nminatiull)'  ihr  roniinrncin[  ■rpinlni  el  Ihe  tliRKiialin  lihm 
of  (lie  (Wijiii:jlr-<  nuclri.  anil  Itiv  hviItd  oi  lilirn  n>l[  itinc  rrscn  (Ik  ■llroTlH*- 
iphcm.    iljiiiiFi.111  again  Fig.  jC  U.)     /.(,  pular  cRtia;&£,  aqaataiial  drclci 


XII.  Tlw  twodaa. 


w  tira<laBjrblcr.naeld  ahibit  a  cWoivaiin  nctmrh.  Eachsf  llwiltm 
^Micref  hat  cliihied  inio  tw^  which  arvjoiruMl  bjr  ibnaof  acbmnalio.  aad 
McMd  wnk  tka  pchfbcry  oC  th*  call  ia  ih*  mmc  a«]r  m  ia  (ke  original  «r  p 
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growing  consensus  of  authoritative  opitiioa,  that  the 
chromatin  fibres  arc  the  seats  of  the  material  of 
heredity,  or,  in  other  words,  that  they  ooatain  those 
esseniial  elements  of  the  cell  which  endow  tlie 
daughter-cells  with  their  distinctive  characters.  There* 
fore,  wliere  the  parent-cell  is  an  ovum,  it  follows  from 
this  view  that  all  hereditary  qualities  of  the  future 
organism  are  potcati.iIly  present  in  the  ultra-niicro- 
soo|>ical  structure  of  the  chromatin  fibres. 

As  I  sh:ill  have  more  to  say  about  these  processes 
in  the  next  volume,  when  we  shall  see  the  imjwrtant 
part  which  tliey  bear  in  Weismann's  tlieory  of 
heredity,  it  Is  with  a  double  purpose  that  I  here 
introduce  these  yet  further  illuatnitions  of  them  upon  a 
somewhat  latter  scale.  The  present  purpose  is  merely 
that  of  showing,  more  clearly  than  hitherto,  the  great 
complexity  of  these  processes  on  the  one  hand,  and, 
on  the  other,  the  general  similarity  which  they  display 
in  <^-cclls  and  in  tiisue-cells.  Hut  as  in  relation  to 
this  purpose  the  illustrations  speak  for  themsclve^  I 
may  now  pass  on  at  once  to  the  history  of  embi^'onic 
development,  which  follows  fertilization  of  the  ovum. 

We  bave  seen  that  when  the  new  nucleus  of  the 
feitiliicd  ovum  (which  is  formed  by  a  coalescence  of  the 
male  pronucleus  with  the  female)  has  completed  its 
karyokinctic  processes,  it  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts ;  that  these  arc  disposed  at  opposite  poles  of  the 
ovum ;  and  that  the  whole  contents  of  the  ovum  are 
thereupon  likewise  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  with 
tbe  result  that  Uicre  are  now  two  nucleated  cells  within 
the  spherical  wall  of  tlic  ovum  where  beibre  there  had 
only  been  one.     Moreover,  we  have  alio  seen  tliat  a 
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precisely  n'milar  lerics  of  events  repeat  themselves  in 
each  of  these  two  cells,  thus  ginng  rise  to  four  cells 


FlC.  ,19.— Se;;iiirnUlioo  of  Orvm.  (Aflcr  tliclelO  SncccHt-a  tfn|^ 
«rc  marknl  bjr  the  Ullcrt  A,  D,  C.  D  icpmcnU  wnnl  itiii^  In 
wItuicc  of  C. 

(see  Fig.  29].  It  must  now  be  added  that  such 
duplication  is  continued  time  after  time,  as  shown  in 
the  accompanying  illustrations  (Figs.  39, 40). 

All  this,  it  will  be  noticed,  is 
a  case  of  cell- multiplication, 
which  differs  from  that  which 
takes  place  In  the  uniCLllul.tr 
organisms  only, in  its  being  iif 
variably  preceded  (as  far  as  we 
knowj  by  karyokinesis,  and  in 
the  resulting  cells  being  all  con> 
fined  within  a  common  envelope, 
and  so  in  not  being  free  to 
separate.  Nevertheless,  from 
what  has  already  been  said,  it 
will  also  be  noticed  that  this  feature  makes  all  the 
difference  between  a  Metazodn  and  a  Protozoon  ;  so 
that  already  the  ovum  presents  the  distinguishing 
character  of  a  Metaiooo. 


Fio.  40. — Tlie  coninii*  of 
■n  Oram  in  an  kiWanccd 
ililjc  of  icciocDUlioa, 
dtawn  in  peii|icclife. 
(Afur  llicLeL) 
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I  have  dealt  thus  at  considerable  length  upon  the 
processes  whereby  the  originally  unicellular  ovum  aod 
•pennatoxoon  become  converted  into  the  multicellular 
germ,  because  I  do  not  know  of  any  other  exposition 
of  the  ailment  from  Embrj-ology  where  this,  the  first 
ttixgjt  of  the  a^umcnt,  has  been  adequately  treated. 
Yet  it  b  evident  that  the  fact  of  all  the  processes 
above  described  being  so  similar  in  the  case  of  sexual 
(or  metazoal)  reproduction  among  the  innumerable  or- 
ganisms where  it  OKurs,  constitutes  in  itself  a  strong 
argument  in  favour  of  evolution.  For  the  mechanism 
of  fertilization,  and  all  the  processes  which  even  thus 
lar  we  have  seen  to  follow  therefrom,  arc  hereby 
shown  to  be  not  only  highly  complex,  but  likewise 
highly  specialized.  Therefore,  the  remarkable  simi- 
larity which  they  present  throughout  the  whole  animal 
kingdom — not  to  speak  of  the  vegetable — is  expressive 
*A  organic  continuity,  rather  than  of  absolute  dis- 
continuity in  every  case,  as  the  theory  of  special 
creation  must  necessarily  suppose.  And  it  is  evident 
that  this  argument  is  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
uniformity,  the  specialization,  and  the  complexity  of 
the  processes  in  question. 

Having  occupied  so  much  space  with  supplying  what 
appear  to  me  the  deficiencies  in  previous  expositions 
c^  the  argument  from  Embryology,  I  can  now  afTord 
to  take  only  a  very  general  view  of  the  more  important 
features  of  this  argument  as  they  are  successively  fur- 
nished by  all  the  later  stages  of  individual  developmenL 
But  this  is  of  little  consequence,  seeing  that  from  the 
point  at  which  we  have  now  arrived  previous  exposi- 
'  tions  of  the  argument  are  both  good  and  numerous. 
The  IbUowii^  then  is  to  be  r^arded  aa  a  meresketdt 
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of  the  evidences  or  phylctic  (or  ancestral)  evolution, 
which  are  so  abundant!/  furnished  by  all  the  subse- 
quent phases  or  ontt^eneU'c  (or  individual)  evolution. 
The  multicellular  body  which  is  formed  by  tlie 
scries  of  segmentations  above  described  is  at  first  a 
s])here  of  cells  (Fig.  40).  Soon,  however,  a  watery 
fluid  gathers  in  the  centre,  and  progressively  pushes 
the  cells  towards  the  circumference,  until  they  there 


A,  wall  of  the  ovum,  comixwcd  of  »  tingle  Uycr  of  a;ll»;  U,  &Mi>i;e 
in  the  proceu  of  gutrulatioD;  C,  comiilction  of  the  proccii;  S, 
orij;in»l  or  WEmenlWion  Mvitjr  of  osum ;  •/,  mUmenlnTy  cavil]'  of 
gailiula;  (r/,  outer  Uyer  of  cclli ;  /n/,  inner  kjcr  of  celUi  i,orilice, 
ooaklitating  tbc  mouth  In  permanent  furmt. 

constitute  a  single  layer.  The  ovum,  therefore,  is  now 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  sphere  containing  fluid,  con- 
fined within  a  continuous  wall  of  cells  (rig.41  A).  The 
next  thing  that  happens  is  a  pitting  in  of  one  portion  of 
the  sphere  (B).  The  pit  becomes  deeper  and  deeper, 
until  there  is  a  complete  invagination  of  this  part  of  the 
sphere— the  cellswhich  constitute  it  beingprogressively 
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pushed  inwards  until  they  come  into  contact  with 
thosezttbeoppositepoleoftheovum.  Consequently, 
instead  of  a  hollow  sphere  of  cells,  the  ovum  now 
becomes  an  open  cac,  the  waits  of  which  arc  comi«>scd 


FiC.  4*.— CaMraUlioD.  A,  GaUruIa  ai  a  Zan|<hyte  {GaOrrfkyuma). 
(AClcrEIiiJicL}  U,Gu<n>laofa\V(»mi.i;tr>VM:.  (AllctKow.ileviky.} 
C,  Caitrsia  of  an  Echbiodcrm  (CroMr).  (Aflcr  A.  AgsMi.)  D, 
Gutralaofaa  Arthropod  (AirH/A'«).  (Afier  lliickcl.)  K,  Gattnla 
ofaUolInk  (/>»«»/).  (AlicrKtbl.)  F,  Cutialaof  a  VcrrclMe 
lAmfiiimi).  (AEtet  Kowalcrikj.l  la  all,  d,  bdicalcm  Ibc  Inlcitinal 
ority:  •  the  primllite  moylh;  i,  the  cleanse- ca vitjr ;  i,  the  oxlo* 
dciB,  <r  intntuial  Ujct;  t,  the  cdodcim  or  diln-lajrcr. 

ofa  double  byer  of  cells  (C).  The  ovum  is  nowwhat 
has  been  called  a  gastrula ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to 
obKTve  that  probably  all  the  Metazoa  pass  through 
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this  stage.  At  any  rate  it  has  been  found  to  occur  in  all 
the  main  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom,  as  a  glance  at 
the  accompanying  figures  will  serve  to  show  (Fig.  42)  '• 
Moreover  many  of  the  lower  kinds  of  Metazoa  never 
8  beyond  it;  but  arc  all  their  lives  nothing  else  than 


FlO.  43. — Caitnila  of  ■  Chnlk  K|>anj;i;.  {Afirr  lliickcl.)    . 

view.      B,   I.(in;;ilU''inal    leclion.    g,    {.\yM\-n    caviiici;  •,    noulb; 
I,  tndodcini ;  «,  cclulenn. 

gastrulx,  wherein  the  oriiicc  becomes  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  the  internal  or  invaf;inatcd  layer  of  cells 
the  stomach,  and  the  outer  layer  the  skin.  So  that 
if  wc  take  a  child's  india-rubber  ball,  of  the  hollow 

'  Id  moil  Tcrtebrited  initnaU  tbl*  proceu  or  gailrnlalioo  bu  beca 
more  or  leu  lupencJed  bjr  pother,  vihtch  ii  dUed  dclimjulioBi  but 
It  icarcclf  iccmi  neccuaiy  (or  oni  prcKnt  purpoia  to  dctcribe  the 
latter,  tor  not  only  doc*  it  eTcniuallr  lead  to  the  wme  remit  u 
CutnilatioD — Le.  the  cooTertiD|r  of  the  arum  inloftdoaLlc-wklled  uc,— 
but  ibcK  U  good  erideoce  amorg  tbe  lower  VerteliUta  of  it*  bdnj;  pre- 
ceded by  ciitniUlioD ;  M  that,  cvea  u  to  Ibc  bi|;hct  Verlebnt*, 
cmbryolocitti  are  pietl;  well  ni^reed  (bat  dcluninUioD  Lu  bcm  bat  k 
Uter  deicloiiment  ol,  or  pou^Uj'  impiOTCiiK&t  ypol^  guIrBlatkio. 
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kiod  with  a  hole  in  it,  and  push  in  one  side  with  our 
fingers  till  internal  contact  is  esublished  all  round,  by 
then  holding  the  indented  tide  downwards  we  should 
get  a  very  fair  anatomical  model  of  a  gastrsea  form, 


Flo.  ^—'Pn^fuma  frinurdialt,  u  Ottant  E">trn.-a-ronD.  (Artrr 
Htidcel.)  (AJ.  Extenul  view  of  the  whole  wiimal,  lEUched  by  v.*  foot 
to  Mawctd.  (B).  LoDgituiliiuI  Kction  of  the  uroc  The  dlgoiivc 
c*<rit)r  {ft)  open*  >t  iu  upper  end  Id  the  moDlh  (m).  Among  the  celU 
«f  tbeoidodeim  (/]  Ik  immhoid  ej;c-celI*of  l4>c«  lua  (<).  Tbeec- 
todem  (i)  ■•  ocnHteil  «ilh  sniiu  of  uud,  abova  the  iponee  iplcule*. 

tuch  as  is  presented  by  the  adult  condition  of  many 
of  the  most  primitive  Mctaioa— especially  the  lower 
Ct^Mttfala.     The  preceding  figures  represent  two 
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other  such  forms  id  nature,  the  first  locomotive  and 
transitory,  the  second  Axed  and  permanent  (Figs. 
43.  44)- 

Here,  then,  we  leave  the  lower  forms  of  Metazoa  in 
their  condition  of  permanent  gastrula;.  They  differ 
from  the  transitory  stage  of  other  Mct-izoa  only  in 
being  enormously  larger  (owing  to  greatly  further 
growth,  without  any  further  development  as  to  matters 
of  fundamental  importance),  and  in  having  sundry 
tentacles  and  otlier  organs  added  later  on  to  meet 
their  special  requirements.  The  point  to  remember 
is,  that  in  all  cases  a  gastrula  is  an  open  sac  composed 
of  two  layers  of  cells — the  outer  layer  being  called  the 
ectoderm,  and  the  inner  the  cndodcrm.  They  have 
also  been  called  the  animal  layer  and  the  vegetative 
layer,  because  it  is  the  outer  layer  (ectoderm)  that 
gives  rise  to  all  the  organs  of  sensation  and  move- 
ment— viz.  the  skin,  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
muscularsystcm ;  while  it  is  the  inner  laycr(endodcrm) 
that  gives  rise  to  all  the  organs  of  autiition  and 
reproduction.  It  is  desirable  only  further  to  explain 
that  gastrulation  does  not  take  place  in  all  the  Metazoa 
after  exactly  the  same  plan.  In  different  lines  of 
descent  various  and  often  considerable  modifications 
of  the  original  and  most  simple  plan  have  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  I  will  not  burden  the  present  exposition 
by  describing  these  modilications ',  It  is  enough  for  us 
that  they  always  end  in  the  formation  of  the  two 
primary  layers  of  ectoderm  and  endodcrm. 

The  next  stage  of  differentiation  is  common  to  all 
the  Metazoa,  except  those  lowest  forms  which,  as  we 
D  ii  tliat  which  U  mentiooed  la  the  Uit 
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have  just  seen,  remain  permanently  as  lai^e  gastrulxi 
witli  sundiy  sp^ializcd  additions  in  the  way  of 
tentacles,  &c.  This  stage  of  diflerentiation  consists  in 
the  formation  of  cither  a  pouch  or  an  additional 
layer  between  the  ectoderm  and  the  endoderm,  whJcti 
is  called  the  mesoderm.  It  is  probably  in  most  cases 
deriiYd  from  the  endoderm,  but  the  exact  mode  of  its 
derivation  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  Sometimes  it 
has  the  appearance  of  itself  constituting  two  layers ; 
but  it  is  needless  to  go  into  these  details  ;  for  in  any' 
case  the  ultimate  result  is  the  same— viz.  that  of  con- 
\'erting  tlie  Mctatoon  into  the  form  of  a  tube  tiic  walls 
of  which  arc  composed  of  concentric  layers  of  cells. 
The  outermost  layer  afterwards  gives  rise  to  the 
epidermis  witli  its  various  appendages,  and  also  to  the 
ccntfal  nervous  system  with  its  oi^ans  of  special  sense. 
The  median  layer  gives  rise  to  the  voluntary  muscles, 
bones,  cartilages,  &c-,  the  nutritive  systems  of  the 
blood,  the  chyle,  the  lymph,  and  the  muscular  tube 
of  the  intestine.  Lastly,  the  innermost  layer  devc- 
lopes  into  the  epithelium  lining  of  the  intestine, 
with  its  various  appendages  of  liver,  lungs,  intestinal 
glands,  &c. 

I  have  just  said  that  this  three  or  four  layered  stage 
is  shared  by  all  the  Metazoa.  except  those  very  lowest 
forms~sucIi  as  sponges  and  jelly  fish — which  do  not 
pass  OQ  to  it  But  from  this  point  the  developmental 
histories  of  all  tlie  main  branches  of  the  Metazoa 
diverge — the  Vermes,  the  Echinodermata,  the  Mol- 
lusca,  the  Articulata,  and  the  Vcrtebrata,  each  taking 
a  differeDt  road  in  their  subsequent  evolution.  I  will 
therefore  confine  attention  to  only  one  of  these 
several  roads  or    melliods,  namely,  that  which   is 
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followed  by  the  Vcrtcbrata — observing  merely  that,  if 
space  permitted,  the  same  principica  of  progrcsKJvc 
though  divci^tng  histories  of  evolution  would  equally 
well  admit  of  being  traced  in  all  the  other  sub-kir^- 
doms  which  have  just  been  named. 

In  order  to  trace  these  principles  in  the  case  of  the 
Vcrtebrata,  it  is  desirable  first  o(  all  to  obtain  an  idea 
of  the  anatomical  features  which  most  essentially  dis- 
tinguish the  sub-kingdom  as  a  whole.   The  following, 


,  Fin,  45. — IiU-bI  piimili»e  tirleliinte,  »ecn  ftom  the  left  »iite.  (After 
lliickcl.)  fid,r.o«ci  au,  tyi: \  g,  tax ;  mi/,  muDih;  ii,  (;ill-o]>cainK*; 
X,  noluchorcl;  mr.  ipinal  tube;  ig,  gill-nw li ;  16,  uill-iniciiinc:  J:, 
heart ;  mi,  niaiclei  ma,  uomnch :  «,  intolinal  Vein ;  t,  body-cnviiy ; 
«,  aorta  ;  /,  lircr;  <  wniU  inicHine  1  (,  uvnifi  k.  iiaicn;  *,  kiiliKjr 
canal;  a/, annii  Ik,  tTv« or  tcalhc^dlill ;  «.'',  outcriLin  (cjiiilennii'  i 
/,^in-b>Haclli)euBrin. 

then,  is  what  may  be  termed  the  ideal  plan  of  verte- 
brate organisation,  as  given  by  Prof,  llackcl.  Fii^t, 
occupying  the  major  axis  of  body  we  perceive  the 
primitive  vertebral  column.  The  parts  lying  above 
this  axis  are  those  which  have  been  developed  from 
the  ectoderm  and  mesoderm— viz.  voluntary  muscles, 
central  nervous  system,  and  organs  of  special  sense. 
The  parts  lying  below  tbis*  aStis  arc  for  the  most  part 
those  which  have  been  developed  from  the  cndodcrm 
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— namely,  the  digestive  tract  with  its  glandular  ap- 
pendages, the  circulating  system  and  the  respiratory 
s)-stcm.  In  transverse  section, 
therefore,  the  ideal  vertebrate 
consists  of  a  solid  axis,  with  a 
small  tube  occui)ied  by  the 
ncrvou*  system  above,  and  a 
large  tube,  or  body  -  cavity, 
below.    This  body>cavity  con- 

^        ,      „  tains     the    viscera,     breathing' 

FlO.   46.  —  Th«  Mme  .      .  ... 

in  traxirarae  Kctioa      Ofgans,    and     hcart,    with    Its 

(hroDGh  tbr  otari»:       prolongations     into  '  the     main 

^ifjJl,"  ""      bloo<i-ve«l.  of  .he  organism. 

Lastly,  on    cither  «de   of  the 

central  axis  are  to  be  found  large  masses  of  muscle  — 

two  on  the  dorsal  and  two  on  the  ventral.     As  yet, 

however,  there  are   no  limbs,  nor  even  any  bony 

skeleton,  for  the  primitive  vertebral  column  is  hitherto 

uaossificd  cartilage.    This  ideal  animal,  therefore,  is  to 

all  appearance  as  much  like  a  worm  asa  fish, and  swims 

by  means  of  a  latcial  undulation  of  its  whole  body, 

assisted,  perhaps,  by  a  dorsal  fin  formed  out  of  skin. 

Now  I  should  not  have  presented  this  ideal  repre- 
sentation of  a  primitive  vertebrate — for  I  have  very 
little  faith  in  the  "  scientific  use  of  the  imagination  " 
where  it  aspires  to  discharge  the  functions  of  a  Creator 
in  the  manufacture  of  archetypal  forms — I  say  I  should 
not  have  presented  this  ideal  representative  of  a 
primitive  vertebrate,  were  it  not  that  the  ideal  is 
actually  realized  in  a  still  existing  animal.  For  there 
still  survives  what  must  be  an  immensely  archaic 
form  of  vertebrate,  whose  anatomy  is  almost  identical 
with  that  of  the  imaginary  type  which  has  just  been 

V  ■  ■,      ' 
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described.  I  allude,  of  course,  \q  Amphioxns,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  primitive  or  generalized  type  of 
vertebrated  animal  hitherto  discovered.  Indeed,  we 
ouy  say  that  this  remarkable  creature  is  almost  as 
nearly  allied  to  a  worm  as  it  is  to  a  fish.  For  it  has 
no  spcdalized  head,  and  therefore  no  skull  brain, 
orjawt:  it  is  destitute  alike  of  limbs,  of  a  centralized 
heart,  of  developed  liver,  kidneys,  and,  in  short,  of 
most  of  the  organs  which  belong  to  the  other 
Vertebrata.  It  presents,  however,  a  rudimentary  back* 
bone,  in  the  form  of  what  is  called  a  notochord.  Now 
a  primitive  dorsal  axis  of  this  kind  occurs  at  a  very 
early  period  of  embryonic  life  in  all  vertebrated 
animals ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Amphtoxiis,  in 
all  other  existing  Vertebrata  this  structure  is  not 
itself  destined  to  become  the  permanent  or  bony 
vertebral  column.  On  the  contrary,  it  gives  way  to, 
or  is  replaced  by,  this  permanent  bony  structure  at 
a  later  sta^  of  devclopntent.  Consequently,  it  is  very 
suggestive  that  so  distinctively  embryonic  a  structure 
as  this  temporary  cartilaginous  axis  of  all  the  other 
known  Vertebrata  should  be  found  actually  persisting 
to  the  present  day  as  the  permanent  axis  oi  Atuphioxus. 
In  many  other  respects,  likewise,  the  early  embryonic 
histofy  of  other  VertebraU  refers  us  to  the  permanent 
condition  of  Amphioxm.  In  particular,  we  must 
notice  that  the  wall  of  tbc  neck  is  always  perforated 
by  what  in  Ampkioxia  are  the  gill- openings,  and  that 
the  blood-vessels  as  they  proceed  from  the  heart  are 
always  distributed  in  the  form  of  what  are  called 
g^ll-arches,  ada|ited  to  convey  the  blood  round  or 
through  the  gills  for  the  purpose  of  aeration.  In  all 
existii^  fish  and  other  gill-breathing  Vertebrata  this  ' 
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arrangement  is  perniaDcnt.  It  is  likewise  met  with  in  a 
peculiar  kind  of  worm,  called  BeUanoglossus — a  creature 
so  peculiar,  indeed,  that  it  has  been  constituted  by 
Gcgcnbaur  a  class  all  by  itself.  We  can  sec  by  the 
wood-cuts  that  it  presents  a  series  of  gill-slits,  like  tlie 
hotnolt^ous  parts  of  the  fishes  with  which  it  is  compared 
— i.e.  fishes  of  a  comparatively  low  type  of  organization, 
which  dates  from  a  time  before  the  development  of 
external  gills.  (Figs.  4II,  49,  50.)  Now,  as  I  have 
already  said,  these  ^xW-slits  are  supported  internally  by 
the  \^\\\-archcs,  or  the  blood-vesscU  which  convey  the 
blood  to  be  ox>'gcnizcd  in  the  branchial  apparatus 
(see  below,  Figs,  .^i,  52,  53) ;  and  the  whole  arrange- 
ment is  developed  from  the  anterior  part  of  the  in- 
testine— as  is  likewise  the  respiratory  mechanism 
of  all  the  gill-breathing  Vertcbrata.  That  so  close 
a  parallel  to  this  pccuhar  mechanism  should  be  met 
with  in  a  worm,  is  a  strong  additional  piece  of  evidence 
pointing  to  the  derivation  of  the  Vertcbrata  from  the 
Vermes. 

Well,  I  have  just  said  that  in  all  the  gill-brcathing 
Vertcbrata,  this  mechanism  of  gill. slits  and  vascular 
gill-arches  in  the  front  part  of  the  intestinal  tract  is 
permanent  But  in  the  air-breathing  Vertcbrata  such 
an  arrangement  would  obviously  be  of  no  use.  Con- 
sequently, the  gill-slits  in  the  sides  of  the  neck  (see 
Figs.  16  and  j7,  jtl),  and  the  gill-arches  of  the  large 
blood-vessels  (Figs.  54,.  55,  56),  are  here  exhibited 
only  as  transitory  phases  of  de\'clopment.  But  as 
such  they  occur  in  all  air-breathing  Vcrtebrata.  And, 
as  if  to  make  the  homologies  as  striking  as  possible, 
at  the  time  when  the  gill-slits  and  the  gill-arches  are 
developed  in  the  embryonic  young  of  air-breathing 
L  3 
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Veitebrata,  the  heart  ia  coostnicted  upon  the  fish>like 
type.  That  is  to  aay,  it  ia  placed  far  fonvards,  aad, 
from  having  bcca  a  simple  tube  as  in  Worms,  ts  now 
divided  into  two  chambers,  as  in  Fish.  Later  on  it 
become*  pr<^ressively  pushed  further  back  between 
the  developing  lungs,  while  it  progressively  acquires 
the  three  cavities  distinctive  of  Amphibia,  and  finally 
the  four  cavitiea  belonging  only  to  the  complete 
<louble  circulation  of  Birds  and  Mammals.  Moreover, 
it  lias  now  been  satisfactorily  shown  that  the  lungs 
<£  air-breathing  Vertebrata,  which  are  thus  destined 
to  supersede  the  function  of  gills,  are  themselves  the 
modified  swim-bladdcr  or  float,  which  belongs  to  Fish. 
Consequently,  all  these  progressive  modifications  in 
the  important  organs  of  circulation  and  respiration  in 
the  aipbrcathing  Vertehrata,  tt^ctlier  make  up  as 
complete  a  history  of  their  aquatic  pedigree  as  it 
would  be  possible  for  the  most  exacting  critic  to 
require. 

If  space  permitted,  it  would  be  eany  to  present 
abundance  of  additional  evidence  to  the  same  effect 
firom  the  development  of  the  skeleton,  the  skull,  the 
brain,  the  sense-organs,  and,  in  short,  of  every  con- 
stituent part  of  the  vertebrate  oi^anization.  Even 
without  any  anatomical  dissection,  the  similarity  of 
all  vertebrated  embryos  at  comparable  stages  of  de- 
velopment admits  of  being  strikingly  shown,  if  we 
merely  place  the  embryos  one  beside  the  other. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  the  embryos  of  a  fish,  a  sala- 
mander, a  tortoise,  a  bird,  and  four  different  mammals. 
In  eadi  case  three  comparable  stages  of  development 
are  represented.  Now,ifwereadtheserieshoiizontally, 
we  can  see  that  there  is  very  Uttle  diflerenee  between 
V 
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the  eight  animals  at  the  earliest  ot  the  three  stages 
represented — all  having  Ash-like  tails,  gill-slita,  and 
so  on.  In  the  next  stage  further  difTercntiation  has 
taken  place,  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  limbs 
arc  still  so  rudimentary  that  even  in  the  case  of  Man 
they  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  tail.  But  in 
the  third  stage  the  distinctive  characters  are  well 
marked. 

So  much  then  for  an  outline  sketch  of  the  main 
features  in  the  embryonic  history  of  the  Vertcbrata. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  science  of  com- 
parative  embryology  extends  to  each  of  the  other  three 
great  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  where  these  take 
their  origin,  through  the  worms,  from  the  still  lower, 
or  gastrxa,  forms.  And  in  each  of  these  three  great 
branches — namely,  the  Hchinodcrmata,  the  Mollusca, 
and  the  Arthropods — we  have  a  repetition  of  just  the 
same  kind  of  evidence  in  favourof  continuous  descent, 
with  adaptive  modilicalion  in  sundry  lines,  as  that 
which  I  have  thus  briefly  sketched  in  the  case  of  the 
Vertebrata.  The  roads  arc  different,  but  the  method 
of  travelling  is  the  same.  Moreover,  when  the  cm- 
bryology  of  the  Worms  is  closely  studied,  the  origin 
of  these  different  roads  admits  of  being  clearly  traced. 
So  that  when  all  this  mass  of  evidence  is  taken  to- 
gether, we  cannot  wonder  that  evolutionists  should 
now  regard  the  science  of  comparative  embryology  as 
the  principal  witness  to  their  dieory. 
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CHAPTER   V. 

PALi«>NT0LOCY. 

The  present  Chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  evidence  of  organic  evolution 
which  has  been  furnished  by  the  researches  of  geo- 
It^'sts.  On  acMHint  of  its  direct  or  historical  nature. 
this  tuanch  of  evidence  is  popularly  r^ardcd  as  the 
most  important — so  much  so,  indeed,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  most  educated  persons  the  whole  doctrine 
of  or^nic  evolution  must  stand  or  fall  according  to 
the  so-called  "  testimony  of  the  rocks."  Now,  without 
at  all  denying  the  peculiar  importance  of  this  line  of 
evidence,  I  must  begin  by  remarking  that  it  does  not 
present  the  denominating  importance  which  popular 
judgment  assigns  to  it  For  although  popular  judg> 
.  ment  is  right  in  regarding  the  testimony  of  the  rocks 
as  of  the  nature  of  a  history,  this  judgment,  as  a  rule, 
is  ve:y  inadequately  acquainted  with  the  great  imper- 
fections of  that  history.  Knowing  in  a  general  way 
what  magnificent  advances  the  science  of  geology  has 
made  during  the  present  century,  the  public  mind  is 
more  or  less  imbued  with  the  notion,  that  because 
we  now  possess  a  tolerably  complete  record  of  the 
chronological  succession  of  geolc^rical  formations,  we 
must  therefore  possess  a  correspondingly  complete 
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record  of  the  chronological  succession  of  the  forms  of 
life  which  front  tim«  to  time  have  peopled  the  globe. 
Now  in  one  sense  this  notion  is  partly  true,  but  in 
another  sense  it  is  profoundly  false.  It  is  partly  true 
if  we  have  regard  only  to  those  larger  divisions  of 
the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms  which  naturalists 
designate  by  the  terms  classes  and  orders.  But  the 
notion  becomes  progrcsiiivcly  more  untrue  when  it  is 
applied  to  families  and  genera,  while  it  ia  most  of  all 
untrue  when  applied  to  species.  That  this  must  be  so 
may  be  rendered  apparent  by  two  considerations. 

In  the  first  place,  it  docs  not  follow  that  because 
we  have  a  tolerably  complete  record  of  the  succession 
of  geological  formations,  we  have  therefore  any 
correspondingly  complete  record  of  their  fossiliferous 
contents.  The  work  of  determining  the  relative  ages 
of  the  rocks  docs  not  require  that  every  cubic  mile  of 
the  earth's  surface  should  be  separately  examined,  in 
order  to  find  all  the  different  fossils  which  it  may 
contain.  Were  this  the  case,  we  should  hitherto  have 
made  but  very  small  progress  in  our  reading  of  the 
testimony  of  the  rocks.  The  relative  ages  of  the 
rocks  are  determined  by  broad  comparative  surveys 
over  extensive  areas ;  and  although  the  identification 
of  widely  separated  deposits  is  often  greatly  assisted 
by  a  study  of  their  fossiliferous  contents,  the  mere 
pricking  of  a  continent  here  and  there  is  all  that  is 
required  for  this  purpose.  Hence,  the  accuracy  of 
our  information  touching  the  relative  ages  of  gco- 
l(^ical  strata  does  not  depend  upon — and,  therefore, 
does  not  betoken — any  equivalent  accuracy  of  know< 
ledge  touching  the  fossiliferous  material  which  these 
strata  may  at  the  present  time  actually  contain.    And, 
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as  we  well  know,  the  opportunities  which  the  geo> 
k^st  has  of  discovering  fossils  are  extremely  limited, 
if  we  conuder  these  opportunities  in  relaUon  to  the 
area  <A  geological  formations.  The  lai^er  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  is  buried  beneath  the  sea;  and 
much  the  lai^^  portion  of  the  fossilifcrous  deposits 
on  shore  are  no  less  hopelessly  buried  beneath  the 
land.  Therefore  it  is  only  upon  the  fractional  portion 
oS  the  earth's  surface  which  at  the  present  time 
happens  to  be  actually  exposed  to  his  view  that  the 
geologist  is  able  to  prosecute  his  search  for  fossils. 
But  even  here  how  miserably  inadequate  this  search 
has  hitherto  been  I  With  the  exception  of  a  scratch 
or  two  in  the  continents  of  Asia  and  America, 
together  with  a  somewhat  larger  number  of  similar 
scratches  over  the  continent  of  Europe,  even  that 
comparatively  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
which  is  available  for  the  purpose  has  been  hitherto 
quite  unexplored  by  the  palaeontologist.  How  cnor- 
mously  rich  a  store  of  material  remains  to  be 
unearthed  by  the  future  scratchings  of  this  surface, 
we  may  dimly  surmise  from  the  astoni-oliing  world  of 
b^'gonc  life  which  is  now  being  revealed  in  the  newly 
discovered  fossiliferous  deposits  on  the  continent  of 
America. 

But,  besides  all  this,  we  must  remember,  in  the 
second  placi^  that  all  the  fossilifcrous  deposits  in  the 
world,  even  if  they  could  be  thoroughly  explored, 
would  still  prove  highly  imperfect,  considered  as  a 
history  of  extinct  forms  of  life.  In  order  that  many 
of  these  forms  should  have  been  preserved  as  fossils, 
it  is  necessary  that  they  should  have  died  upon  a 
suiCace  neither  too  hard  nor  too  soft  to  admit  of  their 
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leaving  an  impression ;  that  this  surface  should 
afterwards  have  hardened  sufficiently  to  retain  the 
impression  ;  that  it  should  then  have  been  protected 
from  the  erosion  of  water,  as  well  as  from  the  dis- 
integrating influence  of  the  air ;  and  yet  that  it  should 
not  have  sunk  far  enough  beneath  the  surface  to  have 
come  witliin  the  no  less  disintegrating  influence  of 
subterranean  heat  Remembering  thus,  as  a  general 
rule,  how  many  conditions  require  to  have  met  before 
a  fossil  can  have  been  both  formed  and  preserved, 
we  must  conclude  that  the  geological  record  is  pro- 
bably as  imperfect  in  itself  as  are  our  opportunities  of 
reading  even  the  little  that  has  been  recorded.  If  we 
speak  of  it  as  a  history  of  the  succession  of  life  upon 
the  planet,  we  must  allow,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  ia 
a  history  which  merits  the  name  of  a  "  chapter  of 
accidents";  and,  on  the  other  hand,  th.it  during  the 
whole  course  of  its  compilation  pages  were  being 
destroyed  as  fast  as  others  were  being  formed,  while 
even  of  those  that  remain  it  is  only  a  word,  a  line,  or 
at  most  a  short  paragraph  here  and  there,  that  we  arc 
permitted  to  sec.  With  so  fragmentary  a  record  as 
this  to  study,  I  do  not  think  it  is  too  ^nuch  to  say 
that  no  conclusions  can  be  fairly  based  upon  it, 
merely  from  the  absence  of  testimony.  Only  if  the 
testimony  were  positively  op|>o5Cd  to  the  theory  of 
descent,  could  any  argument  be  fairly  raised  against 
that  theory  on  the  grounds  of  this  testimony.  In 
other  words,  if  any  of*  the  fossils  hitherto  discovered 
prove  the  order  of  succession  to  have  been  incom- 
patible with  the  theory  of  genetic  descent,  then  the 
record  may  fairly  be  adduced  in  argument,  because 
we  should  then  be  in  possession  of  definite  information 
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of  a  positive  kind,  instead  of  a  mere  absence  of  infor- 
mation of  any  kind.  But  if  the  adverse  ar^ment 
reaches  only  to  the  extent  of  maintaining  that  the 
gcolc^ical  record  does  not  furnish  us  with  so  com- 
plete a  series  of  "connecting  links."  as  we  might  have 
expected,  then,  I  think,  the  argument  is  futile.  Even 
in  the  case  of  human  histories,  written  with  the  inten- 
tional purpose  of  conveying  information,  it  is  an 
unsafe  thing  to  infer  the  non-occurrence  of  an  event 
from  a-  mere  silence  of  tlic  historian — and  this  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  comparatively  small  detail,  such 
as  would  correspond  (in  the  present  analogy)  to  the 
occurrence  of  tptciet  and  genera  as  connecting  links. 
And,  of  course,  if  the  history  had  only  come  down  to 
us  in  fragments,  no  one  would  attach  any  importance 
at  all  to  what  might  have  been  only  the  apparent 
silence  of  the  historian. 

In  view,  then,  of  the  unfortunate  imperfection  of 
the  gcolf^ical  record  per  st,  as  well  as  of  the  no  less 
unfortunate  limitation  of  our  means  of  reading  even 
so  much  of  the  record  as  has  come  down  to  us,  I 
conclude  that  this  record  can  only  be  fairly  used 
ia  two  ways.  It  may  fairly  be  examined  for 
positive  testimony  against  the  theory  of  descent,  or 
for  proof  of  the  presence  of  oi^nic  remains  of  a 
high  order  of  development  in  a  low  level  of  stratx 
And  it  may  be  fairly  examined  for  n^ativc 
testimony,  or  for  the  absence  of  connecting  links, 
if  the  search  be  confined  to  the  larger  taxonomic 
dtvinons  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  the  world.  The 
more  minute  these  divisions,  the  more  restricted  must 
have  been  the  areas  of  their  origin,  and  hence  the 
leM  likelibood  ot  their  having  been  preserved  in  the 
'  \ 
V 
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fossil  state,  or  of  our  finding  them  even  if  they 
have  been.  Therefore,  if  the  theory  of  evolution  U 
true,  we  ouglit  not  to  cxi>cct  from  the  geological 
record  a  full  history  of  specific  changes  in  any  but 
at  most  a  comparatively  small  number  of  insUnces, 
where  local  circumstances  hapiicn  to  have  been 
favourable  for  the  writing  and  preservation  of  such  a 
history.  But  we  might  reasonably  expect  to  lind  a 
general  concurrence  of  geological  testimony  to  the 
larger  fact — namely,  of  there  having  been  throughout 
all  geological  time  a  uniform  pn^rcssion  as  regards 
the  larger  taxonomic  divisions.  And,  as  I  will  next 
proceed  to  show,  this  is,  in  a  general  way,  what  we  do 
find,  although  not  altogether  without  some  important 
exceptions,  with  which  I  shall  deal  in  an  Appendix. 

There  is  no  posith'e  proof  against  the  theory  of 
descent  to  be  drawn  from  a  study  of  paleontology,  or 
proof  of  the  presence  of  any  kind  of  fo!<sils  in  strata 
where  the  fact  of  their  presence  is  incompatible  with 
the  theory  of  evolution.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
an  enormous  body  of  uniform  evidence  to  prove  two 
general  facts  of  the  highest  importance  in  the  present 
connexion.  The  first  of  these  general  facts  is,  that  an 
increase  in  the  diversity  of  types  both  of  plants  and 
animals  has  been  constant  and  progressive  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest  times,  as  we  should  anticipate  that 
it  must  have  been  on  the  theory  of  descent  in  ever- 
ramifying  lines  of  pedigree.  And  the  second  general 
fact  is,  that  through  all  these  branching  lines  of  ever- 
multiplying  types,  from  the  first  appearance  of  each 
of  them  to  their  latest  known  conditions,  there  is 
overwhelming  evidence  of  one  great  law  of  organic 
nature— the  law  of  gradual  advance  from  the  general 

*  M 
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to  the  special,  from  the  low  to  the  high,  from  the 
simple  to  the  complex. 

Now,  the  importance  of  these  large  and  general 
facts  in  the  present  connexion  must  be  at  once 
apparent ;  but  it  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  so  if 
we  try  to  imagine  how  the  case  would  have  stood 
supposing  geological  investigation  to  have  yielded  in 
this  nutter  an  opposite  result,  or  e%'en  so  much  as  an 
equivocal  result.  '  If  it  had  yielded  an  opposite  result, 
if  the  lower  geological  formations  were  found  to 
contain  as  many,  as  diverse,  and  as  highly  organized 
types  as  the  later  geological  formations,  clearly  there 
would  have  been  no  room  at  all  for  any  theory  of  pro- 
gressive evolution.  And,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  in 
whate\-er  degree  such  a  state  of  matters  were  found  to 
prevail,  to  that  degree  would  the  theory  in  question 
have  been  discredited.  Hut  seeing  that  these  opposite 
principles  do  not  prevail  in  any  (relatively  speaking) 
considerable  degree ',  we  have  so  far  positive  testimony 
of  tlte  laigcst  and  most  massive  character  in  favour  of 
this  theory.  For  while  all  these  large  and  general 
lacts  are  very  much  what  they  ought  to  be  according  ' 
to  this  theory,  they  cannot  be  held  to  lend  any 
support  at  all  to  the  rival  theory.  In  other  words,  it 
is  clearly  no  essential  part  of  the  theory  of  special 
creation  that  species  should  everywhere  exhibit  this 
gradual  multiplication  as  to  number,  coupled  with  a 
gradual  diversification  and  general  elevation  of  types, 
in  all  the  growing  branches  of  the  tree  of  life.  No 
one  could  adopt  seriou.sIy  the  jocular  lines  of  Bums, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Creator  required  to  practise  his 
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prentice  hand  on  lower  types  before  advancing  to  the 
formation  of  higher.  Yet.  without  some  such  assump- 
tioa,  it  would  be  impossible  to  explain,  on  the  theory 
of  independent  creations,  why  there  should  have  been 
this  gradual  advance  from  the  few  to  the  many,  from 
the  general  to  the  special,  from  the  low  to  the  high. 

I  submit,  then,  that  so  far  as  the  lai^est  and  most 
general  principles  in  the  matter  of  pala-ontology  arc 
ooocemcd,  wc  have  about  as  strong  and  massive  a 
body  of  evidence  as  wc  could  reasonably  expect  this 
bnuich  of  science  to  yield  ;  for  it  is  at  once  enormous 
ia  amount  and  positive  in  character.  Therefore,  if 
t  do  not  further  enlarge  upon  the  evidence  which 
we  here  have,  as  it  were  en  viasu,  it  is  only  because 
I  do  not  feel  that  any  words  could  add  to  its  obvious 
significance;  It  may  bcft  be  allowed  to  speak  for  itself 
in  the  millions  of  facts  which  arc  condensed  in  this 
tabuUr  statement  of  the  order  of  succession  of  all  the 
known  forms  of  animal  life,  as  presented  by  the 
eminent  palaeontolc^ist.  Professor  Cope  *. 

Or,  taking  a  still  more  general  survey,  this  tabular 
statement  may  be  still  further  condensed,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  diagrammatic  form,  as  it  has  been  by  another 
eminent  American  palzontolt^ist,  Prof.  Le  Conte,  in 
his  excellent  little  treatise  on  Evolution  and  its 
Relations  to  Religious  Thought.  The  following  is 
his  diagrammatic  representation,  mth  his  remarks 
thereuL 

When  each  ruling  clan  declined  te  importum,  it  did  not 

perish,  but  continued  in  a  MibonJiiMtc  poailiMi.    Thui,  the 

vrtiolc  organic  kingdom  became  nM  only  higher  and  higher  in 

its  bigbe«  fonni,  but  alto  more  taiA  more  complex  in  its  ittuc- 

'  Fer  dificaltia  ud  ot^ectko*,  m*  Appcodii, 
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turt  And  in  ibo  interaction  of  iu  corrclnicJ  p^rti.  The  whole 
proceM  and  itt  mult  i(  roui;hl)'  reprcsenleil  in  the  accompanying 
di.n;;ram,  in  which  A  D  rcprcKnti  the  coune  of  ceolngical  time, 
and  (he  curve,  (he  ri*c,  culmination,  and  decline  of  lucceuive 
do;ninant  clauei. 


FiC  jg.— Dii>ct>m  of  Geological  Sa.:ceiuoD  of  IheClumof  the 
Aninul  Kiiic(lon><    (AAcr  LcConte.) 

I  will  licrc  leave  the  evidence  which  is  thus  yielded 
by  the  most  general  principles  that  have  been  esta- 
blislicd  by  the  science  of  palaeontology;  and  I  will 
devote  the  rest  of  this  chnptcr  to  a  detailed  con- 
sidcratioi)  of  a  few  highly  sixrcial  lines  of  evidence. 
Dy  thus  suddenly  passing  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  I  hope  to  convey  the  best  idea  that  can  be 
conveyed  within  a  brief  compass  of  the  minuteness,  as 
well  as  the  extent,  of  the  tcstintony  which  is  furnished 
by  the  rocks. 

When  Darwin  first  published  his  Origin  of  Species, 
adverse  critics  fastened  upon  the  "  missii^^-link  "  argu- 
ment as  the  strongest  that  they  could  bring  against 
the  theory  of  descent.  Although  Danvin  had  himself 
strongly  insisted  on  the  imperfection  of  the  geological 
record,  and  the  consequent  precariousncss  of  any  ne- 
gative conclusions  raised  upon  it,  these  crlt'cs  main- 
tained that  he  waa  making  too  great  a  demand  upon  the 
argument  from  ignorance — that,  even  allowing  for  the 
imperfection  of  the  record,  they  would  certainly  have 
expected  at  least  a  few  cases  of  testimony  to  specijie 
transmutation.    For,  they  urged  in  effect,  looking  to' 
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the  enormous  profusion  of  the  extinct  species  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  the  immense  number  of  known 
fossils  on  the  other,  it  was  incredible  that  no  satis- 
factory instances  of  specific  transmutation  should  ever 
have  been  brought  to  light,  if  such  transmutation  had 
ever  occurred  in  the  universal  manner  which  the  theory 
was  bound  to  suppose.  But  since  Darwin  first 
published  his  great  work  paleontologists  have  been 
very  active  in  discovering  and  exploring  fossiliferous 
beds  in  sundry  parts  of  the  world ;  and  the  result  of 
their  labours  has  been  to  supply  so  many  of  the 
prtrviotisly  missinpr  links  that  the  voice  of  com^ietcnt 
criticism  in  this  matter  has  now  been  well-nigh  silenced. 
Indeed,  the  material  thus  furnished  to  an  advocate  of 
evolution  at  the  present  time  is.  so  abundant  thathis 
principal  difficulty  is  to  select  his  samples.  I  think, 
however,  that  the  most  satisfactory  result  will  be 
gained  if  I  restrict  my  exposition  to  a  minute  account 
of  some  few  series  of  connecting  links,  rather  than  if 
I  were  to  take  a  more  general  survey  of  a  larger 
number.  I  will,  therefore,  confine  the  sur\-cy  to  the 
animal  kingdom,  and  there  mention  only  some  of  the 
cases  which  have  yielded  well-detailed  proof  of  con- 
tinuous differentiation. 

It  b  obvious  that  the  parts  of  animals  most  likely 
to  have  been  preserved  in  such  a  continuous  series  of 
fossils  as  the  present  line  of  evidence  requires,  would 
have  been  the  hard  parts.  These  are  horns,  bones, 
teeth,  and  shells.  Therefore  I  will  consider  each  of 
these  four  classes  of  structures  separately. 

Horns  wherever  they  occur,  arc  found  to  be  of  high 
importance  for  purposes  of  classification.    They  are 
'^ 
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restriacd  to  the  Kuminants,  and  appear  under  three 
diflercat  forms  or  types  --  namely  solid,  as  in  antelopes ; 
hollow,  as  in  sheep  \  and  deciduous,  as  in  deer.  Now, 
in  each  of  these  divisions  we  have  a  tolerably  complete 
pjUconiol<^ical  history  of  the  evolution  of  horns. 
Tlie  early  raminaoUweie  altogether  hornless (F^.  60). 


Fie-  Ko.-SkiiI)  of  OrteJni  CulttrlsfHl.    {Mti  T«i<T]r.) 

Then,  in  the  middle  Miocene,  the  first  anli.la[>cs  ap- 
peared with  tinyhoms  which  progressively  increased  in 
size  among  the  cvcr-multiplying  -species  of  antelopes 
until  the  present  day.  But  it  is  in  the  dc<.r  tribe  that  we 
meet  with  even  better  evidence  toucliing  the  pro- 
gressive evolution  of  horns ;  because  here  not  only 
size  but  shape,  is  concerned.  For  dcers  horns,  or 
antlers,  arc  arborescent ;  and  hence  in  their  case  we 
have  an  opportunity  of  reading  the  history,  not  only 
of  a  progressive  growth  in  size,  but  also  of  an  increasing 
development  of  form.  Among  the  older  members  of 
the  tribe,  in  the  lower  Miocene,  there  are  no  horns  at 
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all  In  the  mid-Mioccnc  we  meet  with  two-pronged 
horns  {Cervta  dkroctrus.  Figs.  6l,  61,  \  naL  size). 
Next,  in  the  upper  Mixenc  (C  matheronis.  Fig. 
6^  \  nat.  size),  and  extending  into  the  Pliocene 
(C.  pardimnsis.  Fig.  64,  ^,  nat  sixc),  we  meet  with 
three-pronged  horns.  Thcn.in  the  Plioccncwc  find  also 
four-pronged  horns  (C.  issiodoreuiit.  Fig.  65,  jr  "»*• 
siic),  leading  us  to  five-pronged  (C.  tetraetroi).  Lastly, 
in  the  Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  we  meet  «ith  arborescent 


no.  61.    Fio.  tit.    Fio.  6}.    Fig.  64.       Fio.  <j.  Fici.  66. 

Tk  Nrie*  ■■  tcdaccd  fron  Gavdry'i  illuidutlani,  kflcr  Fugc,  Croiic^ 
Jobeit  wkI  Itojil  DawkiM. 

horns  (C*.  SedgxvicHi,  Fig.  66,  j^j  nat  size).  The 
life-history  of  existing  stigs  furnishes  a  parallel 
development  (Fig.  67),  b^inning  with  a  single  horn 
(which  has  not  yet  been  found  palzontologically), 
going  on  to  two  prongs,  three  prongs,  four  prongs,  and 
afterwards  branching. 

Coming  now  to  bones,  we  have  a  singularly  complete 
record  of  transition   from   one  type  or  pattern   of 
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structure  to  another  in  the  pliylogenctic  liistory  of 
IftiU.    This  has  been  so  clearly  and  so  tersely  convc>-cd 


Fig.  6;,— Snccctiiv*  RiRn  In  the  deirlopmcnt  of  an  rxiiline  Deer'a 
Anilen.     (Aftrr  Candiy,  lint  «  Utter  illuiiratioa  bu  ilrcjd;  bee* 


by  Prof  Le  Conte,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote 
bis  statemeob 
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It  haa  long  been  noticed  thai  there  are  among  fithea  two  ttylea 
of  tail-fiDS.  These  ate  the  evcnlobed,  or  homocerca]  (Fig.  68), 
and  the  nncven-lobed,  ot  hcieroccrcal  (Fig.  69).  The  one  ia 
characiffiatic  of  ordinary  fithci  (tdeosis),  the  other  of  tbarka 


fto.  <9.— Hdcrcccrol  Tall,  ibowin);  (A)  exlctwl  fan  and 
(H)  intcfiul  U 


and  Mmc  other  ordera.  In  atnicnire  the  ditference  ii  even  more 
fbodamental  than  in  fomt.  In  the  former  atyle  the  backbone 
■topa  abnipily  in  a  aeriea  of  ihort,  enlarged  ^int*,  and  thence  . 
•enda  off  raya  10  form  the  tail-lin  (Fig.  68) ;   in  the  Litter  the 


\ 
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backbone  nini  through  thf  (in  to  ill  very  point,  growins  ten- 
derer by  degree*,  and  giving  olTrayi  above  and  bcloH-from  each 
joint,  but  the  rayi  on  the  lower  lidc  are  much  longer  (Fig.  69). 
Thit  type  of  lin  '\\  therefore,  vfrUbrated,  the  other  n»m- 
verlebriiled.  Figi.  6S  and  69  ihow  ihcte  two  lypct  in  form  and 
structure.  Rut  there  ii  still  another  type  found  only  in  the  low* 
est  and  most  gcneralhcd  formi  of  (iihca.  In  tlieae  tlie  tail-fm  ii 
vertebratcd  and  yet  vymmetrical.   This  type  it  •hown  ia  Fig.  To, 


Fic.  7].— Tail  of  madem   Ijnl. 

The  nunic»l«  Indicate  the  fore- 

thuitcncd,  cnliigcil,  ind  eon- 

FlO.  71.— Tail  oX  Arcbinfliijx.        lolUl.iled   joints;    /    terminal 

K  imlicatei  ocigin  of  tinijly-         irgmenioflhevertctinlcoluimi; 

}<HDiedt>ll.  D,  shafttofleUliera. 

Now,  in  the  development  of  a  icleost  Jish  (Fig.  £8),  as  has 
been  shown  by  Alexander  Agnssii,  the  tiil-fin  is  first  like  Fig. 
70 ;  then  becomes  helerocercal,  like  Fig.  69 ;  and,  finally,  be- 
comes homocercal  like  t\%.  68.  Why  so?  Not  because  there 
is  any  special  advantage  in  this  succession  of  forms;  for  the 
changes  lake  place  either  in  the  egg  or  else  in  very  early  em- 
bri'onic  states.  The  answer  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Ihis  i$  Ikt 
erdtr  of  ihangt  in  the  pkyhgeHtHc  ttritt.  The  earliest  tisb-tails 
were  either  like  Fig.  69  or  Fig.  70 ;  never  like  Fig.  68.    The 
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Tm,  1y—Artk^»fltiyx  wivjrra,  mtorcd,  |  out.  •!«.     (After 
Flam]    TbeMCtiaaoflbclulb«optrlfr«caOwf^iuit.iiie, 
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earliest  of  all  were  almost  certainly  like  Fig.  70 ;  then  they  be- 
came like  Fig.  69;  and.  finally,  only  much  later  in  scolocical 
history  (JgraMicorCrciaceous),  they  became  like  Fig.  68.  This 
order  of  change  is  tlill  retained  in  the  embryonic  development 
of  the  last  introduced  and  most  specialized  order  of  existing 
fishes.  The  family  history  is  repeated  in  the  individual  history. 
Similar  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  form  and  structure  of 
Urds'  tails.  The  earliest  bird  known-  the  Jurassic  Arckath- 
fi/erjix— bid  a  long  reptilian  tail  of  twenty>one  joints,  each  joint 
bearing  a  feather  on  each  side,  right  and  left  (Fig,  71) :  [see  also 
Fig.  73].  In  the  typical  modem  bird,  on  the  contrary,  the  tail> 
joiois  are  diminished  in  number,  shortened  up,  and  enlarged, 
and  give  out  lung  feathers,  fan-like,  to  form  the  io-ca  led  tail 
(Fig.  73).  The  Archaopieryif  tail  is  vrrttbraUd,  the  typical 
bird's  nott'Vtrltbr^ted.  This  shortening  up  of  the  tail  did  not 
take  place  at  once,  but  gradually.  The  Cretaceous  birds,  inter- 
mediate in  time,  had  tails  intermediate  in  structure. .  The  lUt- 
feivmitoi'iAa.nh  had  twelve  joints.  Atfirsl~in  Jurassic  strata— 
the  tail  is  fully  a  half  of  tite  whole  vcrtebml  column.  It  then  giad- 
itally  shortens  up  until  it  becomes  the  aboned  organ  of  typical 
modem  birds.  Now,  in  embrjonic  dcvclopntcnt,  the  tail  of  the 
modem  typical  \mA  pattei  tlirougk  alt  tktse  ilagtt.  At  first  the 
tail  i>  nearly  one  half  the  whole  vertebral  column  ;  then,  as  de- 
velopment goes  on,  while  the  rest  of  tlic  body  grows,  the  growth 
of  the  tail  stops,  and  thus  lin.-illy  becomes  the  aborted  organ  we 
now  find.  The  ontogeny  Btill  passes  through  the  stages  of  the 
phylogeny.    The  same  is  true  of  all  tailless  animals. 


The  extinct  Arekaopieryx ibo\G  alluded  to  prcsenta 
throughout  its  whole  oi^anization  a  most  interesting 
assemblage  of  "  generalized  characters."  For  example,  ' 
its  teeth,  and  its  still  unreduced  digits  of  the  wings 
(which,  like  those  of- the  feet,  arc  covered  with  scales), 
refer  us,  with  ahnost  as  nitich  force  as  docs  the  verte- 
brated  tail,  to  the  Sauropsldian  type— or  the  trunk 
from  which  birds  and  reptiles  have  diverged. 

We  will  next  consider  the  paUe9ntol<^tcaI -evidence 
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which  we  now  possess  of  the  evolution  of  mammalian 
limbs,  with  special  reference  to  the  hoofed  animals. 


where  this  line  of  evidence  happens  to  be  most 
complete.  ^   . 

I  may  best  begin  by  describing  the  bones  -as  these 
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occur  in  the  sundry  brancha  of  the  mammalian  type 
now  living.  As  wc  shall  presently  sec,  the  modi- 
6catioaa  which  the  limbs  have  undergone  in  these  .. 


sundiy  branches  chiefly  consist  in  the  suppression  of 
•ome  parts  and  the  exaggerated  development  of  others. 
But,  by  comparing  all  mammalian  limbs  together,  it  is 
easy  to  obtain  a  generalized  type  of  mammalian  limb, 


\ 
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which  in  actual  life  is  perhaps  most  nearly  conformed 
to  in  the  case  of  bean.    I  will  therefore  choose  the 


bear  for  tlic  purpose  of  briefly  expounding  the  bones 
of  mammalian  limbs  in  general — merely  asking  it  to  be 
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understood,  that  although  in  the  case  of  many  othcr 
mammah'a  ionic  of  these  bones  may  be  dwindled  or 
a]t<^ether  absent,  while  others  may  be  greatly  ex- 
agceratcd  aa  to  relative  size,  in  no  caae  do  any 
addittettal  bones  appear. 

On  lool<iDg,thtn,atthc  nkcleton  of  a  bear  (Fig.  74), 
the  first  thing  to  observe  is  that  there  is  a  perfect  serial 
homology  between  the  bones  of  the  hind  legs  and  of 
the  fore  legs.  The  thigh-bone,  or  femur,  corresponds 
to  the  shoulder-bone,  or  humerus ;  the  two  shank 
bones  (tibia  and  fibiila)corrc!spond  to  the  two  arm-bones 
(radius  and  ulna) ;  the  many  liule  anlclc-boncs  (tarsals) 
corresjwnd  to  the  many  little  wrist-bones  (carpals) ; 
the  foot-bones  (mcta-tarsals)  correspond  to  the  hand- 
bones  (meta-carpals) ;  and,  laMly,  the  bones  of  each 
of  the  toes  correspond  to  those  of  each  of  the  lingers. 

The  next  thing  to  observe  is,  that  the  disposition  of 
bones  in  the  case  of  the  bear  is  such  that  the  animal 
walks  in  the  way  that  has  been  called  plantigrade. 
That  is  to  aay,  all  the  bones  of  the  fingers,  as  well  as 
-those  of  the  toes,  feet,  and  ankles,  rest  upon  the  ground, 
or  help  to  constitute  the  "  soles."  Our  own  feet  are 
constructed  on  a  closely  similar  pattern.  But  in  the 
majority  of  living  mammalian  forms  this  is  not  the 
case.  For  the  majority  of  mammals  are  what  has 
been  called  digitigrade.  That  js  to  say,  the  bones  of 
the  limb  are  so  disposed  that  both  the  foot  and  hand 
bones,  and  therefore  also  the  ankle  and  wrist,  arc 
removed  from  the  ground  altogether,  so  that  the 
animal  walks  exclusively  upon  its  toes  and  fingers— as 
inthecase  orthisskeleton(Fig.  75),  which  is  the  skele- 
ton of  a  lion.  The  next  figures  display  a  series  of 
limbs,  shelving  the  prr^fressive  passage  of  a  completely 
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plantigrade  into  a  highly  di^itigrade  type — the 
curved  lines  of  connexion  jcrving  to  indicate  the 
homologous  bones  (Figs.  76,  77). 

I  will  now  proceed  to  detail  the  history  of  mammalian 
limbs,  as  this  has  been  recorded  for  us  in  fossil  remains. 

The  most  generalized  or  primitive  types  of  limb 
hitherto  discovered  in  any  vertcbratcd  animal  above 


A  11 

Fig.  78.— a,  poiterldr  limli  of  ^o/ViuvAh  diunt.  (Afirr  M>r>ti.)  F, 
thi(;h-boii( ;  I  to  VI,  DndilTcrrntiateil  tionn  of  ihc  Irg  toil  foot.  H, 
KBXtfaaXxvAi^Llulydrtt  ttrftulma.  (Adct  U'l^baur.)  U  uxl  K, 
bone*  of  Ih:  fore-arm  i  I  to  V,  (nil;  diflcicntiUcd  Inuw*  o(  ihe  baad, 
follovinc  tboM  lA  llie  iribt. 

the  class  of  fishes,  arc  those  which  are  met  with  ia 
some  of  the  extinct  aquatic  reptiles.  Here,  for 
instance,  is  a  diagram  of  _the  left  hind  limb  of 
Baptanodon  discus  (Fig.  7f)}.  It  has  six  rows  of  little 
symmetrical  bones  springing  from  a  Jcg-like  origin. 
N  % 
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But  the  whole  itnicture  resembles  the  fin  oT  a  fish 
about  as  nearly  as  it  does  the  leg  of  a  maminal.  For 
not  only  are  there  six  lows 
of  bone^  instead  of  five, 
siiggestivc  of  the  numerous 
rays  which  characterise  the 
fin  of  a  fish  ;  but  the  struc- 
ture as  a  whole,  having 
been  covered  over  with 
blubber  and  skin,  was 
throughout  flexible  and 
unjointcd — thus  in  func- 
tion, even  more  than  in 
structure,  resembling  a  fin. 
In  this  respect,  also,  it 
must  have  resembled  the 
paddle  of  a  whale  (see 
Fig.  79) ;  but  of  course  the 
great  difference  will  be 
noted,  that  the  paddle 
of  a  whale  reveals  the 
dwindled  though  still  dearly  typical  bones  of  a  true 
mammalian  limb ;  so  that  although  in  outward  form 
and  funr.tion  these  two  paddles  are  alike,  their  inward 
structure  clearly  shows  that  while  the  one  testifies  to 
the  absence  of  evolution,  the  other  testifies  to  the 
presence  of  degeneration.  If  the  paddle  oi  Baptanodon 
had  occurred  in  a  whale,  or  the  paddle  of  a  whale  had 
occurred  in  Baptaaodon,  either  fact  would  in  itself  have 
been  well-n^h  destructive  of  the  whole  theory  of 
evolution. 

Such,  then,  is  the  most  generalized  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient  type  of  vertebrate  limb  above  the  class  of 
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fishes.  Obviously  it  is  a  type  suited  only  to  aquatic 
life.  Consequently,  when  aquatic  Vertcbrata  began  to 
become  terrestrial,  the  type  would  have  needed  modi- 
fication in  order  to  serve  for  terrestrial  locomotioa  In 
particular,  it  would  have  needed  to  gain  in  consolida- 
tion and  in  firmness,  which  means  that  it  would  have 
needed  also  to  become  jointed.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  this  archaic  type  gave  place  in  land-rcpUles  to 
the  exigencies  of  these  requirements.  Here  for  ex- 
ample is  a  diagram,  copied  from  Gegcnbaur,  of  the  right 
fore-foot  of  Clulydra  serpentina  (Fig.  jH).  As  com- 
pared with  the  homologous  limb  of  ils  purely  aquatic 
predecessor,  there  is  to  be  noticed  the  disappearance 
of  one  of  the  six  rows  of  small  bones,  a  confluence  of 
some  of  the  remainder  in  the  other  five  rows,  a  dupli- 
cation of  the  arm-bone  into  a  radius  and  ulna,  in 
order  to  admit  of  jointed  rotation  of  the  hand,  and  a 
general  disposition  of  the  small  bones  below  these 
arm-bones,  which  clearly  foreshadows  the  joint  of  the 
wrist  Indeed,  in  this  fore-foot  of  Ckclydra,  a  child 
could  trace  all  the  principal  homologies  of  the  mam- 
malian counterpart,  growing,  like  the  next  stage  in  a 
dissolving  view,  out  of  the  primitive  paddle  of  Bapta- 
nodon — namely,  first  the  radius  and  ulna,  next  the 
carpals,  then  the  meta-carpals,  and,  lastly,  the  three 
phalanges  in  each  of  the  five  digits. 

Such  a  type  of  foot  no  doubt  admirably  meets  the 
requirements  of  slow  reptilian  locomotion  over  swampy 
ground.  But  for  anytliing  like  rapid  locomotion  over 
hard  and  uneven  ground,  greater  modifieations  would 
be  needed.  Such  modifications,  however,  need  not 
be  other  in  kind :  it  is  enough  that  they  should  con- 
tinue in  the  same  line  of  advance,  so  aa  to  reach  a 
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higher  degree  of  firmness,  combined  with  better  joints. 
Accordingly  we  find  that  this  took  place,  not  indeed 
among  reptiles,  whose  habits  of  cold-blooded  life  have 
not  changed,  but  among  their  warm-blooded  dc- 
sccndants.thc  mammals.  Moreover,  when  we  examine 
the  whole  mammalian  scries,  we  find  that  the  required 
modifications  must  have  taken  place  in  slightly  difTcr- 
entways  in  three  lines  of  descent  simultaneously.  We 
have  first  the  plantigrade  and  digiligrade  modifications 
already  mentioned  (pp.  17H,  179).  Of  these  the 
plantigrade  walking  entailed  least  change,  because 
most  resembling  the  ancestral  or  lizard-like  mode  of 
-  pr<^rcssion.  All  that  was  here  needed  was  a  general 
improvement  as  to  relative  lengths  of  bones,  with 
greater  c<Misolidation  and  greater  flexibility  of  joints. 
Therefore  I  need  not  say  anything  more  about  the 
plantigrade  division.  But  the  digitigradc  modification 
necessitated  a  change  of  structural  plan,  to  the  extent 
of  raising  the  wrist  and  ankle  joints  ofT  the  ground,  so 
astomskc  the  quadruped  walk  on  its  fingers  and  toes. 
We  meet  with  an  interesting  case  of  this  transition 
io  the  existing  hare,  which  while  at  rest  supports 
itself  on  the  whole  hind  foot  after  the  manner  of  a 
plantigrade  animal,  but  when  runnii^  docs  so  upon 
the  ends  of  its  toes,  after  the  maniun'  of  a  digitigrade 
animal. 

It  is  of  importance  for  us  to  note  that  this  transi- 
tion from  the  or^nal  plantigrade  to  the  more  recent 
digitigrade  type,  has  been  carried  out  on  two  slightly  , 

diflerent  plans  in  two  different  lines  of  mamma- 
lian descent  The  hoofed  mammals— which  are  all 
di^tigrade — are  sub-classified  as  artiodactyls  and 
perissodutyls,  L  6  even-toed  and  odd-toed.    Now, 
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whether  an  animal  has  an  even  or  an  odd  number 
of  t(K-s  iiiii/  seem  a  curiously  artificial  d'Ntinction 
on  which  to  found  so  important  a  classificatton 
of  the  mammalian  group.  But  if  wc  look  at  the 
matter  from  a  less  empirical  and  more  intelligent 
point  of  view,  we  shall  sec  that  the  alternative  of 
having  an  even  or  an  odd  number  of  toes  carries  with 
it  alternative  consequences  of  a  practically  imjiortant 
kind  to  any  animal  of  the  digitigradc  type.  For 
suppose  an  aboriginal  fivc-tocd  animal,  walking  on 
the  ends  of  its  five  toes,  to  be  called  upon  to  resign 
some  of  his  toes.  If  he  is  left  with  an  even  number, 
it  must  be  two  or  four ;  and  in  cither  case  the  animal 
would  gain  the  firmest  support  by  so  disposing  his 
toes  as  to  admit  of  the  axis  of  his  foot  passing  be- 
tween  an  t.qual  number  of  them— whether  it  be  one  or 
two  toes  on  each  side.  On  the  other  hand,  if  our  early 
mammal  were  called  upon  to  retain  an  odd  number 
of  toes,  he  would  gain  best  support  by  adjusting 
matters  so  that  the  axis  of  his  foct  should  be  coinci- 
dent with  his  middle  toe,  whether  this  were  his  only 
toe,  or  whether  he  had  one  on  cither  side  of  it. 
This  consideration  shows  that  the  classification 
into  even-toed  and  odd-toed  is  not  so  artificial  as 
it  no  doiibt  at  6ret  sight  appears.  Let  us,  then, 
consider  the  stages  is  the  evolution  of  both  these  types 
of  feet. 

Going  back  to  the  reptile  Chelydra,  it  wilt  be 
observed  that  the  axis  of  the  foot  passes  down  tlic 
middle  toe,  which  is  therefore  supported  by  two  toes 
on  either  side  (Fig.  ^^).  It  may  also  be  noticed  that 
the  wrist  or  ankle  bones  do  po^  intcrlock,either  with  one 
another  or  with  the  bones  of  the  hand  or  foot  below 
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them.    This,  of  course,  would  give  a  weak  foot,  suited 
to  ilow  progression  over  marshy  ground — which,  ai 


we  have  seea,  was  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  mam- 
malian plantigrade  foot  Here,  for  instance,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  is  a  vmilar  type  of  foot,  which 

\ 
V 
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belonged  to  a  vciy  early  mammal,  antecedent  to  the 
elephant  series,  the  horae  aeries,  the  rhinoceros,  the 
h<^,  and,  in  short,  all  the  known  hoofed  mammalia 
(Fig.  tio).  It  was  presumably  an  inhabitant  ol  . 
swampy  ground,  slow  in  its  movements,  and  low  in 
its  intelligence. 

But  now,as  we  have  seen  for  more  rapid  progression 
on  hard  uneven  ground,  a  stronger  and  better  jointed 
foot  would  be  needed.  Therefore  we  find  the  bones 
of  the  wrist  and  ankle  beginning  to  interlock,  both 
amoi^  themselves  and  also  with  those  of  the  foot  and 
hand  immediately  below  them.  Such  a  stage  of 
evolution  is  still  apparent  in  the  now  existing  elephant 
(Sec  Fig.  81.) 

Next,  however,  a  still  stronger  foot  was  made  by 
the  still  further  interlocking  of  the  wrist  and  ankle 
bones,  so  that  both  the  first  and  second  rows  of  them 
were  thus  fitted  into  each  other,  as  well  as  into  the 
bones  of  the  hand  and  foot  beneath.  This  further 
modification  is  clearly  traceable  in  some  of  the  earlier 
pcrissodactyls,  and  occurs  in  the  majority  at  the 
present  time.  Compare,  for  example,  the  greater  in- 
terlocking and  consolidation  of  these  Fmall  bones  in  the 
Rhinoceros  as  contrasted  with  the  Klcphant  (Fig.  Ki). 
Moreover,  simultaneously  with  these  conAolidatiag  im- 
provements in  the  mechanism  of  the  wrist  and  ankle 
joints,  or  possibly  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  digits  began  to  take  place.  This 
was  a  continuation  of  the  policy  of  consolidating  the 
foot,  ana]<^0U5  to  the  dropping  out  of  the  sixth  row 
of  small  bones  in  the  paddle  of  Bapiauodon.  (Fig. 
78 )  In  the  pentadactytplf  ntigrade  foot  of  the  early 
mammals,  the  first  digit,  being  the  shortest,  was  the 
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first  to  leave  the  ground,  to  dwindle,  and  finally  to 
disappear.  More  work  being  thus  thrown  on  the 
remaining  four,  they  were  strengthened  by  inter- 
locking with  the'  wrist  (or  ankle)  bones  above  them,  as 
just  mentioned ;  and  also  by  being  brought  closer 
tc^ethcr. 

The  changes  which  followed  I  will  render  in  the 
words  of  Professor  Marsh. 

Two  Icinds  of  reduction  began.  One  leading  to  the  existing 
pcriHodactyl  foot,  and  the  other,  apparently  later,  lesulting  in  the 
aniodactyl  type.  In  the  fonncr  the  axii  of  the  foot  remained 
.  b  Ibe  middle  of  the  third  digit,  as  in  the  pcntadactyl  foot-  [See 
Fig.  St.]  In  the  latter,  it  sh'flcd  to  the  outer  tide  of  this  digit, 
or  between  the  third  and  Tourth  toe    [See  Fig.  83.] 

In  the  liinhcr  reduction  of  the  perittodaccyl  foot,  the  fifth 
di(,-it,  being ■honcrihan  the  rcmainin;;  three,  next  left  the  ground, 
aadgraduallydiuppearcd.  [Fij;.  81  1).]  Of  the  three  remaining 
toes,  the  middle  or  axial  one  was  the  longest,  and  retaining  its 
taprcmacy  ai  greater  ftrength  and  speed  were  required,  linally 
asaumed  the  chief  support  of  the  foot  [Fig.  81  CJ,  while  the 
oMer  digits  left  the  ground,  ceased  to  be  of  us«,  and  were  lost, 
caoept  as  splint-bones  [Fig.  8t  D].  The  feet  of  the  existing 
hone  shows  the  bcdt  example  of  this  reduction  in  the  Peris- 
sodaciyls,  as  it  is  the  most  tpccialiicd  known  in  the  Ungulates 
[Fig.  81  DJ. 

In  the  attiodactyl  foot,  ibe  reduction  resulted  in  the  gradual 
diminution  ofthe  two  outer  nfilK  four  remaining  toes,  the  third 
and  founh  doing  all  ttic  work,  and  thus  inoeaaing  in  site  and 
power.  The  lifth  digit,  for  the  tame  reason*  as  in  the  pcristo- 
dactyl  loot,  first  left  tli«  ground  and  became  smaller.  Next,  the 
second  toon  followed,  and  these  two  gradually  ceased  to  be 
fvaclional,  [sad  evcniually  disappeared  altogether,  as  shown  in 
the  accom)  anving  drawing  of  the  feet  of  still  existing  animals, 
r«.SaB,C,DJ. 

The  limbof  tbe  modemrace-horse  is  a  nearly  per£M:t  [Mece  of 
fiMwiiincry.  esj^cially  adapted  to  great  speed  on  drj',  k^'d- 
groouL    ^bo  limb  of  an  antelope,  or  deer,  is  likewise  well  nttcd 
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for  n[Hd  motioD  od  «  plain,  bui  the  fooc  itidf  it  adapted  lo  rough 
mountaia  work  as  well,  and  it  it  to  this  advantage,  in  pan,  that 
the  Artiodaciyla  owe  ihnr  preseni  nipremacy.  The  plantigrade 
penudactyl  foot  of  the  primHive  Ungulate— and  even  the  pent- 
Mdactyl  fool  that  wccccded  it- both  belong  m  the  paM  humid 
period  of  the  worlda  hiwory.  Ai  the  aur&ce  of  the  canh 
•lowly  dried  up,  in  the  gradual  deticcatioo  ttin  in  progrcsa,  new 
typea  of  fact  became  a  .neceuity,  and  tl«  IioiM,  antelope, 
and  CMtel  were  Kradiially  developed,  to  nect  the  altered 
condiiiona. 


F  lo.  %^-^r»UtlJi4riiim,    (LowEt  Tcniary  of  Paris  UMio  } 

The  best  innUnce  of  such  prt^rcssive  modifications 
in  the  case  <^  pcrissodactyl  feet  is  Turnished  by  the 
fossil  pedigree  of  the  existing  horse,  because  .here, 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  continuous  family  line, 
we  have  presented  the  entire  series  of  modifications. 

There  are  now  known  uver  tltirty  species  of  horse- 
like creatures,  b^inning  from  the  size  of  a  fox,  then 
progrenively  increasing  in  bulk,  and  all  standing  in 
V  .       ' 
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linear  scries  in  structure  as  in  time.  Confining 
attention  to  the  teeth  and  feet,  it  will  be  seen  from 
the  wood-cut  on  page  iKij  that  the  former  grow 
prc^rcssivcly  longer  in  their  sockeU,  and  also  more 
complex  in  the  patterns  of  their  crowns.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  latter  exhibit  a  gradual  diminution 
of  their  lateral  toes,  tt^ether  with  a  gradual  strength- 
ening of  the  middle  one.  (Sec  Fig.  M3.)  So  that  in 
the  particular  case  of  the  horse-ancestry  we  have  a 
practically  complete  chain  of  what  only  a  few  years 
ago  were  "  missing  links."  And  this  now  practically 
completed  chain  shows  us  the  entire  history  of  what 
happens  to  be  the  most  peculiar,  or  highly  specialized, 
limb  in  the  whole  mammalian  class — namely,  that  of 
the  existing  horse.  Of  the  other  two  wood-cuts,  the 
former  (Fig.  84)  shows  the  skeleton  of  a  very  early 
and  highly  generalized  ancestor,  while  the  other  is 
a  partial  restoration  of  a  much  more  recent  and 
specialized  one.    (Fig.  K5.) 

On  the  other  hand,  progressive  modifications  of  the 
artiodactyl  feet  may  be  traced  geologically  up  to  the 
different  stages  presented  by  living  ruminants,  in  some 
of  which  it  has  proceeded  further  than  in  others.  For 
instance,  if  we  comp-irc  the  pig,  the  deer,  and  the 
camel  (Fig.  83),  we  immediately  perceive  that  the 
dwindling  of  the  two  rudimentary  digits  has  pro- 
ceeded much  further  in  the  case  of  the  deer  than  in 
that  of  the  pig,  and  yet  not  so  far  as  in  that 
of  the  camel,  seeing  that  here  they  have  wholly 
disappeared.  Moreover,  complementary  di/Tcrcnces 
are  to  be  observed  in  the.dcgrce  of  consolidation 
presented  by  the  two  useful  digits.  F'or  while  in  the 
pig  the  two  fout-bonci  are  still  clearly  distinguish- 
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able  throughout  their  entire  length,  in  the  deer,  and 
-still  more  in  the  camel,  tlicir  union  is  more  complete, 
so  that  they  go  to  constitute  a  Binglc  bone,  whose 
double  or  compound  ch:iractcr  is  indicated  externally 
'  only  t^  a  slight  birurcation  at  the  base.  Nevertheless, 
if  we  examine  the  state  of  matters  in  the  unborn 
young  of  these  animals,  we  find  that  the  two  bones 
in  question  arc  still  separated  throughout  their  length. 


yio.  S«.— /r<>yanM.    (NcwWiHldriiaocKj 

and  thus  precisely,  resemble  what  used  to  be  their 
permanent  condition  in  some  of  the  now  fossil  species 
oflioofed  mammnlia. 

Turning  next  from  bones  of  the  limb  to  other  parts 
of  the  mammalian  slcclcton,  let  us  briefly  consider  the 
evidence  of  evolution  that  is  here  likewise  presented  by 
the  vertebral  column,  the  skull,  and  the  teeth. 

As  regards  the  vertebral  column,  if  we  examine  this 
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structure  in  any  of  the  existing  hoofed  animals,  wc 
find  that  the  bony  processes  called  zygapophyses, 
which  belong  to  each  of  the  constituent  vertebra, 
are  so  arranged  that  the  anterior,  pair  belonging  to 
each  vertebra  interlocks  with  the  posterior  pair  be- 
longing to  the  next  vertebra.  In  this  way  the  whole 
scries  of  vertebrae  arc  connected  together  in  the  form 
of  a  chain,  which,  while  admitting  of  considerable 
movement  laterally,  is  everywhere  guarded  against 
dislocation.  But  if  wc  examine  the  skeletons  of  any 
ungulates  from  the  lower  Eocene  deposits,  we  find 
that  in  no  case  is  there  any  such  arrangement  to 
recurc  interlocking.  In  all  the  hoofed  mammals  of 
this  period  the  zygapophyses  arc  flat.  Now,  from 
this  flat  condition  to  the  present  condition  of  full 
interlocking  we  obtain  a  complete  series  of  connecting 
links.  In  the  middle  Miocene  period  we  find  a  group 
of  hoofed  animals  in  which  the  articulation  begins 
by  a  slight  rounding  of  the  previously  flat  surfaces*: 
later  00  this  rounding  prc^rcssively  increases,  until 
eventually  we  get  the  complete  interlocking  of  the 
present  time. 

As  regards  teeth,  and  still  confining  attention  to 
the  hoofed  mammals,  we  find  that  low  down  in  the 
geological  scries  the  teeth  present  on  their  grinding 
surfaces  only  three  simple  tubercles.  Later  on  a 
fourth  tubercle  is  added,  and  later  still  there  is  de- 
veloped that  complicated  system  of  ridges  and  furrows  - 
whidi  is  characteristic  of  these  teeth  at  the  present 
time,  and  which  was  produced  by  manifold  and 
various  involutions  of  the  three  or  four  simple  tuber- 
cles of  Eocene  and  lower  Miocene  times.  In  other 
words,  the  principle  of  gradual  improvement  in  the 
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construction  of  teeth,  which  has  already  been  depicted 
as  regards  the  particular  case  of  the  Horsc-famUy  (Fig. 
«3),  is  no  less  apparent  in  the  pedigree  of  all  the 
othcrmammalia,  wherever  the  paKtontolc^ical  history 
is  sufBcienlly  intact  to  serve  as  a  record  at  all. 


Fig.  87.— Ideal  wctioD  Ihreash  >1I  tbc  abore  tiaco.  (After  Le  Conic.) 

Lastly,  as  r^;ards  the  skull,  casts  of  the  interior 
show  that  all  the  earlier  mammals  had  small  braihs 
with  comparatively  smooth  or  unconvoluted  surfaces ; 
and  that  as  time  went  on  the  mammalian  brain 
gradually  advanced  in  size  and  complexity.  Indeed 
so  small  were  the  ccr{;,bral  hemispheres  of  the  primitive 
mammals  that  they  did  not  overlap  the  cerebellum, 
while  their  smoothness  must  have  been  such  as  in  this 
respect  to  have  resembled  the  brain  of  a  bird  or  reptile 
This,  of  course,  is  just  as  it  'ought  to  be,  if  the  brain,' 
which  the  skull  has  to  accommodate,  has  been  gradually 
02 
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evolved  into  larger  and  larger  proportions  in  respect  of 
its  cerebral  hemispheres,  or  the  upper  masses  of  it 
which  constitute  the  scat  of  intelligence.  Thu.%  if  we 
look  at  the  above  series  of  wood-cuts,  which  re- 
'  presents  the  comparative  structure  of  the  brain  in  the 
existing  classes  of  the  Vcrtcbrata,  we  can  immediately 
onderstaod  why  the  fossil  skulls  of  Mammalia  should 
present  a  gradual  increase  in  size  and  furrowing,  so 
as  to  attommodatc  the  general  increase  of  the  brain 
in  both  these  respects  between  the  level  marked 
'  maml "  and  that  marked  "  man,"  in  the  last  of  the 
diagrams.    (Fig'  M7.} 

The  tabular  statement  on  the  following  diagram, 
which  I  borrow  from  Prof.  Cope,  will  serve  at  a  glance 
to  reveal  the  combined  significance  of  so  many  lines 
of  evidence,  united  within  the  limits  of  the  same  group 
of  animals. 

To  give  only  one  special  illustration  of  the  principle 
of  evolution  as  regards  the  skull,  here  is  one  of  the' 
most  recent  instances  that  has  occurred  of  the  dis- 
covery of  a  missing  link,  or  connecting  form  (sec 
Fig.  S8).  The  fossil  (B),  which  was  found  in  New 
Jersey,  stands  in  ao  intermediate  position  between  the 
stag  and  the  elk.  In  the  stag  (A)  the  skull  is  high, 
showing  but  little  of  that  anterior  attenuation  which 
is  such  a  distinctive  feature  of  the  skull  of  the  elk  (C). 
The  nasal  bones  (N)  of  the  former,  again,  aie  re- 
markably long  when  compared  with  the  similar  bones 
of  the  latter,  and  the  prcmaxillaries  (PMX),  instead 
of  being  projected  forward  along  the  horizontal  plane 
of  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  deflected  sharply  down- 
ward. In  all  these  points,  it  will  be  seen,  the  newly 
discovered  form  {fitrvaUti)  holds  an    intermediate 
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pontion  (B).    "  The  skull  exhit^ts  a  partial  attenua- 
tton  anterioriy,  the  premaxillaries  are  directed  about 


equally  downward  and  forward,  and  the  nasal  bones 
are  measurably  contracted  in  size.    The  horns  like- 
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wise  furnish  characters  which  further  serve  toestablUh 
this  dual  relationship'." 

The  evidence,  then,  which  is  furnished  by  all  parts 
of  the  vertebral  skeleton — whether  wc  have  re^jard  to 
Fishes,  Reptiles,  Birds,  or  Mammals — is  cumulative 
and  consistent.  Nowhere  do  we  meet  with  any  de> 
viation  or  ambiguity,  while  everywhere  wc  encounter 
similar  proofs  of  continuous  transformation — proofs 
which  vary  only  with  the  varying  amount  of  material 
which  happens  to  be  at  our  disposal,  being  most 
numerous  and  detailed  in  those  cases  where  the 
greatest  number  of  fossil  forms  has  been  preserved 
by  the  gcolc^ical  record.  Hero,  therefore,  we  may 
leave  the  vertebral  skeleton ;  and,  having  presented 
a  sample  of  the  evidence  as  yielded  by  horns  and 
bones,  I  will  conclude  by  glancing  with  similar  brevity 
at  the  case  of  shells — which,  as  before  remarked,  con- 
stitute the  only  other  sufficiently  hard  or  permanent 
material  to  yield  unbroken  evidence  touching  the 
fossil  ancestry  of  animals. 

Of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  everywhere 
giving  merely  samples  of  the  now  superabundant 
evidence  which  is  yielded  by  paleontology ;  and,  as 
this  chapter  is  already  a  long  one,  I  must  content 
niyself  with  citing  only  the  case  of  mollusk-shclls, 
although  shells  of  other  classes  might  be  made  to 
yield  highly  important  additions  to  the  testimony. 
Moreover,  even  as  regards  the  one  division  of  mollusk- 
shells,  I  can  afford  to  quote  only  a  very  few  cases. 
These,  however,  are  in  my  opinion  the  strongest 
single  pieces  of  evidence  in  favour  of  transmutation 
which  have  thus  far  been  brought  to  light. 

■  HcUprio,  (M^UatEwi^tiaiifEMhatmt,  pp.  r3^<iSSS). 
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Kear  .the  village  of  Steinheim,  in  WUrtemberg, 
theie  ii  an  ancient  lake-basin,  dating  from  Tertiary 


Vm.  89.— TmMaBUIiooi  of  /Vnuriu    (After  HjaU.) 


time*.    The  lake  has  long  ago  dried  up;   but  its 
aqueous   deposits. are  extraordinarily   rich  in   fossil 
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Planorbis.    The  following  is  an  authoritative  r/su>u^ 
■    of  the  facts. 

Ac  the  deposits  seem  to  have  been  continuoui  for  ages,  and 
the  fossil  shells  very  abundant,  this  seemed  lo  be  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  test  the  thcry  of  derivation.  Wiih  this  end  in 
view,  they  have  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  study  by 
Hilscndoif  in  1866,  and  by  Hyatt  in  1S80.  In  passing  from  the 
lowest  Id  the  highest  strata  the  species  chanGC  greatly  and  many 
times,  the  extreme  forms  being  so  ditferent  that,  were  it  not  for 
the  intermediate  forms,  they  would  be  called  not  only  difTcrcnt 
species,  but  different  genera.  And  yet  the  gradations  are  so  in* 
sensible  that  the  whole  scries  is  nothing  less  than  a  demon- 
stration, in  this  case  at  least,  of  origin  of  species  by  derivation 
with  modific^iions.  The  accompanying  plate  of  successive  forms 
(Fig.  S9),  which  we  lalce  from  Prof.  Hyatt's  admirable  memoir, 
will  show  this  better  than  any  mere  verbal  explanation.  It  will 
be  observed  that,  commencing  with  four  slight  varieties— pro- 
bably sexually  isolated  varieties— of  one  species,  each  Mrics 
■hows  a  gradual  transformation  as  we  go  upward  in  the  strata— 
L  &  onward  in  time.  Series  I  branches  into  three  sub-series,  in 
two  of  which  the  change  of  form  is  extreme.  Series  IV  it  re- 
markable  for  great  increase  in  siie  as  well  as  change  in  form. 
In  the  plate  we  give  only  selected  stages,  but  in  the  fiiller  plate* 
of  the  memoir,  and  still  more  in  the  shells  themselves,  the  sub- 
tilest  gradations  are  found '. 

Here  is  another  and  more  recently  observed  case  of 
transmutation  in  the  case  of  mollusks. 

The  recent  species,  Sirombiit  accipitrintts,  still  in- 
habits the  coasts  of  Florida.  Its  extinct  prototype, 
6'.  Leitiy,  was  discovered  a  few  years  ago  by  Prof. 
Heilprin  in  the  Pliocene  formations  of  the  interior 
of  Florida.  The  peculiar  shape  of  the  wing,  and 
tuberculation  of  the  whorl,  are  thus  proved  to  have 
grown  out  of  a  previously  more  conical  form  of 
shell. 

*  L*  Contc,  Itt.  dt^  pp.  ijft-f. 
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Laitly.attcntion  may  here  again  be  directed  to  the 
very  instructive  scries  of  shells  wliich  has  already 
been  shown  in  a  previous  chapter,  and  which  serves 
to  illustrate  the  successive  geolt^ical  forms  oiPaludiita 
from  the  Tertiary  beds  of  Slavonia,  as  depicted  by 
Prof.  Neumayr  of  Vienna.    (Fig.  i,  p.  19.) 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

GEOGRAPillCAL    DISTRIBUTION. 

The  ailment  from  geology  in  the  argument  from 
the  distribution  of  species  in  time.  I  will  next  take 
the  argument  from  the  distribution  of  species  in  space- 
that  is,  the  present  geographical  distribution  of  plants 
and  animals. 

Seeing  that  the  theoiy  of  descent  with  adaptive 
modification  implies  slow  and  gradual  change  of  one 
species  into  another,  and  pr<^rcssively  still  more  slow 
and  gradual  changes  of  one  genus,  family,  or  order 
into  another  genus,  family,  or  order,  we  should  expect 
on  this  theory  that  the  organic  types  living  on  any 
given  get^^phical  area  would  be  found  to  resemble 
or  to  differ  from  organic  types  living  elsewhere^  ac* 
cording  as  the  area  is  connected  with  or  disconnected 
from  other  gci^raphical  areas.  For  instance,  the 
targe  contiacntal  islands  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  widely  disconnected  from  all  other  lands  of  the 
world,  and  deep  sea  soundings  show  that  they  have 
probably  been  thus  disconnected,  either  since  the  time 
of  their  origin,  or,  at  the  least,  through  immense 
geolc^ical  epochs.  The  theory  of  evolution,  there- 
fore, would  expect  to  find  two  general  facts  with 
regard  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands.  First,  that 
V- 
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the  inhabitants  should  form  as  it  were,  little  worlds  of 
their  own,  more  or  less  unlike  the  inhabitants  of  any 
other  parts  or  the  globe.  And  next,  that  some  of 
these  inhabitants  should  present  us  with  independent 
information  touching  archaic  forms  of  life.  For  it  is 
manifestly  most  improbable  that  the  course  of  ci'o- 
lutionary  history  should  have  run  exactly  parallel  in 
the  case  of  these  isolated  oceanic  continents  and  in 
continents  elsewhere.  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
therefore,  ought  to  present  a  very  large  number,  not 
only  of  peculiar  species  and  genera,  but  even  of 
families,  and  possibly  of  orders.  Now  this  is  just 
what  Australia  and  New  Zealand  do  present.  The 
case  of  the  dc^  being  doubtful,  there  is  an  absence  of 
all  mammalian  life,  except  that  of  one  of  the  oldest 
and  least  highly  dcveloi>ed  orders,  the  Marsupials. 
There  even  occurs  a  unique  order,  still  lower  in  the 
scale  of  organization — so  low,  in  fact,  that  it  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as  but  nascent  irammalian :  I  mean, 
of  course,  the  Monotremata.  As  regards  Birds,  we 
have  the  peculiar  wingless  forms  alluded  to  in  a 
previouschapter(viz.thaton  Morphology);  and,  with- 
out waiting  to  go  into  details,  it  is  notorious  that  the 
faunas  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  not  only 
hi^lilypcculiar, but alsosuggestivcly archaic.  Therefore, 
in  both  the  respects  above  mentioned,  the  anticipations 
of  our  theory  are  fully  borne  out.  But  as  It  would 
take  too  long  to  consider,  even  cursorily,  the  faunas 
and  floras  of  these  immense  islands,  I  here  allude  to 
tbem  only  for  the  sake  of  illustration.  In  order  to 
present  the  ai^umcnt  from  geographical  distribution 
within  reasonable  limits,  I  think  it  is  best  to  restrict 
our  examination  to  smaller  areas ;  for  these  will  better 
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admit  of  brief  and  yet  adequate  consideration.  But 
of  course  it  will  be  understood  that  the  less  isolated 
the  fcgion,  and  the  shorter  the  time  that  it  has  been 
isolated,  the  smaller  amount  of  peculiarity  should  we 
expect  to  meet  with  on  the  part  of  its  present  in- 
habitants. Or,  conversely  stated  the  longer  and  the 
greater  the  isolation,  the  more  peculiarity  of  species 
would  our  theory  expect  to  find.  The  object  of  the 
present  chapter  will  he  to  show  that  these,  and  other 
cc^;nate  expectations,  arc  fully  realized  by  facts ;  but, ' 
before  proceedint;  to  do  this,  I  must  say  a  few  words 
on  the  antecedent  standing  of  the  argument. 

Where  the  question  is,  as  at  present,  between  the 
rival  theories  of  special  creation  and  gradual  trans- 
mutation, it  may  at  first  si^^ht  well  appear  that  no  test 
can  be  at  once  so  crucial  and  so  easily  applied  as  this 
of  con  paring  the  8i>ecie3  of  one  gcc^aphical  area 
with  those  of  another,  in  order  to  tee  whether 
there  is  any  constant  correlation  between  differences 
of  type  and  degrees  of  separation.  But  a  little  further 
thought  is  enough  to  show  that  the  test  is  not  quite  so 
sJm[^  or  so  absolute — that  it  is  a  test  to  be  applied 
in  a  large  and  general  way  over  the  surface  of  the  . 
-  whole  earth,  rather  than  one  to  be  relied  upon  as 
exclusively  rigid  in  every  special  case. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  obvious  consideration 
that  lands  or  seas  which  are  discontinuous  now  may 
not  always  have  been  so,  or  not  for  long  enough  to 
admit  of  the  effects  of  separation  having  been  exerted 
to  any  considerable  extent  upon  their  inhabitants. 
Next,  there  is  the  scarcely  less  important  consideration, 
that  altboi^h  land  areas  may  loi^  have  been  scpa- 
nted  from  one  anotlter  by  extensive  tracts  of  ocean, 
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birds  and  insects  tnay  more  or  less  easily  have  been 
able  to  fly  from  one  to  the  other ;  while  even  non- 
flyirg  animals  and  plants  may  often  have  been 
transix>rtcd  by  floating  ice  or  timber,  wind  or  water 
currents,  and  sundry  other  means  of  dispersal.  Again, 
there  is  the  important  influence  of  clinulc  to  be  taken 
into  account  \Vc  know  from  gcolt^ical  evidence  that 
in  the  course  of  geolc^Ical  time  the  self-same  con- 
tinents have  been  submitted  to  enormous  changes  of 
temperature — varying  in  fiict  from  polar  cold  to  almost 
tropical  heat ;  and  as  it  is  manifestly  imi>ossible  that 
forms  of  life  suited  to  one  of  these  climates  could 
have  survived  during  the  other,  we  can  here  perceive  a 
further  and  most  potent  cause  interfering  with  the  test 
of  geographical  distribution  as  indiscriminately  applied 
in  all  cascsL  -When  the  elephant  and  hippopotamus 
were  flourishing  in  England  amid  the  luxuriant  vege- 
tation which  these  large  animals  require,  it  is  evident 
that  scarcely  any  one  species  of  cither  the  fauna  or 
the  flora  of  this  country  can  have  been  the  same  as  it 
was  when  its  African  climate  gave  place  to  that  of 
Greenland.  Therefore,  as  Mr.  Wallace  observes,  "  If 
glacial  epochs  in  temperate  lands  and  mild  climates 
near  the  poles  have,  as  now  believed  by  men  of 
eminence,  occurred  several  times  over  in  the  past 
history  of  the  earth,  the  eflccts  of  such  great  and 
repeated  changes  both  on  migration,  modiflcation,  and 
extinction  of  species,  must  have  been  of  overwhelming 
importance — of  more  importance  perhaps  than  even 
the  geological  changes  of  sea  and  land." 

But  although  for  these,  and  certain  other  less 
important  reasons  which  I  need  not  wait  to  detail,  we 
must  conclude  that  the  evidence  from  geographical 
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distribution  is  not  to  be  regardcci  as  a  crucial  test 
between  the  rival  theories  of  creation  and  evolution 
in  all  cases  indiscriminately,  I  must  next  remark  that 
it  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  strangest  lines  of  evidence 
which  K-e  possess.  When  «re  once  remember  that, 
according  to  the  general  theory  of  evolution  itself,  the 
present  geographical  distribution  of  plants  and  animals 
it  "the  visible  outcome  or  residual  product  of  the 
whole  past  history  of  the  earth,"  and,  therefore,  that  of 
the  conditions  determining  the  characters  of  life  in- 
habiting this  and  that  particular  area  continuity  or 
discontinuity  with  other  areas  is  but  one, — when  wc 
remember  this,  we  find  that  no  fur'.hcr  reservation  has 
to  be  made :  all  the  facts  of  geographical  distribution 
speak  with  one  consent  in  favour  of  the  naturalistic 
theory. 

The  first  of  these  facts  which  I  shall  adduce  is,  that 
although  the  geographical  range  of  any  given  species 
is,  as  a  rule,  continuous,  such  is  far  from  being 
always  the  case.  Vei>'  many  species  have  more  or 
less  discontinuous  ranges — the  mountain-hare,  for 
instance,  extending  from  the  Arctic  regions  over  the 
greater  portion  of  Europe  to  the  Ural  Mountains  and 
the  Caucasus,  and  yet  over  alt  this  enormous  tract 
appearing  only  in  isolated  or  discontinuous  patches, 
wlicrc  there  happen  to  be  cither  mountain  ranges  or 
climates  cold  enough  to  suit  its  nature.  Now,  in  all 
such  cases  of  discontinuity  in  the  range  of  a  species 
the  theory  of  evolution  has  a  simple  explanation  to 
ofTcr— namely,  dthcr  tliat  some  representatives  of  tlic 
species  have  at  some  former  period  been  able  to 
m^te'ifrom  one  r^ioa  to  thf  other,  or  else  that  at 
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one  time  the  species  occupied  the  whole  of  the  range 
in  question,  but  afterwards  became  brolcco  up  as 
geographical,  climatic,  or  other  changes  rendered 
parts  of  the  area  unfit  for  the  species  to  inhabit. 
Thus,  for  instance,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that 
during  ihe  last  cold  epoch  the  mountain-hare  would 
have  had  a  continuous  range ;  but  that  as  the  Arctic 
climate  gradually  receded  to  |>olar  regions,  the  species 
would  be  able  to  survive  in  southern  latitudes  only 
on  mountain  ranges,  and  thus  would  become  broken 
up  into  many  discontinuous  patches,  corresponding 
with  these  ranges.  In  the  same  way  wc  can  explain 
the  occurrence  of  Arctic  vegetation  on  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees — namely,  as  left  behind  by  the  retreat  of 
the  Arctic  climate  At  the  close  of  the  glacial  period. 

But  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  theory  of  special 
creation  cannot  so  well  aflford  to  render  this  obvious 
explanation  of  discontinuity.  In  the  case  of  the 
Arctic  flora  of  the'  Alps,  for  instance,  although  it  is 
true  that  much  of  this  vegetation  is  of  an  Arctic  type, 
it  is  not  true  that  the  species  are  all  identical  with 
those  which  occur  in  the  Arctic  regions.  Therefore 
the  theory  of  special  creation  would  here  have  to 
assume  that,  although  the  now  common  species  were 
left  behind  on  the  Alps  by  the  retreat  of  glaciation 
northwards,  the  peculiar  Alpine  species  were  after-j^. 
wards  created  separately  upon  the  Alps,  and  yet  . 
created  with  such  close  aHinities  to  the  pre-existing 
species  as  to  be  included  with  them  under  the  same 
genera.  Looking  to  the  absurdity  of  this  supposition, 
as  well  as  of  others  which  I  need  not  wait  to  mention, 
certain  advocates  of  special  Creation  have  sought  to 
take   refuge    in    another  hypothesis — namely,   that 
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species  which  present  a  marlccdly  discontinuous  range 
may  have  had  a  corresponding  number  of  diflcrent 
centres  of  creation,  the  same  specific  type  having 
been  turned  down,  so  to  spealc,  on  widely  separated 
areas.  But  to  mc  it  seems  that  this  explanation  pre- 
sents even  greater  ditHcuIty  than  the  other.  If  it  is 
difficult  to  lay  why  the  Divinity  should  have  chosen 
to  create  new  species  of  plants  on  the  Alps  on  so 
precisely  the  same  pattern  as  the  old,  much  more 
would  it  be  diflicult  to  say  why,  in  addition  to  these 
new  species,  he  should  also  have  created  again  the 
old  species  which  he  bad  already  placed  in  the  Arctic 
regions. 

So  much,  then,  for  discontinuity  of  distribution. 
The  next  general  fact  to  be  adduced  is,  that  there 
is  no  constant  corrchition  between  habitats  and  ani- 
mals or  plants  suited  to  live  upon  them.  Of  course 
all  the  animals  and  plants  living  upon  any  given  area 
are  well  suited  to  live  upon  that  area ;  for  otherwise 
they  could  not  be  there.  But  the  point  now  is,  that 
besides  the  area  on  which  they  do  live,  there  are 
usually  many  other  areas  in  different  parti  of  the 
globe  where  they  might  have  lived  equally  well — as 
is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when  transported  by  man 
they  thrive  as  well,  or  e%-en  better,  than  in  their  ■ 
native  country.  Therefore,  upon  the  supposition  that 
all  species  were  separately  created  in  the  countries 
where  they  are  respectively  found,  we  must  conclude 
that  they  were  created  in  only  some  of  the  places 
where  they  might  equally  well  have  lived.  Probably 
there  is  at  most  but  a  small  percentage  either  of 
plants  or  animals  which  would  not  thrive  in  some 
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place;  or  places,  on  the  carth'i  surface  other  than 
that  in  which  they  occur ;  and  hence  we  must  say 
that  one  of  the  objects  of  special  creation — if  this 
be  the  true  theory — was  that  of  depositing  species 
in  only  some  among  the  several  parts  of  the  carth'i 
surface  equally  well  suited  to  support  them. 

Now,  J  do  not  contend  that  this  fact  in  itself  raises 
any  difficulty  against  the  theory  of  special  creation. 
But  I  do  think  that  a  very  serious  difficulty  is  raised 
when  to  this  fact  we  add  another — namely,  that  on 
every  biological  region  we  encounter  species  related 
to  other  species  in  genera,  and  usually  also  genera 
related  to  other  genera  in  families.  For  if  each  of 
alt  the  constituent  species  of  a  genus,  and  even  of  a 
family,  were  separately  created,  wc  must  hencc  con- 
clude that  in  depositing  them  there  was  an  unaccount- 
able  design  manifested  to  make  areas  of  distribution 
correspond  to  the  natural  affinities  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. For  example,  the  humming-birds  are  geogra- 
phically restricted  to  America,  and  number  lao 
genera,  comprising  over  400  species.  Hence,  if  this 
betokens  400  separate  acts  of  creation,  it  cannot 
possibly  have  been  due  to  chance  that  they  were 
.  all  performed  on  the  same  continent :  it  must  have 
been  design  which  led  to  every  species  of  this  lai^e 
family  of  birds  having  been  deposited  in  one  gct^ra- 
phical  area.  Or,  to  take  a  case  where  only  the 
species  of  a  single  genus  are  concerned.  The  rats 
and  mice  proper  constitute  a  genus  which  comprises 
altogether  more  than  100  species,  and  they  are  all 
exclusively  restricted  to  the  Old  World.  In  the 
New  World  they  are  represented  by  another  genus 
comprising  about  70  species,  which  resemble  thi.tr 
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Old  World  cousins  in  form  and  habits ;  but  difTer 
from  them  in  dentitloo  and  other  such  minor  points. 
Now,  the  question  is, — Why  should  all  the  ico 
species  have  been  separately  created  on  one  side 
of  the  Atlantic  with  one  pattern  of  dentition,  and 
all  the  70  species  on  the  other  side  with  another 
pattern?  What  has  the  Atlantic  Ocean  got  to  do 
with  any  "  archetypal  plan  "  of  rats'  teeth  ? 

Or  again,  to  recur  to  Australia,  why  should  all 
the  mammalian  forms  of  life  be  restricted  to  the 
one  group  of  Marsupials,  when  we  know  that  not 
only  the  Rodents,  such  as  the  rabbit,  but  all  other 
orders  of  mammals,  would  thrive  tliere  equally  well. 
And  uniilarly,  of  course,  in  countless  other  instances. 
Everywhere  wc  meet  with  this  same  correlation 
between  areas  of  distribution  and  affinities  of  classifi- 
cation. 

Nou-,  it  is  at  once  manifest  how  completely  this 
general  fact  harmonizes  with  the  theory  of  evolution. 
If  the  4C0  spcciisorhiiniming-birds,  for  instance,  are  all 
modified  descendants  of  common  ancestors,  and  if  none 
of  their  constituent  individuals  have  ever  been  large 
enough  to  make  their  way  across  the  oceans  which 
practically  isolate  their  territory  from  all  other  tropi-  - 
cal  and  sub-tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  then  we  can 
understand  wliy  it  is  that  all  the  400  species  occupy 
the  same  continent.  But  on  the  special-creation 
theory  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  400  species 
should  all  have  been  deposited  in  America.  And,  as 
already  observed,  we  must  remember  that  this  corre- 
lation between  a  gec^raphically  restricted  habitat  - 
and  the  zool<^ic3l  or  botanical  affinities  of  its  inhabt- 
taotk^is  repeated  over  and  over  and  over  again  in  the 
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faunas  and  floras  of  the  world,  so  tlut  merely  to 
enumerate  the  instances  would  require  a  separate 
chapter. 

Furthermore,  the  general  argument  thus  presented 
in  favour  of  descent  with  continuous  modification 
admits  of  being  enormously  strengthened  by  three 
different  classes  of  additional  facts. 

The  first  is,  that  the  correlation  in  question — 
namely,  that  between  a  geographically  restricted 
habitat  and  the  zoological  or  botanical  affinities  of 
its  inhabitants — is  not  limited  to  the  now  existing 
species,  but  extends  also  to  the  extinct.  That  is  to 
say,  the  dead  species  arc  allied  to  the  living  sjtccics, 
as  we  should  expect  tliat  they  must  be,  if  the  latter 
arc  modified  descendants  of  tlie  former.  On  the 
alternative  theory,  however,  we  have  to  suppose  that 
the  policy  of  maintaining  a  correlation  between  geo- 
graphical restriction  and  natural  affinity  extends  very 
much  further  back  than  even  the  existing  species 
of  plants  and  animals;  indeed  we  must  suppose  that 
a  practically  infinite  number  of  additional  acts  of 
separate  creation  were  governed  by  the  same  policy, 
in  the  case  of  long  lines  of  species  long  since  extinct. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  only  answer  which  an  advocate 
of  special  creation  can  adduce  is,  that  for  some  reason 
unknown  to  us  such  a  policy  may  have  been  more  wise 
than  it  appears :  it  may  have  served  some  inscrutable 
purpose  that  allied  products  of  distinct  acts  of  crca< 
tion  should  all  be  kept  togcUur  on  the  same  areas. 
Well,  in  answer  to  tliis  i:njustifiable  appe.d  to  the 
ai:gtiment  from  ignorance,  I  will  adduce  tlie  second 
of  the  three  considerations.  This  is,  tliut  in  cases 
where  the  geographical  areas  are  not  lestricted  the 
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policy  ia  question  fails.  In  other  words,  where  the 
inhabitants  of  an  area  are  free  to  migrate  to  otlier 
areas,  the  policy  of  correlating  affinity  with  distribu- 
tion is  most  significantly  forgotten.  In  this  case 
species  wander  away  from  their  native  homes,  and 
the  course  of  their  wanderings  is  marked  by  the 
origination  of  new  species  springing  up  eu  route. 
Now,  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  tliat  the  mere  cir- 
cuRtstancc  of  some  members  of  a  species  being  able 
to  leave  their  native  home  should  furnish  any  occasion 
for  creating  new  and  allied  species  upon  the  tracts  over 
which  they  travel,  or  the  territories  to  which  they  go? 
When  the  400  existing  species  of  humming-birds 
have  all  been  created  on  the  same  continent  for  some 
reason  supposed  to  be  unknown,  why  should  this 
reason  give  way  before  the  accident  of  any  means 
of  migration  being  furnished  to  humming-birds,  so 
that  they  should  be  able  to  visit,  say  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia,  there  gain  a  footing  beside  the 
sun-birds,  and  henceforth  determine  a  new  centre  for 
the  separate  creation  of  additional  species  of  hum- 
ming-birds peculiar  to  the  Old  World — as  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  species  wliich, 
unlike  the  humming-birds,  have  been  at  any  lime 
ffcc  to  migrate  from  their  original  homes? 

Lastly,  my  third  consideration  is,  that  the  supposed 
policy  in  question  does  not  extend  to  affinities  which 
are  wider  than  those  between  species  and  genera — 
more  rarely  to  families,  scarcely  ever  to  orders,  and 
never  to  classes.  In  other  words,  nature  shows  a 
double  COTnJation  in  her  geographical  distribution 
of  organic  types : — first,  that  which  we  have  already 
considered    between    geographical    restriction  and 
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natural  affinity  among  inliabitants  of  tlie  name  areas ; 
second,  anotlicr  of  a  more  detailed  character  between 
degrees  of  geographical  restriction  and  degrees  of 
natural  affinity.  Tlic  more  distant  the  affinity,  the 
more  general  is  the  extension.  Thii,  of  course,  is 
what  we  should  cxi>ect  on  the  theory  of  descent 
with  modification,  because  the  more  distant  the 
aflinity,  and  therefore,  ex  kypoihesi,  the  larger  and 
the  older  the  original  group  of  organisms,  the  greater 
must  be  the  chance  of  di!!|>crsal.  The  4C0  species 
of  humming-birds  may  well  be  unable  to  migrate 
from  their  native  continent ;  but  it  would  indeed 
have  been  an  unaccountable  fact  if  no  other  species 
of  all  the  class  of  birds  had  ever  been  able  to  have 
crossed  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  on  the  theory  of 
evolution,  we  can  well  understand  the  second  corre- 
lation now  before  us — namely,  between  remoteness 
of  affinity  and  generality  of  dispersal, — so  that 
there  is  no  considerable  portion  of  the  habitable 
globe  without  representatives  of  all  the  classes  of 
animals,  few  portions  without  representatives  of  all 
the  orders,  but  many  portions  without  many  of  tlie 
families,  innumerable  portions  without  innumerable 
genera,  and,  of  course,  all  portions  without  the  great 
majority  of  species.  Now,  while  this  general  correla- 
tion thus  obviously  supports  the  theory  of  natural 
descent  with  progressive  modification,  it  makes  di- 
rectly against  the  opposite  theory  of  special  creation. 
For  we  have  recently  seen  that  when  we  restrict  our 
view  to  the  case  of  species  and  genera,  the  theory  of 
special  creation  is  obliged  to  suppose  that  for  some 
inMirutable  reason  the  Deity  had  regard  to  systematic 
affinity  while  delermining  on  what  laige  areas  to 
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create  his  spedcs  *.  But  ao\r  we  see  that  he  must 
be  held  to  have  neglected  thia  inscrutable  reason 
(nAatever  it  was)  when  he  passed  beyond  the  rai^e 
of  guieni — and  this  always  in  proportion  to  the  re- 
motcness  of  systematic  affinity  on  the  part  of  the 
species  concerned. 

I  cannot  well  concdve  a  reditcth  ad  dtsurdum 
mofc  complete  than  this.  But,  having  now  presented 
these  most  general  facts  of  geographical  distribution 
is  their  relation  to  the  issue  before  us,  wc  may  next' 
proceed  to  consider  a  few  illustrations  of  them  in 
detail,for  ia  this  way  I  think  that  their  overwhelming 
w^ht  may  become  yet  more  abundantly  apparent* 

It  will  assist  us  in  dealing  with  these  detailed  illus- 
tiations  if  we  begin  by  considering  the  means  of 
dispersal  of  oi^nisms  from  one  place  to  another. 
Of  course  the  most  ordinary  means  is  that  of  con- 
tinuous  wandering,  or  emigration ;  but  where  geo- 
graphical barriers  of  any  kind  have  to  be  surmounted, 
oiganisms  may  only  be  able  to  pass  them  by  more 
exceptional  and  accidental  means.  The  [mncipal 
barriers  of  a  geographical  kind  are  oceans,  rivers, 
mountain-chains,  and  desert-tracts,  in  the  case  of 

I  \  „j,  41  jgrgf  ucu"  fbr  Iht  lake  of  ■r{;niiienl  i  but  tbr  nine  cor- 
tclatioa  bWwtta  diiiribuiloD  umI  affinitj  cxtcodi  Ukcwiie  la  imall 
(in*  olicn  only  mntt  difleivncei  of  iffialtj  are  concerned.  Thui, 
Ibr  iaituwe,  ^mklnf  of  snatler  arcw,  iloriii  Wagner  lajt : — "  Tbc 
broader  and  nere  ra)M  the  rtrcr,  the  higher  and  more  tcEolar  the 
Mo«ntab.Ghtio,  the  calnter  and  more  exteoihe  the  lea,  the  more 
eoMidecablr,  a*  *  ccKral  rale,  will  be  the  taionomie  (epantiao  be* 
tweta  the  popolatiou " :  and  he  ihovi  that,  in  correlation  with  nch 
diBcioMci  fa  the  Jegfttt  oftepatatloo,  are  the  ^<crMt  of  divettificaiion — 
L*,  th*  Muniitrv  «f  ipcdea,  and  «tcb  of  larietiea,  which  tbcM  topo- 
paphkal'larticn  detoBiBfa 
\ 
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terrestrial  organisms;  and,  in  the  cusc  of  aquatic 
organisms,  the  presence  of  land.  But  it  is  to  be 
observed  that,  as  regards  marine  organisms,  any  con- 
siderable dlflercncc  in  the  temperature  of  the  water 
may  constitute  a  barrier  as  effectual  as  the  presence 
of  land ;  and  also  that,  in  the  case  of  all  shallow- 
water  faunas,  a  tract  of  deep  ocean  constitutes  almost 
as  complete  a  barrier  as  it  docs  to  terrestrial  faunas. 

Now,  the  means  whereby  barriers  admit  of  being 
accidentally  or  occasionally  surmounted  are,  of  course, 
various;  and  they  differ  .in  the  case  of  different 
organisms.  Birds,  bats,  and  insects,  on  aca>unt  of 
their  powers  of  flight,  arc  particularly  apt  to  be  blown 
out  great  distances  to  sea,  and  hence  of  all  animals 
are  most  likely  to  become  the  involuntary  colonists  of 
distant  shores.  Floating  timber  serves  ta  convey 
seeds  and  ^gs  of  sm.iU  animals  over  great  distances ; 
and  Darwin  has  shown  that  many  kinds  of  seeds  are 
able  of  themselves  to  float  for  more  than  a  month  in 
sea-water  without  losing  their  powers  of  germination. 
For  instance,  out  of  H7  kinds,  64  germinated  atlcr  an 
immersion  of  2K  days,  and  a  few  survived  an  immersion 
of  137  days.  As  a  result  of  all  his  experiments  he 
concludes,  that  the  seeds  of  at  least  ten  per  cent  of  the 
species  of  plants  of  any  country  might  be  floated  by 
sca-currcnts  during  28  days,  without  losing  their 
powers  of  germination ;  and  this,  at  the  average  rate 
of  flow  of  several  Atlantic  currents,  would  serve  to 
transport  the  seeds  to  a  distance  of  at  least  900  miles. 
Again,  he  proved  that  even  5ccds  which  are  quickly 
destroyed  by  contact  with  sca-^^-ater  admit  of  being 
successfully  transported  during  30  days,  if  they  be 
contained  within  the  crop  of  a  dead  bird.    He  also 
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proved  that  liWng  birds  arc  most  active  agents  in  the 
woric  of  dissemination,  and  this  not  only  by  taking 
seeds  into  their  crops  (whcre^  so  long  as  they  remain, 
tbeseeds  arc  uninjured),  but  likewise  by  carrying  seeds 
(and  even  young  mollusks)  attached  to  their  feet  and 
(catber&  In  the  course  of  these  experiments  he  found 
that  a  small  cup-full  of  mud,  which  he  gathered  from 
the  edges  of  three  ponds  in  February,  was  so  charged 
with  seeds  that  when  sown  in  the  ground  these  few 
ounces  of  mud  yielded  no  less  than  537  plants,  belong- 
ing to  many  different  si^ecies.  It  is  therefore  evident 
what  opportunities  arc  tlius  afforded  for  the  trans- 
portation of  seeds  on  the  feet  and  bills  of  wading-birds. 
Lastly,  floating  ice  is  well  known  to  act  as  a  carrier 
of  any  kind  of  life  which  may  prove  able  to  survive 
this  mode  of  transit- 
Such  being  the  nature  of  geographical  barriers,  and 
the  means  that  organisms  of  various  kinds  may 
occasionally  have  of  overcoming  them,  I  will  now  give 
a  few  detailed  illustrations  of  the  argument  from 
geographical  distribution,  as  previously  presented  in 
its  general  form. 

To  begin  with  aquatic  animals.  As  Darwin  remarks 
'  the  marine  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
shores  of  South  America  are  very  distinct ;  with 
extremely  few  shells,  Crustacea,  or  echinodermata  in 
oommon."  Again,  westward  of  thcshorcs  of  America, 
a  wide  space-  of  open  ocean  extends,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  furnishes  as  effectual  a  barrier  as  does  the 
land  to  any  emigration  of  shallow-water  animals. 
Now,  as  soon  as  this  reach  of  deep  water  is  passed,  we 
meet  in  the  eastern  islands  of  the  Pacific  with  another 
and  totally  distinct  fauna.    "So  that  three  marine     - 
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faunas  range  northward  and  southward  In  parallel 
lines  not  far  from  each  other,  under  corresponding 
cUmatei "  :  they  arc,  however,  "  separated  from  each 
other  by  impasfabic  barriers,  either  ofland  or  open 
sea  " :  and  Jt  is  in  exact  coincidence  with  the  course  of 
these  barriers  that  wc  And  so  remarkable  a  difTcrcn- 
tiation  of  the  faunas*.  Obviou>ly,  therefore,  it  is 
impossible  to  suggest  that  this  correlation  is  accidental. 
Altogether  many  thousands  of  species  are  involved, 
and  within  this  comparatively  limited  area  they  are 
sharply  marked  off  into  three  groups  as  to  their 
natural  affinities,  and  into  three  groups  as  to  their 
several  basins.  Hence,  if  all  these  species  were 
separately  created,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  con* 
elusion  that  for  some  reason  or  another  the  act  of 
creation  was  governed  by  the  presence  of  these 
barriers,  so  that  species  deposited  on  the  Eastern 
shores  of  South  America  were  formed  with  one  set  of 
natural  affinities,  while  species  deposited  on  the 
Western  shore  were  formed  with  another  set ;  and 
similarly  with  regard  to  the  third  set  of  species  in  the 
third  basin,  which,  extending  over  a  whole  hemisphere 
to  the  coast  of  Africa  without  any  further  barrier, 
nowhere  prts:nts,  over  this  va'>t  area,  any  other  case 
of  a  distinct  marine  fauna.  Hut  what  conceivable 
reason  can  there  have  been  thus  to  consult  these 
gc<^raphical  barriers  in  the  original  creation  of  specific 

TIk  Doly  ncc^iion  U  in  the  cue  of  ibe  lUh  on  ecdi  tide  of  the 
luhiniu  of  Fuiaina,  wbieic  abont  30  per  ccdl  of  the  ipcdci  an  Idenll-  ' 
caU  Bnt  it  ii  poitlljla  rnoa^h  Ihiit  U  want  pretiow  time  thii  nurow 
iitlimM  viK]  have  been  eren  wirowcr  ihu  al  prewnl,  if  not  actiull; 
open.  At  all  crcnli,  llie  lad  that  thli  patlial  exccirtlM  oectui  Juil 
when  the  laDd-burier  u  K  unow,  b  more  MesoUTt  of  aignuJsa 
than  of  iadcpadai  aeatioa. 
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types  i  Even  if  such  a  case  stood  alone,  it  would  be 
strongly  suggestive  of  error  on  the  part  of  the  special 
creation  theory.  But  let  us  take  another  case,  this 
time  from  frcsh-watcr  faunas. 

Although  the  gei^raphicat  distribution  of  fresh- 
water fish  and  fresh-water  shells  is  often  surprisingly 
extensive  and  apparently  capricious,  this  may  be 
explained  by  the  means  of  dispersal  being  liere  so 
varied  — not  only  aquatic  birds  floods,  and  whirl- 
winds, but  also  geograpliiul  changes  of  watcr-shcd 
having  all  assisted  in  the  process.  Moreover,  in 
some  cases  it  is  possible  that  the  habits  of  more 
widely  distributed  fresh-water  fish  may  have  origin- 
ally been  wholly  or  partly  marine — which,  of  course, 
would  explain  the  existing  discontinuity  of  their  ex- 
isting fr^-water  distribution.  But,  be  this  as  it 
may  (and  it  is  not  a  question  that  affects  the  issue 
between  special  creation  and  gradual  evolution,  since 
it  ifl  only  a  question  as  to  how  a  given  species  has 
been  dispersed  from  its  original  home,  wlicthcr  or 
not  in  that  home  it  was  specially  created),  the 
pwot  I  desire  to  bring  forw.ird  is,  that  where  we 
find  a  barrier  to  the  emigration  oi  frcsh-watcr 
forms  which  is  more  formidable  than  a  thousand 
miles  of  oce:in — a  barrier  over  which  ndthcr 
water-fowl  nor  whirlwinds  arc  likely  to  pass,  and 
which  is  above  the  reach  of  any  geological  changes 
of  water-slied, — where  we  find  such  a  barrier,  we 
always  find  a  marked  difference  in  the  fresh-water 
faunas  on  either  side  of  it  The  kind  of  barrier 
to  which  I  allude  ii  a  high  mountain-chain.  It 
may  be  only  a  few  miles  wide ;  yet  it  exercises  a 
greater  inQuence  on  the  diversification  of  specific 
V  ■ 
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types,  where  frcsh-walcr  faunas  are  concerned,  than 
almost  any  other.  But  why  should  this  be  the  case 
on  any  intelligible  theory  of  siKcIa)  creation  ?  Why, 
in  the  dcLKuiiing  of  species  of  newly  created  frcsli- 
water  fish,  should  the  presence  of  an  impassable 
mountain -chain  have  determined  so  uniformly  a  dif- 
ference of  specific  affinity  on  either  side  of  it  ?  The 
question,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  docs  not  admit  of  an 
answer  from  any  reasonable  opponent 

Turning  now  from  aquatic  oi^anisms  to  terrestrial, 
the  body  of  facts  from  which  to  draw  is  so  large, 
that  I  think  the  space  at  my  disposal  may  be  best 
utilized  by  confining  attention  to  a  single  division 
of  tlicm — that,  namely,  whidi  is  furnished  by  the 
zoological  study  of  oceanic  islands. 

In  the  comparatively  limited— but  in  itself  extensive 
— class  of  facts  thus  presented,  wc  have  a  particularly 
fair  and  cogmt  test  as  between  the  alti-rnativc  theories 
of  evolution  and  creation.  For  where  we  meet  with  a 
volcanic  island,  hundreds  of  miles  from  any  other  land, 
and  rising  abruptly  from  an  ocean  of  enormous  depth, 
tve  may  be  quite  sure  that  such  an  island  can  never 
have  formed  part  of  a  now  submerged  continent.  In 
other  wordn,  wc  may  be  quite  sure  that  it  always  has 
been  what  it  now  is — an  oceanic  peak,  separated 
from  all  other  land  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  sea, 
and  therefore  an  area  supplied  by  nature  for  the 
pjrpose,  as  it  were,  of  testing  the  rival  theories  of 
creation  and  evolution.  For,  let  us  ask,  upon  these 
tiny  insular  specks  of  land  what  kind  of  life  sliould 
we  expect  to  find?  To  this  question  the  theories 
of  special  creation  and  of  gradual  evolution  would 
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agree  in  giving  the  same  answer  up  to  a  certain 
point.  For  both  theories  would  agree  in  supposing 
that  these  islands  would,  at  all  events  in  large  part, 
derive  thdr  inliabitants  from  accidental  or  occasional 
arrivals  tS  wind-blown  or  water-floated  organisms 
£roiD  other  countries — especially,  of  course,  from  the 
countries  least  remote.  But,  afler  freeing  upon 
this  point,  the  two  theories  must  part  conii>any  in 
thdr  anticipations.  Th«  special-creation  theory  can 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  tliat  a  small  volcanic 
island  in  the  midst  of  a  great  ocean  j^hould  be  chosen 
as  the  theatre  of  any  extraordinary  creative  activity, 
or  for  any  particularly  rich  manufacture  of  peculiar 
q>edes  to  be  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  On 
tlie  other  hand,  the  evolution  theory  would  expect 
to  find  that  such  habitats  are  stocked  with  more  or 
lc»  peculiar  species.  For  it  would  expect  that  when 
any  oi|pnisms  chanced  to  reach  a  wholly  isolated 
refi^  of  this  kind,  their  descendants  should  forth- 
with  have  started  upon  an  independent  course  of 
evolutionary  histoiy>  Protected  from  intcrcroutng 
with  any  members  of  their  parent  sixicics  elsewhere, 
and  exposed  to  considerable  changes  in  their  con- 
ditions of  life,  it  would  indeed  be  £atal  to  the 
general  theory  of  evolution  if  these  descendants, 
durii^  the  course  of  many  generations,  were  not  to 
undergo  appreciable  change.  It  has  happened  on 
two  or  three  occasions  that  European  rats  have  been 
accidentally  imported  by  ships  upon  some  of  these 
.  islands,  and  even  already  it  is  observed  that  their 
descendants  have  undergone  a  slight  change  of  ap- 
pearance, so  as  to  constitute  them  what  naturalists 
caU  tocal  varieties.    The  change^  of  course,  is  but 
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slight,  because  the  time  allowed  fur  it  has  been  so 
short.  But  the  longer  the  time  tlut  a  colony  of  a 
species  is  thus  completely  isolated  under  changed 
conditions  of  life  the  greater,  according  to  the  evolu- 
tion theory,  should  wc  expect  the  change  to  become. 
Therefore,  in  all  cases  where  wc  hap|>cn  to  know, 
from  independent  evidence  of  a  gcolc^icat  kind,  that 
an  oceanic  island  is  of  very  ancient  formation,  the 
evolution  theory  would  expect  to  encounter  a 
'  great  wealth  of  peculiar  species.  On  the  other 
hand,  as  I  have  just  observed,  the  special-creation 
theory  can  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  there 
should  be  any  correlation  between  the  age  of  an 
oceanic  island  and  the  number  of  peculiar  species 
which  it  may  be  found  to  contain. 

Theicfore,  having  considered  the  principles  of  geo- 
graphical distribution  from  the  widest  or  most  general 
point  of  view,  we  shall  pass  to  the  opposite  extreme, 
and  consider  exhaustively,  or  in  the  utmost  possible 
detail,  the  facts  of  such  distribution  where  the  con* 
dilions  are  best  suited  to  this  purpose— that  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  upon  oceanic  islands,  which  may  be 
metaphorically  regarded  as  having  been  formed  by 
nature  for  the  particular  purpose  of  supplying  natura- 
li;>ts  with  a  crucial  test  between  the  theories  of 
creation  and  evolution.  The  material  upon  which  my 
analysis  is  to  be  based  will  be  derived  from  the  must 
recent  works  upon  geographical  distribution — espe- 
cially from  the  magnilicent  contributions  to  this  depart* 
ment  of  science  which  we  owe  to  the  labours  of  Mr. 
Wallace.  Indeed,  all  tha^  ftillows  may  be  r^arded  as 
a  condensed  filtrate  of  the  facta  which  lie  has  collected. 
Even  as  thus  restricted,  however,  our  subject-matter 
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would  be  too  cxtendve  to  be  dealt  with  oa  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  were  wc  to  attempt  an  exhaustive  ana-  . 
lysis  of  the  floras  and  faunas  of  all  oceanic  islands 
upon  the  face  of  the  globe  Therefore,  what  I  pro- 
pose to  do  is  to  select  for  such,  exhaustive  analysis  a 
few  of  what  may  be  termed  the  most  oceanic  of 
oceanic  islands— that  Is  to  say,  those  oceanic  islands 
which  are  most  widely  sepiirated  from  mainlands, 
and  which,  therefore,  furnish  the  most  unqucstioi»ble 
of  test  cases  as  between  the  theories  of  special  crca- 
tioo  and  genetic  descent. 

Atcres. — A  group  of  volcanic  islands,  nine  in  num- 
ber, about  900  miles  from  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
and  surrounded  by  ocean  dci>ths  of  1,800  to  3,500 
fathonuL  There  is  gcolc^ical  evidence  that  the  origin 
of  the  group  dates  back  at  least  as  far  as  Miocene 
times.  There  is  a  total  absence  of  all  terrestrial  Ver- 
tebiata,  other  than  those  which  are  known  to  have  been 
introduced  by  man.  Flying  animals,on  the  other  hand, 
are  abundant ;  namely,  53  species  of  birds,  one  species 
of  bat.a  few  species  of  butterflies,  moths,  and  hymenop- 
tera,  with  74  species  of  indigenous  beetles.  All  these 
animals  are  unmodilicd  European  species,  with  the 
exception  of  one  bird  and  many  of  the  beetles.  Of 
the  74  indigenous  species  of  the  latter,  56  arc  not 
found  in  Europe ;  but  19  are  natives  of  Madeira  or 
the  Canaries,  and  3  are  American,  doubtless  trans- 
planted by  drift-wood.  The  remaining  14  species 
occur  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  though  for  the  most 
part  they  are  allied  to  other  European  species.  There 
ue  69  known  species  of  land-shells,  of  which  37  are 
Europcanj^and  3a  peculiar,  though  all  allied  to  Euro- 
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pcan  fonns.  Lastly,  there  are  480  known  species  of 
plants,  of  which  40  are  peculiar,  though  allied  to 
European  species. 

Bertiiudas.—K  small  volcanic  group  of  islands,  700 
miles  from  North  Carolina.  Although  there  arc 
about  100  islands  in  the  group,  their  total  area  does 
not  exceed  ,;o  square  miles.  The  group  is  surrounded 
by  water  varying  in  depth  from  3,,5oo  to  3,Koo  fathoms. 
The  only  terrestrial  Vertebrate  (unless  the  rats  and 
mice  arc  indigenous)  is  a  lizard  allied  to  an  American 
.  form,  but  specifically  distinct  from  it,  and  therefore  a 
solitary  si)ccics  which  docs  not  occur  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  None  of  the  birds  or  bats  arc  peculiar, 
any  more  than  in  the  case  of  the  Azores ;  but,  as  in 
that  case,  a  lai^e  percentage  of  the  land-shells  are  so 
— namely,  at  least  one  quarter  of  the  whole.  Neither 
the  botany  nor  the  entomology  of  this  group  has  been 
worked  out ;  but  I  have  said  enough  to  show  how  re- 
markably parallel  are  the  cases  of  these  two  volcanic 
groups  of  islands  situated  in  dilTcrcnt  hemispheres,  but 
at  about  the  same  distance  frum  large  continents-  In 
both  there  is  an  extraordinary  paucity  of  terrestrial 
vcrtebrata,  and  ofany  peculiar  species  of  bird  or  beast. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  in  both  a  marvellous 
wealth  of  peculiar  species  of  insects  and  land-shells. 
Now  these  correlations  are  all  abundantly  intelligible. 
It  is  a  dinicult  matter  for  any  terrestrial  animal  to 
cross  900,  or  even  ;ocr.  miles  of  ocean :  therefore  only 
one  lizard  has  succeeded  in  doing  so  in  one  of  the  two 
parallel  cases ;  and.  living  cut  oR*  from  intcrerossii^ 
with  its  parent  form,  the, descendants  of  that  liiard 
have  become  modified  so  as  to  constitute  a  peculiar 
species.  But  it  is  more  easy  for  lai|^  flying  animals 
•  Q 
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to  cross  those  dJiitances  of  ocean :  consequently,  there 
is  only  one  instance  of  a  peculiar  species  of  bird  or 
bat— namely,  a  buIKfinch  in  the  Atorcs,  which,  being  a 
small  land-bird,  is  not  h'kely  ever  to  have  had  any 
other  visitors  front  its  original  parent  species  coming 
over  from  Europe  to  keep  up  the  original  breed. 
Lastly,  it  is  very  much  more  easy  for  insects  and 
land-mollusca  to  be  conveyed  to  such  islands  by  wind 
and  floating  timber  than  it  is  for  terrestrial  mammals, 
or  even  than  it  is  for  small  birds  and  bats ;  but  yet 
such  means  of  transit  are  not  sulTicicntly  sure  to  admit 
.  of  much  recruiting  from  the  mainland  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  the  specific  types.  Consequently,  the 
insects  and  the  land-shells  present  a  much  greater 
proportion  of  peculiar  species— namely,  one  half  and 
one  fourth  of  the  land-shells  in  the  one  case,  and 
one  eighth  of  the  beetles  in  the  other.  All  these 
correlations,  I  say,  arc  abundantly  intelligible  on  the 
theory  of  evolution ;  but  who  shall  explain,  on  the 
opposite  theory,  why  orders  of  beetles  and  land-moJ- 
lusca  should  have  been  chosen  from  among  all  other 
animals  for  such  superabundant  creation  on  oceanic 
islands,  so  that  in  the  Azores  alone  we  find  no  less 
than  33  of  the  one  and  14  of  the  other?  And,  in  this 
OKinexion,  I  may  again  allude  to  the  peculiar  species 
of  beetles  in  the  island  of  Madeira.  Here  there  are 
an  enormous  number  of  peculiar  species,  though  they 
are  nearly  all  related  to,  or  included  under  the  same 
genera  as,  beetles  on  the  neighbouring  continent- 
Now,  as  we  have  previously  seen,  no  less  than 
SCO  of  these  species  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
wings.  EvoIuti<mists  explain  this  remarkable  fact 
by  thdr.  general  laws  of  degeneration  under  disuse, 
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and  the  operation  of  natural  selection,  as  will  be 
shown  later  oo ;  but  it  Is  not  so  easy  for  special 
creationists  to  explain  why  this  enormous  number 
of  pcculi.-ir  species  of  beetles  should  have  been 
deposited  on  Madeira,  all  allied  to  beetles  on  the 
nearest  continent,  and  nearly  all  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  wing&  And  similarly,  of  course,  with 
all  the  peculiar  species  of  the  Dermudas  and  the 
Azores.  For  who  will  explain,  on  the  theory 
of  independent  creation,  why  all  the  peculiar  species, 
both  of  animals  and  plants,  which  occur  on  the  Ber- 
mudas shoi'Id  so  unmistakably  present  American 
affinities,  while  those  which  occur  on  the  Azores 
no  less  unmistakably  present  European  affinities? 
But  to  proceed  to  other,  and  still  more  remarkable, 
cases. 

The  Calafagos  Islands. — This  archipelago  Is  of 
volcanic  origin,  situated  under  the  equator  between  ' 
500  and  600  miles  from  the  West  Coast  of  South 
America.  The  depth  of  the  ocean  around  them 
varies  from  2,000  to  3,000  fathoms  or  more.  This 
group  is  of  particular  interest,  from  the  fact  that 
it  was  the  study  of  its  fauna  which  first  sug- 
gested to  Darwin's  mind  the  theory  of  evolution. 
I  will,  therefore,  begin  by  quoting  a  short  passage 
from  his  writings  upon  the  zoological  relations  of 
this  particular  fauna. 

Here  almoit  every  product  of  the  bnd  and  of  the  water  bean 
the  unmiit&keabic  stamp  of  the  American  continenL  Tbeie 
are  twcnty-iis  land  birds;  of  thcie,  twenty-one,  or  perhaps 
twenty-three,  are  nuked  u  dutinct  specie*,  and  would  com- 
manly  be  aisumcd  to  have  been  here  created;  yet  the  daw 
affinity  of  moit  of  thece  birds  to  American  specie*  i*  manifest  in 
emy  character,  in  thdr  habiii,  cetturei,  and  tone*  of  voica. 

Qa 
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So  it  »  whh  the  other  animals,  and  with  a  large  proportion  ol 
the  plantf^  at  shown  by  Dr.  Honker  in  his  admirable  Flora  of 
thw  archipelago.  The  naturalist,  looking  at  the  inhatHtanti 
of  these  votonic  islands  in  the  Pacific,  distant  several  hundred 
miles  Iron)  Ihe  continent,  feels  that  be  is  standing  on  American 
land.  Why  should  this  be  so  7  Why  sliould  the  species  which 
are  supposed  to  have  been  created  in  the  Galapagos  Archi- 
pebgo,  and  nowhere  else,  bear  so  plninly  the  stamp  of  affinity 
to  those  created  in  America?  There  is  nothing  in  the  con- 
ditions of  life,  in  the  geological  nature  of  the  islands,  in  their 
height  or  climate,  or  in  the  proportions  in  which  the  several 
classes  are  associated  together,  which  closely  resembles  the 
conditions  of  the  South  American  coast ;  in  fact,  there  is  a 
considerable  dissimilarity  in  all  these  respects.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  is  &  considerable  degree  of  resembl«lce  in  the 
volcanic  nature  of  the  soil,  in  the  climate,  height,  and  sire  of 
Ihe  islands,  betH-ccn  the  GaLipagos  and  Cape  dc  Verde  Archi- 
pelagoes; but  what  an  entire  and  absolute  difTcrcnce  in  their 
inbabitantal  The  inhabitants  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  Islands 
■re  related  to  those  of  Africa,  like  those  of  the  Galapagos  to 
America.  Facts  such  as  these  admit  of  no  sort  of  explanation 
on  the  ordinary  view  of  independent  creation ;  whereas  on  the 
view  ben  maintained,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Galapagos  Islands 
would  be  likely  to  receive  colonists  from  America,  and  the  Cape 
de  Verde  Islands  from  Africa ;  such  colonists  would  be  liable  to 
modification— the  principle  of  inheritance  Kill  betraying  their 
original  tnrthplace'. 

The  roUowtnj;  is  a  ^tiopsis  of  the  fauna  and  flora 
of  Uus  archipelago,  so  far  as  at  present  known.  The 
only  terrestrial  vertebrates  are  two  peculiar  species 
of  land-tortoise,  and  one  extinct  species ;  five  species 
of  lizards,  all  peculiar — two  of  them  so  much  so 
as  to  constitute  a  peculiar  genus; — and  two  species 
of  snakes,  both  closely  allied  to  South  American 
forms.  Of  birds  there  are  57  species,  of  which  no 
1^^  '  ^Htm  if^td**.  PP-  M1-+ 
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less  than  38  arc  peculiar ;  and  all  the  non-iKCuIiar 
species,  except  one,  belong  to  aquatic  tribet>.  The 
true  land-birds  are  represented  by  31  species,  of 
which  all,  except  one,  are  jicculiar ;  while  more  than 
Iiair  of  them  go  to  conslitutc  peculiar  genera.  More- 
over, while  they  are  all  unquestionably  allied  to 
South  American  forms,  they  present  a  beautiful 
scries  of  gradations,  "  from  perfect  identity  with  the 
cuntincrUiit  species,  to  genera  so  distinct  that  it  is 
diflicult  to  determine  with  what  forms  they  arc  most 
nearly  allied  ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
diversity  bears  a  distinct  relation  to  the  probabilities 
of,  and  facilities  for,  migration  to  the  islands.  The 
excessively  abundant  rice-bird,  which  breeds  in 
Canada,  and  swarms  over  the  whole  United  States, 
migrating  to  the  West  Indies  and  South  America, 
visiting  the  distant  Bermudas  almost  every  year, 
and  extending  its  range  as  far  as  Pamquay,  is  the 
only  species  of  land-bird  which  remains  completely 
unchanged  in  the  Galapagos  ;  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  some  stragglers  of  the  minp'ating  host 
reach  the  islands  sufficiently  often  to  keep  up  the 
purity  of  the  breed '."  Again,  of  the  thirty  peculiar 
land-birds,  it  is  observable  that  the  more  they  differ 
from  any  other  species  or  genera  on  the  South 
American  continent,  the  more  certainly  are  they  found 
to  have  their  nearest  relations  among  those  South 
American  forms  wKfch  have  the  more  restricted 
range,  and  are  therefore  the  least  likely  to  have  found 
their  way  to  the  islands  with  any  frequency. 

The  insect  fauna  of  the  Galapagos  islands  is  scanty, 
and  chiefly  composed  of  beetles.    These  number  ^ 

>  Wallace.  Island  Lift,  pp.  171-1, 
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spedes,  which  are  nearly  all  peculiar,  and  In  some 
cues  go  to  constitute  peculiar  genera.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  twenty  species  of  land-shclls. 
.  Lastly,  of  the  total  number  of  flowering  plants  (333 
species)  more  than  one  half  (174  species)  are  pecu- 
liar. It  is  observable  in  the  case  of  these  peculiar 
species  of  plants — as  also  4^  the  peculiar  species  of 
birds — that  many  of  thenri  arc  restricted  to  single 
islands.  It  is  also  observable  that,  with  n^ard  both  - 
to  the  fauna  and  flora,  the  Galapagos  Islands  as  a 
whole  are  very  much  richer  in  peculiar  species  than 
cither  the  Azores  or  Bermudas,  notwithstanding 
that  both  the  latter  are  considerably  more  remote 
from  their  nearest  continents.  This  difference,  which 
at  first  aij^ht  appears  to  make  against  the  evolu- 
tionary interpretation,  really  tends  to  confirm  it 
For  the  Galapagos  Islands  arc  situated  in  a  calm 
r^ion  of  the  globe,  tmvisited  by  those  periodic 
storms  and  hurricanes  which  sweep  over  the  North 
Atbntic,  and  which  every  year  convey  some  strag- 
gling birds,  insects,  seeds,  &c.,  to  the  Azores  and 
Bcnnudas.  Notwithstanding  their  somewhat  greater 
isolation  get^raphically,  tlicrefore,  the  Azores  and 
Bermudas  are  really  less  isolated  biolc^ically  than 
are  the  Galapagos  Islands ;  and  hence  the  less  degree 
of  peculiarity  on  the  part  of  their  endemic  species. 
But,  on  the  theoiy  of  special  creation,  it  is  impos- 
sible  to  understand  why  there  should  be  any  such 
correlation  between  the  prevalence  of  gales  and  a 
comparative  inertness  of  creative  activity.  And,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  equally  impossible  on  this  theor)* 
to  understand  why  there  should  be  a  further  corre- 
lation b^ween  the  dtgrtt  of  peculiarity  00  the  part 
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of  the  isolated  species,  and  the  dcgrtt  in  which  their 
nearest  allies  on  the  mainland  are  there  confined 
to  narrow  ranges,  and  thcrcTore  less  likely  to  keep 
up  any  biolt^ical  communication  with  the  islands. 

St.  Helena. — A  small  volcanic  isUnd,  ten  miles  long 
by  eight  wide,  situated  in  mid-ocean,  1 100  miles  from 
Africa,  and  iKoo  from  South  America.  It  is  very 
mountainous  and  ru(^cd,  bounded  for  the  most  part 
by  precipices,  rising  from  ocean  depths  of  1 7  000  feet, 
to  a  height  above  the  sea-level  of  nearly  3,000. 
When  first  discovered  it  was  richly  clothed  with 
forests ;  but  these  were  all  destroyed  by  human 
agency  during  the  i6th,  17th  and  iHth  centuries. 
The  records  of  civilization  present  no  more  lament- 
able instance  of  this  kind  of  destruction'  From  a 
merely  pecuniary  point  of  view  the  abolition  of 
these  primeval  forests  has  proved  an  irreparable 
loss ;  but  from  a  scientific  point  of  view  the  loss 
is  incalculable.  These  forests  served  to  harbour 
countless  forms  of  life,  which  extended  at  least  from 
the  Miocene  age,  and  which,  having  found  there  an 
ocean  refuge,  survived  as  the  last  remnants  of  a  remote 
geolf^ical  epoch.  In  those  days;  as  Mr.  Wallace 
observes,  St.  Helena  must  have  formed  a  kind  of 
natural  museum  or  vivarium  of  archaic  species  of  all 
classes,  the  interest  of  which  we  can  now  only  surmise 
from  the  few  remnants  of  those  remnants,  which  are 
still  left  among  the  inorc  inaccessible  portions  of  the 
mo\intain  peaks  and  crater  edges.  These  remnants 
of  remnants  are  as  follows. 

There  is  a  total  absencc~of  all  indigenous  mam< 
mals,  reptiles,  frcsh-water  fish,  and  true  land-birds. 
There  ia,  however,  a  species  of  plover,  allied  to  one 
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in  South  Africa ;  but  it  is  specifically  distinct,  and 
therefore  peculiar  to  the  island.  The  insect  life,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  abundant.  Of  beetles  no  less  than 
129  species  are  bclic\'cd  to  be  aboriginal,  and,  with 
one  single  exception,  the  whole  number  arc  peculiar 
to  the  island.  "  But  in  addition  to  this  lai^  amount 
of  specific  peculiarity  (perhaps  unequalled  anywhere 
else  in  the  world),  -  the  beetles  of  this  island  are 
Fcmarkable  for  their  generic  isolation,  and  for  the  . 
alti^ether  exceptional  proportion  in  which  the  great 
divisions  of  the  order  arc  represented.  The  species 
'^d'^  to  39  genera,  of  which  no  less  than  25  are 
peculiar  to  the  island  ;  and  many  of  these  arc  such 
isolated  forms  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  their 
allies  in  any  particular  country  V  More  than  two- 
thinls  of  all  the  species  belong  to  the  group  of 
weevils — a  circumstance  which  serves  to  explain  the 
great  wealth  of  beetle-population,  the  weevils  being 
betiles  which  live  in  wood,  and  St  Helena  having 
been  originally  a  dcniicly  wooded  island.  This  cir- 
cumstance Is  also  in  accordance  with  the  view  that 
the  peculiar  insect  fauna  has  been  in  large  part 
evolved  from  ancestors  which  reached  the  island  by 
means  of  floating  timber ;  for,  of  course,  no  explana- 
tion can  be  suggested  why  special  creation  of  this 
highly  peculiar  insect  fauna  should  have  run  so  dis- 
proportionately into  the  production  of  weevils.  About 
two-thirds  ol  the  whole  number  of  beetles,  or  over 
80  species,  show  no  close  aftinity  with  any  existing 
insects,  while  the  remaining  third  have  some  rela- 
tions, though  often  very  remote,  with  European  and 
Afrkaa  imms.    That  this  high  degree  of  peculiarity 
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is  due  to  high  antiquity  Js  further  indicated,  accord- 
■I^;  to  our  theory,  by  the  large  number  of  species  which 
some  of  the  types  comprise.  Thus,  the  .54  species  of 
Cossouidx  may  be  referred  to  three  types ;  the  1 1 
species  of  Bembidiiim  form  a  group  by  themselves ; 
and  the  Hekromera  form  two  groups  "  Now,  each 
of  these  types  may  well  be  descended  from  a  single 
siKcies,  which  originally  reached  the  island  from 
some  other  land  ;  and  the  great  variety  of  generic 
and  specific  forms  into  whicli  some  of  them  have 
diverged  is  an  indication,  and  to  some  extent  a 
measure,  of  the  remoteness  of  their  origin  *."  But, 
on  the  countcr-supi>osition  that  all  these  138  pecu- 
liar species  were  separately  created  to  occupy  this 
particular  island,  it  is  surely  unaccountable  that  they 
should  thus  present  such  an  arborcscence  of  natural 
affinities  amongst  themselves. 

Passing  over  the  rest  of  the  insect  fauna,  which  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  worked  out,  we  next  find  that 
there  arc  only  lo  species  of  indigenous  land-shells— 
which  is  not  surprising  when  we  remember  by  what 
enormous  reaches  of  ocean  the  island  is  surrounded. 
Of  these  3o  spcdes  no  less  than  13  have  become 
extinct,  three  are  allied  to  European  species,  while 
the  rest  are  so  highly  peculiar  as  to  have  no 
near  allies  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  So  that 
the  land-shells  tell  exactly  the  same  story  as  the 
insects. 

Lastly,  the  plants  likewise  tell  the  same  story. 
The  truly  indigenous  flowering  plants  are  about  jO 
in  number,  besides  36  fcma.  Forty  of  the  former 
and   ten  of  the  latter  arc  peculiar  to  the  island, 
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and,  as  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  tells  us,  "cannot  be  re- 
garded as  very  close  specific  allies  of  any  other  plants 
at  all "  Seventeen  of  them  belong  to  peculiar  genera, 
and  the  others  all  diflTcr  so  markedly  as  species  from 
their  congcneni,  that  not  one  comes  under  the  cate- 
gory of  being  an  insuUr  form  of  a  continental  species. 
So  that  with  respect  to  its  plants  no  less  than  with 
respect  to  its  anim^  wc  find  that  the  island  of 
St  Helena  constitutes  a  little  world  of  unique  species, 
allied  among  themselves,  but  diverging  so  much  from 
all  other  known  forms  that  in  many  cases  they  con- 
stitute unique  genera. 

Satidwkk  Islands.— "Witsi  are  an  extensive  group 
of  islands,  la^^er  than  any  we  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered—the largest  of  the  group  being  about  the  size 
of  Devonshire.  The  entire  archipcl^o  is  volcanic, 
with  mountains  rising  to  a  height  of  nearly  14,000 
feet  The  group  is  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  North 
I'acific,  at  a  distance  of  considerably  over  3,000  miles 
from  any  other  land,  and  surrounded  by  enormous 
ocean  depths.  The  only  terrestrial  vertebrata  are 
two  lizards,  one  of  which  constitutes  a  peculiar 
genus<  There  are  24  aquatic  birds,  five  of  which  are 
peculiar;  four  birds  of  prey,  two  of  which  are  pecu- 
liar; and  16  land-birds,  all  of  which  arc  peculiar. 
Moreover,  these  16  land-birds  constitute  no  less 
than  10  peculiar  general,  and  even  one  peculiar 
family  of  five  genera.  This  is  an  amount  of 
peculiarity  far  exceeding  that  of  any  other  islands, 
and,  of  course^  corresponds  with  the  great  isolation  of 
.  this  archipelago.  The  only  other  animals  which  have 
here  been  carefully  studied  are  the  land-shells,  and 
these  tell  the  same  story  as  the  birds.    For  there  are 
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no  less  than  400  species  which  are  all,  without  any 
exception,  peculiar;  while  about  three-quarters  of 
them  go  to  constitute  peculiar  genera.  Again,  of  the 
plants,  630  species  arc  believed  to  be  endemic ;  and 
of  these  377  are  peculiar,  yielding  no  less  tfaan  39 
peculiar  genera. 

Prejudice  apart,  I  think  we  must  all  nnw  agree  that 
it  is  ncaUcss  to  continue  further  this  line  of  proof.  I 
have  chosen  the  smallest  and  most  isolated  islands 
for  the  purposes  of  our  present  argiiment,  first 
because  these  furnish  the  most  crucial  kind  of 
test,  and  next  because  they  best  admit  of  being  dealt 
•with  in  a  short  space;  Dut,  if  necessary,  a  vast 
amount  of  additional  material  could  be  furnished, 
not  only  from  other  small  oceanic  islands,  but  still 
more  from  the  lai^est  islands  of  the  world,  such  as 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  However,  after  the 
detailed  inventories  which  have  now  been  given 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  smaller  islands  most 
remote  from  mainlands,  wc  may  well  be  prepared  to 
accept  it  as  a  general  law,  that  v>ktrtvtr  there  is 
evidence  of  land- areas  having  been  for  a  loi^  time 
separated  from  other  land-areas,  there  we  meet  with 
a  more  or  less  extraordinary  profusion  of  unique 
species,  often  running  up  into  unique  genera.  And, 
in  point  of  fact,  so  far  as  naturalists  have  hitherto 
been  able  to  ascertain,  tlure  is  no  exetptmt  to  tiiis 
general  law  in  any  region  of  the  globe.  Moreover, 
there  is  everywhere  a  constant  correlation  between 
the  degree  of  this  peculiarity^n  the  part  of  the  fauna 
and  flora,  and  the  time  during  which  they  have  been 
Isolated.   Thus,  for  instj^c^  among  the  idands  which 
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I  have  called  into  evidence,  those  that  are  at  once 
the  OKMt  isolated  aad  give  independent  proofs  of  the 
h^hest  antiquity,  are  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  Sand- 
widi  Islands,  and  St  Helena.  Now,  if  we  apply  the 
method  of  tabular  analysis  to  these  three  cases,  we 
obtain  the  ibllowing  most  astonishing  results.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  I  will  omit  the  enumcratioa  of 
peculiar  genera,  and-  confine  attention  to  peculiar 
spedct.  Moreover,  I  w!ll  consider  only  terrestrial 
animals;  for,  as  we  have  already  seen,  aquatic  animals 
are  so  much  more  likely  to  reach  oceanic  islands  that 
they  do  not  furnish  nearly  so  fair  a  test  of  the  evolu> 
tiunary  hypothesis. 
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From  this  synopsis  we  perceive  that  out  of  a  total 
of  658  speqes  of  terrestrial  animals  known  to  inha!>it 
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these  three  oceanic  territories,  ail  are  peculiar,  with 
(he  exception  of  a  single  land-bird  which  is  found  in 
the  Ga1ap;^[os  Islands.  This  is  the  rice-bird,  so  very 
abundant  on  the  American  continent  that  its  rcprc* 
sentatives  must  not  unfrequcntly  become  the  invo- 
luntary colonists  of  the  Archipelago.  There  are, 
however,  a  few  species  of  non-peculiar  insects  in- 
habitii^  the  Sandwich  and  Galapagos  Islands,  the 
exact  number  of  which  is  doubtful,  and  on  this 
account  are  not  here  quoted.  But  at  most  they 
would  be  represented  by  units,  and  therefore  do  not 
affect  the  general  result.  Lastly,  the  remarkable 
fact  will  be  noted,  that. there  is  no  single  represen- 
tative of  the  mammalian  class  in  any  of  these  islands. 
If  we  turn  next  to  consider  the  case  of  plants,  we 
obtain  the  following  result : — 

Sptfitt.  Sfe(U$. 

Sandwich ■    •    377  >43 

GiU|HCiM 174  '58 

St.  UcUaa 50  ^         (6 

T«ul( 601  411 

So  that  by  adding  tc^cther  peculiar  species  both 
of  land-animals  and  plants,  we  find  that  on  these 
three  limited  areas  alone  there  are  13.58  forms  of  life 
which  occur  nowhere  else  upon  the  globe — not  to 
speak  of  the  peculiar  aquatic  species,  nor  of  the 
presumably  large  number  of  peculiar  species  of  all 
kinds  not  hitheno  discovered  in  these  imperfectly 
explored  rqjions.  ^  ^ 

Now  let  us  compare  these  facts  with  those  which 
are  presented  by  the  faunas  and  floras  of  islands  lets 
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remote  from  continents,  and  known  from  Independent 
geological  evidence  to  be  of  comparatively  recent 
oi^Q — that  is,  to  have  been  separated  from  theif 
adjacent  mainlands  in  comparatively  recent  timo, 
and  therefore  as  islands  to  be  comparatively  young. 
Tbe  British  Isles  furnish  as  good  aa  instance  as  could 
be  chosen,  for  they  together  comprise  over  loco 
islands  of  various  sizes,  which  are  nowhere  separated 
from  one  another  by  deep  seas,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
geologists  were  all  continuous  with  the  European 
continent  since  the  glacial  period. 
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I  have  drawn  up  this  table  in  the  most  liberal 
naoaer  possibly  including  as  peculiar  spedes  forms 
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which  many  naturalists  regard  as  merely  local  varie- 
ties. But,  even  as  ihus  interpreted,  how  wonderful  is 
the  contrast  between  the  1000  islands  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  single  volcanic  roclc  of  St.  Helena,  where 
almost  all  the  animals  and  about  half  the  plants  are 
peculiar,  instead  of  about  gg  of  the  animals,  and  jg  of 
the  plants.  Of  course,  if  no  peculiar  species  of  any 
kind  had  occurred  in  the  British  Isles,  advocates  of 
spccLil  creation  might  have  argued  that  it  was,  so  to 
speak,  needless  for  the  Divinity  to  have  added  any 
new  species  to  those  European  forms  wliich  fully 
populated  the  islands  at  the  time  when  they  were 
separated  from  the  continent.  But,  as  the  matter 
stands,  advocates  of  special  creation  must  face  the 
fact  that  a  certain  small  number  of  new  and  peculiar 
species  have  been  formed  on  the  British  Isles ;  and, 
therefore,  that  creative  activity  lias  not  been  wholly 
suspended  in  their  case.  Why,  then,  has  it  been  so 
meagre  in  this  case  of  a  thous:ind  island^,  when  it  has 
proved  so  profuse  in  the  case  of  all  single  islands 
more  remote  from  mainlands,  and  presenting  a  higher 
antiquity?  Or  why  should  the  Divinity  have  thus 
appeared  so  uniformly  to  consult  these  merely  acci- 
dental circumstances  of  space  and  time  in  the  de- 
positing of  his  unique  specific  types  ?'  Do  not  such 
facts  rather  speak  with  irresistible  force  in  favour  of  the 
view,  that  while  all  ancient  and  solitary  islands  have 
had  time  enough,  and  separation  enough,  to  admit  of 
distinct  histories  of  evolution  having  been  written  in 
their  living  inhabitants,  no  one  of  the  thousand  islands 
of  Great  Britain  has  had  eitljc^jme  enough,  or  separa- 
tion enough,  to  haveadmittedofmorethansomeofthe 
first  pages  of  such  a  history  having  been  commenced  ? 
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But  this  allusion  to  Great  Britain  introduces  us  to 
another  point  It  will  have  been  observed  that, 
ualike  oceanic  blands  remote  from  mainlAnds,  Great 
Briuin  is  well  fumithed  both  with  rei^ilct  (including 
amphibia)  and  mammals.  For  there  is  no  instance  of 
any  oceanic  island  situated  at  more  than  500  miles 
from  a  continent  where  any  single  species  of  the 
wfade  class  of  mammals  is  to  be  found,  excepting 
species  of  the  only  order  which  is  able  to  fly — namely, 
the  bats.  And  the  same  has  to  be  said  of  frogs,  toads, 
and  newts  whose  spawn  is  quickly  killed  by  contact 
with  sea-water,  and  thcrcrore  could  never  liave  reached 
remote  islands  in  a  living  state.  Hence,  on  evolu- 
tionary principles,  it  is  quite  intelligible  why  oceanic 
islands  should  not  present  any  species  of  numnials  or 
batrachians — peculiar  or  otherwise,-  save  such  species 
of  mammals  as  are  able  to  fly.  But  on  the  theory 
of  special  creation  we  can  assign  no  reason  why, 
notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  profusion  of  unique 
types  of  other  kinds  which  we  have  seen  to  occur  on 
oceanic  islands,  the  Deity  should  have  made  this 
curious  exception  to  the  detriment  of  all  frogs,  toads, 
newts,  and  mammals,  save  only  such  as  are  able  to  fly. 
Or,  if  any  one  should  go  so  far  to  save  a  desperate 
hypothesis  as  to  maintain  that  there  must  have  been 
some  hidden  reason  why  batrachians  and  quadrupeds 
were  not  specially  created  on  oceanic  islands,  I  may 
mention  another  small — but  in  this  relation  a  most 
significant — fact  This  is  that  on  some  of  these 
islaitds  there  occur  certain  peculiar  species  of  plants, 
the  seeds  of  which  are  provided  with  numerous  tiny 
hooks,  obviously  and  beautifully  adapted — like  those 
oa  the  Mpda  of  allied  plaou  elsewhere— to  catch  the 
\     . 
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wool  or  ha!r  of  moving  quadrupeds,  and  so  to  further 
their  own  dissemination.  But,  aa  we  have  just  seen, 
there  are  no  quadrupeds  in  the  islands  to  meet 
these  beautiful  adaptations  on  the  part  of  the  plants ; 
so  that  special  creationists  must  resort  to  the  almost 
impious  supposition  that  in  these  cases  the  Deity  has 
only  carried  out  half  his  plan,  in  that  while  he  made 
an  elaborate  provision  for  these  unii]ucly  created 
species  of  plants,  which  depended  for  its  efficiency  on 
the  presence  of  quadrupeds,  he  nevertheless  neglected 
to  place  any  quadrupeds  on  the  islands  where  he  had 
placed  the  plants.  Such  onc'sided  attempts  at  adap- 
tation surely  resolve  the  thesis  of  special  creation  to  a 
rcductio  ad  absurdum ;  and  hence  the  only  reasonable 
interpretation  of  them  is,  that  whilcthcsecds  of  allied 
or  ancestral  plants  were  able  to  float  to  the  islands,  no 
quadrupeds  were  ever  able  over  so  great  a  distance  to 


Although  much  more  evidence  might  still  be  given 
under  the  head  of  geographical  distribution,  I  must 
now  close  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  main  points 
that  have  been  adduced. 

After  certain  preliminary  considerations,  I  began 
by  noticing  that  the  theory  of  evolution  has  a  much 
more  intelligible  account  to  give  than  has  its  rival  of 
the  facts  of  discontinuous  distribution— the  Alpine 
flora,  for  inst-mce,  being  allied  to  the  Arctic,  not; . 
because  the  same  species  were  separately  created  in 
both  places,  but  because  during  the  glacial  period 
these  species  extended  alUoucr  Europe,  and  were 
left  behind  on  the  Alps  as  the  Arctic  flora  receded 
northward*— which  was  sufficiently  long  ago  to  cx- 
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pWa  n^iy  some  of  the  Alpine  species  are  unique, 
tboi^h  closely  allied  to  Arctic  fomu. 

Next  we  saw  that,  although  living  things  are  always 
adapted  to  the  climates  under  which  they  live  (since 
otherwise  they  could  not  live  there  at  all},  it  is  equally 
true  that,  as  a  rule,  besides  the  area  on  which  they  do 
live,  there  are  many  other  areas  in  diflcrent  parts  of 
the  globe  where  they  might  have  lived  equally  well. 
Consequently  we  must  conclude  thit,  if  all  species 
were  separately  created,  many  species  were  severally 
created  on  only  one  among  a  number  of  areas  where 
.  tbcy  might  equally  well  have  thrived.  Now,  although 
this  conclusioa  io  itself  may  not  seem  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  special  creation,  a  most  serious  difficulty  is 
raised  when  it  is  taken  in  connexion  with  another  fact 
of  an  equally  general  kind.  This  is,  that  on  every 
biolc^ical  region  we  encounter  chains  of  allied  species 
constituting  allied  genera,  families,  and  so  on ;  while 
we  scarcely  ever  meet  with  allied  species  in  different 
biological  regions,  notwithstanding  that  their  climates 
may  be  similar,  and,  consequently,  just  as  well  suited 
to  maintain  some  of  the  allied  species.  Hence  we 
must  further  conclude,  if  all  species  were  separately 
created,  that  in  the  work  of  creation  some  unac- 
countable r^;ard  was  paid  to  making  areas  of  dis- 
tribution correspond  to  df^rces  of  structural  affinity. 
A  great  many  species  of  the  rat  genus  were  created 
in  the  Old  World,  and  a  great  many  species  of 
another,  though  allied,  genus  were  created  in  the 
New  World :  yet  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  no 
one  tpecies  of  the  Old  World  series  should  not  just 
as  well  have  been  deposited  in  the  New  World,  and 
viu  vtruR  On  the  other  band,  the  theory  of  evolution 
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may  clKim  as  direct  evidence  in  '\X»  support  all  the 
innumerable  caacs  such  as  these — cases,  indeed,  so 
innumerable  that,  as  Mr.  Wallace  remarks,  it  may 
be  taken  as  a  law  of  nature  that  "every  species  has 
'  come  into  existence  coincident  both  in  space  and 
time  with  a  pre-exisiing  and  closely  allied  species." 
A  general  law  which,  while  in  itself  most  strongly 
suRtfci'tve  of  evolution,  is  surely  impossible  to 
reconcile  with  any  reasonable  theory  of  special 
creation.  Furthermore,  this  law  extends  backwards 
through  all  geological  time  with  the  result  that  the 
extinct  species,  which  now  occur  only  as  fossils  on 
any  given  geological  area,  resemble  the  species  still 
living  upon  that  area,  as  we  should  expect  that  they 
must,  if  the  former  were  the  natural  prt^cnitors  of 
the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  were  not  the 
natural  progenitors,  but  all  the  species,  both  living 
and  extinct,  were  the  supernatural  and  ihcrefore  in- 
dependent creations  which  the  rival  theory  would 
suppose,  then  no  reason  can  be  given  why  the  extinct 
species  should  thus  resemb'.e  the  living — any  more 
than  why  the  living  species  should  resemble  one 
another.  For,  as  we  have  seen,  there  are  almost 
always  many  other  habitats  on  other  parts  of  the 
globe,  where  any  members  of  any  given  group  of 
species  might  equally  well  have  been  deposited ; 
and  this,  of  course,  applies  to  geolc^ical  no  less  than 
to  historical  time.  Ye{  throughout  all  time  we  meet 
with  this  most  suggestive  correlation  betu'ccn  con- 
tinuity of  a  gec^raphical  area  and  structural  affinity 
between  the  forms  of  life  which  have  lived,  or  are  still 
living,  upon  that  area. 
Similarly,  we  lind  the  further,  and  no  less  suggesUvt^ 
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correlation  between  the  birth  of  new  species  and  the 
immediate  pre-cxistence  of  closely  allied  species  on 
the  same  area — or,  at  most,  on  closely  contiguous  areas. 
Where  a  continuous  area  has  long  been  circum- 
scribed by  barriers  of  any  kind,  which  prevent  the 
animals  from  wandering  beyond  it,  then  we  find  that 
all  the  species,  both  extinct  and  living,  constitute 
more  or  less  a  world  of  their  own ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  the  animals  are  free  to  migrate 
from  one  area  to  another,  the  course  of  their  migra> 
tions  is  marked  by  the  origination  of  new  species 
springing  up  en  route,  and  serving  to  connect  the 
older,  or  metropolitan,  forms  with  the  younger,  or 
colonising,  forms  in  the  way  of  a  graduated  scries. 
This  principle,  however,  admits  of  being  traced  only 
in  certain  cases  of  species  belonging  to  the  same 
genus,  of  genera  belonging  to  the  same  family,  or, 
at  most,  of  families  belonging  to  the  same  order. 
In  other  words,  the  more  general  the  structural 
affinity,  the  more  general  is  the  geographical  ex- 
tension— as  we  ^ould  expect  to  be  the  case  on  the 
tlicory  of  descent  with  branching  modifications,  seeing 
tiiat  the  larger,  the  older,  and  the  more  diverse  the 
group  of  organisms  compared,  the  greater  must  be 
thor  chances  of  dispersal. 

These  general  considerations  led  us  to  contemplate 
more  in  detail  the  correlation  between  structural 
affinity  and  barriers  to  free  migration.  Such  barriers, 
of  conrs^  differ  in  the  cases  of  different  organisms. 
Marine  organisms  are  stopped  by  land,  unsuitable 
;  temperature,  or  unsuitable  depths ;  fresh-water  or- 
ganisms by  sea  and  b/  mountain-chains;  terrestrial 
organisms  '<chiefly  by  water.    Now  it  is  a  matter  of 
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fact  which  admits  of  no  dispute,  that  in  each  of  these 
cases  we  meet  with  a  direct  correlation  between  the 
kind  of  barrier  and  the  kind  of  organisms  whose 
structural  affinities  are  affected  tlicreby.  Where  we 
have  to  do  with  marine  organisms,  barriers  such  as 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  varying  depth  of  the 
Western  Padlic  determine  three  very  distinct  faunas', 
ranging  north  and  south  in  closely  parallel  lines,  and 
under  corresponding  climates.  Where  we  have  to  do 
with  frcsh-watcr  oiganisms,  we  find  that  a  mountain- 
cliain  only  a  few  miles  wide  has  more  influence  in 
determining  dinfercnccs  of  organic  type  on  cither  side 
of  it  than  is  exercised  by  even  thousands  of  miles  of 
a  continuous  land-area,  if  this  be  uninterrupted  by 
any  mountains  high  enough  to  prevent  waterfowl, 
whirlwinds,  &c.,  from  dispersing  the  ova.  Again, 
where  we  have  to  do  with  terrciitrial  organisms,  the 
most  effectual  barriers  are  wide  readies  of  ocean ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  find  that  these  exercise  an 
enormous  Influence  on  tlie  modification  of  terrestrial 
types.  Moreover,  we  find  that  the  more  terrestrial 
an  organism,  or  the  greater  the  difficulty  it  has  in 
traversing  a  wide  reach  of  ocean,  the  greater  is  the 
modifying  influence  of  such  a  barrier  upon  that  type. 
In  oceanic  islands,  for  example,  m.iny  of  the  plants 
and  aquatic  birds  usually  belong  to  the  same  species 
as  those  which  occur  jOQ  the  nearest  mainlands,  and 
where  there  are  any  specific  differences,  these  but 
rarely  run  up  to  generic  dlfTercnces.  But  the  land- 
birds,  insects,  and  reptiles  which  are  found  on  such 
islands  are  nearly  always  specifically,  and  very  often 
generically,  distinct  from  tliose  on  the  nearest  main- 
land—although invariably  allied  with  sufficient  dose- 
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ness  to  leave  no  manner  of  doubt  a«  to  their  affinities 
with  the  fauna  of  that  mainland.  Lastly,  no  am- 
phibians and  no  mammals  (except  bats)  are  ever 
found  on  any  oceanic  islands.  Yet,  as  we  have  seen, 
on  the  theory  of  spedal  creation,  these  islands  must 
all  be  taken  to  have  been  the  theatres  of  the  most 
•extraordinary  creative  activity,  so  that  on  only  three 
of  them  we  found  no-  less  than  135K  unique  species, 
whereof  657  were  unique  speces  of  land  animals,  to 
be  set  ^^inst  one  single  species  known  to  occur  else- 
where: Nevertheless,  notwithstanding  this  prodigious 
expenditure  of  creative  energy  in  the  case  of  land- 
Inids,  land-shells,  insects,  and  reptiles,  no  single  new 
amphibian,  or  no  single  new  mammal,  has  been 
created  on  any  single  oceanic  island,  if  we  except 
the  only  kind  of  mammal  that  is  able  to  fly,  and 
the  ancestors  of  which,  like  those  of  the  land-birds 
and  insects,  might  therefore  have  reached  the  islands 
ages  aga  Moreover,  with  regard  to  mammals, 
even  in  cases  where  allied  forms  occur  on  either 
side  of  a  sea-channel,  it  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule 
that  if  the  channel  is  shallow,  the  species  on  either 
side  c^  it  are  much  more  closely  related  than  if  it  be 
deep — and  this  irrespective  of  its  width.  Therefore 
we  can  only  conclude,  ia  the  words  of  Darwin — "  As 
the  amount  of  modification  which  animals  of  all  kinds 
undergo  partly  depends  on  lapse  of  time,  and  as  the 
islands  which  are  separated  from  each  other  or  from 
the  mainland  by  shallow  channels  are  more  likely  to 
have  been  continuously  united  within  a  recent  period 
.  than  islands  separated  by  deeper  channels,  we  can 
understand  how  it  is  that  a  relation  exists  between 
the  depth\  of  the  sea  separatii^  two  mammalian 
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faunas,  and  the  degree  of  their  affinity — a  relation 
which  is  quite  inexplicable  on  the  thcoiy  of  inde* 
pendent  acts  of  creation." 

Looking  to  all  these  general  principles  of  geo- 
graphical distribution,  and  remembering  the  sundry 
points  of  smaller  detail  relating  to  oceanic  islands 
which  I  will  not  watt  to  recapitulate,  to  my  mind  it 
seems  that  there  ia  no  escape  from  the  following 
conclusion,  with  which  I  will  bring  my  brief  epitome 
of  the  evidence  to  a  close.  The  conclusion  to  which, 
I  submit,  all  the  evidence  leads  is,  that  if  the  doctrine 
of  special  creation  is  taken  to  be  true,  then  it  must 
be  further  taken  that  the  one  and  only  principle 
which  has  been  consistinLly  followed  in  tlic  geo- 
graphical deposition  of  species,  is  that  of  so  de- 
positing them  as  to  ntakc  it  everywhere  appear  that 
they  were  not  thus  deposited  at  all,  but  came  into 
existence  where  they  now  occur  by  way  of  genetic 
descent  with  perpetual  migration  and  correlative 
modification.  On  no  other  principle,  so  far  as  I 
can  see,  would  it  be  possible  to  account  for  the  fact 
that  "every  species  has  come  into  existence  coincident 
both  in  space  and  time  with  a  pre-existing  and  closely 
allied  species,"  together  with  the  carefully  graduated 
regard  to  physical  barriers  which  the  Creator  must 
have  displayed  while  .depositing  his  newly  formed 
species  on  either  ndes  of  them — everywhere  making 
degrees  of  structural  affinity  correspond  to  degrees  of 
geographical  continuity,  and  degrees  of  structural  differ- 
ence correspond  to  degrees  of  geographical  scpamlion, 
whether  by  mountain-chains  in  the  case  of  fresh-water . 
faunas,  by  land  and  by  deep  sea  in  the  case  of  ourine 
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founaa,  or  by  reaches  of  ocean  in  the  case  of  terrestrial 
faunas— stocking  oceanic  islands  with  an  enormous 
profusion  of  peculiar  species  all  allied  to  those  on  tlic 
nearest  mainlands,yct  everywhere  avoiding  the  creation 
upon  them  of  any  amphibian  or  mammal,  except  an 
oocasaonal  bat.  We  arc  familiar  with  the  doctrine 
that  God  is  a  God  who  hideth  himself;  here,  however, 
it  seems  to  me,  we  should  have  but  a  thinly-veiled 
insinuation,  not  merely  that  in  his  works  he  is 
hidden,  but  tliat  in  these  works  he  is  untrue.  Than 
which  I  cannot  conceive  a  stronger  condemnation  of 
the  theory  which  it  has  been  my  object  fairly  to 
represent  and  dispassionately  to  criticise.' 
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CHAPTER   VII. 
The  Theory  of  Natural  Selection. 

Thus  far.  we  have  been  considering  the  main 
evidences  of  oi^anic  evolution  considered  as  a  fact. 
We  now  enter  a  new  field,  namely,  the  evidences 
which  thus  far  have  been  brought  to  light  touching 
the  causes  of  organic  evolution  considered  as  a  pro- 
cess. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  opening  chapter,  this  is 
obviously  the  methodical  course  to  follow:  we  must 
have  some  reasonable  assurance  that  a  fact  is  a  fact 
before  we  endeavour  to  explain  it.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  not  necessary  that  wc  should  actually  demonstrate 
a  fact  to  be  a  fact  before  we  endeavour  to  explain  iL 
Even  if  we  have  but  a  reasonable  presumption  as  to 
its  probability,  we  may  find  it  well  worth  while  to  con- 
sider  its  explanation;  for  by  so  doing  wc  may  obtain 
additional  evidence  of  the  fact  itself.  And  this  because, 
if  it  really  is  a  fact,  and  if  we  hit  upon  the  right 
explanation  of  it,  by  proving  the  explanation  probable, 
we  maytherebygreatlytncrease  our  evidence  of  the  fact 
In  the  veiy  case  before  us,  for  example  the  evidence 
of  evolution  as  a  fact  has  ftom  the  first  been  largely 
derived  from  testing  Darwin's  theory  concerning  its 
method.    It  was  this  theoretical  explanation  of  it* 
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method  which  first  set  him  seriously  to  enquire  into 
the  evidences  of  evolution  as  a  fact ;  and  ever  since  he 
published  his  results,  the  evidences  which  he  adduced 
in  &vour  of  natural  selection  as  a  method  have  con- 

-  atituted  some  of  the  strongest  reasons  which  scientific 
men  have  felt  for  accepting  evolution  as  a  fact.  Of 
course  the  evidence  in  favour  of  this  fact  has  gone  on 
steadily  growing,  quite  independently  of  the  assistance 
which  was  thus  so  lai^ely  lent  to  it  by  the  distinct-  . 
ively  Darwiaian  theory  of  its  method ;  and,  indeed,  so 
much  has  this  been  the  case,  that  in  the  present  treatise 
we  have  been  able  to  consider  such  direct  evidence  of 

'  the  fact  itself,  without  any  reference  at  all  to  the  indirect 
or  accessory  evidence  which  is  derived  from  that  of 
natuial  selection  as  a  method.  From  which  it  follows 
that  in  most  of  what  I  am  about  to  say  in  subsequent 
diapters  on  the  evidences  of  natural  selection  as  a 
method,  there  will  be  furnished  a  large  addition  to  the 
evidences  which  have  already  been  detailed  of  evolution 
as  a  fact  But,  as  a  matter  of  systematic  treatment,  I 
have  thought  it  desirable  to  keep  these  two  branches  of 
our  subject  separate.  Which  means  that  I  have  made 
the  evidences  of  evolution  as  a  fact  to  stand  indepen- 
dently on  their  own  feet — feet  which  in  my  opinion  are 
amply  strong  enough  to  bear  any  weight  of  adverse 
criticism  that  can  be  placed  upon  them. 

Our  position,  then,  is  this.  On  tlie  foundation  of 
the  previous  chapters,  I  will  henceforth  assume  that 
we  all  accept  or|[anic  evolution  as  a  fact,  without 
requiring  any  of  the  accessory  evidence  which  is  gained 
by  independent  proof  of  rutural  selection  as  a  method. 

'  But  ia  making  this  assumption— namely,  that  we  are 
-  all  BOW  finply  persuaded  of  the  £tct  of  evoluticHi—X  do 
\, 
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not  imagine  that  such  is  really  the  case  I  make  the 
assumption  for  the  purposes  of  systematic  exposition, 
and  in  order  that  different  parts  of  the  subject  may  be 
kept  distinct.  I  confess  it  docs  appear  to  me  remark- 
able that  there  should  still  be  a  doubt  in  any  educated 
mind  touching  the  general  fact  of  evolution  ;  while  it 
becomes  to  me  unaccountable  that  such  should  be 
the  case  with  a  few  still  living  men  of  science,  who 
cannot  be  accused  of  being  ignorant  of  the  evidences 
which  have  now  l>een  accumulated.  But  in  whritever 
measure  we  may  severally  have  been  convinced^or  re- 
mained unconvinced — on  this  matter,  for  the  purposes 
of  exposition  1  must  hereafter  assume  that  we  are  all 
agreed  to  the  extent  of  regarding  the  process  of 
evolution  as,  at  least,  suflicicntl/  probable  to  justify 
enquiry  touching  its  causes  on  supposition  of  its 
truth. 

Now,  the  causes  of  evolution  have  been  set  forth  ia 
a  variety  of  different  hypotheses,  only  the  chief  of 
which  need  be  mentioned  here.  Historically  speaking 
the  first  of  these  was  that  which  was  put  foiward  by 
Erasmus  Darwin,  Lamarck,  and  Herbert  Spencer. 
It  consists  in  putting  t<^ether  the  following  facts 
and  inferences.  ^  •     C  ' 

We  know  that,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  individual,'  .V' 
increased  use  of  structures  leads  to  an  increase  \j^ 
of  their  functional  eflicicacy;  -  while,  on  the  other  1 
hand,  disuse  leads  to  atrophy.  The  arms  of  a  black- 
smith, and  the  l^s  of  a  mountaineer,  are  familiar 
illustrations  of  the  first  principle:  our  hospital  wards 
are  full  of  itiustrationsof  thesecond.  Again,  we  know 
that  the  characters  of  parents  are  transmitted  to  tbdr' 
progeny  by  means  of  heredity.    Now  the  bypotbesis 
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in  question  consists  in  supposing  that  if  any  particular 
organs  in  a  species  are  habitually  used  for  performing 
any  particular  action,  they  must  undergo  a  structural 
improvement  which  would  more  and  more  adapt  them 

.  to  the  performance  of  that  action  ;  for  in  each  gene- 
ration  constant  use  would  better  and  better  adapt  the 
structures  to  the  discharge  of  their  functions,  and  they 
would  then  be  bequeathed  to  the  next  generation  in 
this  thdr  improved  iotm  by  heredity.  So  that,  for  in- 
stance,  if  there  had  been  a  thousand  generations  of 
blacksmiths,  we  might  expect  the  sons  of  the  last  of 
them  to  inherit  unusually  strong  anns,  even  if  these 

.  young  men  had  themselves  taken  to  some  other  trade 
not  requirii^  any  special  use  of  their  arms.  Similarly, 
if  there  bad  been  a  thousand  generations  of  men 
who  used  their  arms  but  slightly,  we  should  expect 
their  descendants  to  show  but  a  puny  development  of 
the  upper  extremities.    Now  let  us  apply  all  this  to  the 

ranimal  kingdom  in  general.  The  giraffe,  for  instance. 
is  a  ruminant  whose  entire  frame  has  been  adapted  to 
support  an  entumously  long  neck,  which  is  of  use  to 
the  animal  in  reaching  the  foliage  of  trees.  The  an- 
cestors of  the  giraffe,  having  had  ordinary  necks,  were 

'.  supposed  by  Lamarck  to  have  gradually  increased  the 
length  of  them,  through  many  successive  generations, 
by  constantly  stretching  to  reach  high  foliage ;  and  he 

.  further  supposed  that,  when  the  neck  became  so  long 
as  to  require  for  its  support  special  changes  in  the 
general  form  of  the  animal  as  a  whole,  these  special 
changes  would  have  brought  about  the  dwindling  of 
other  parts  firom  which  so  much  activity  was  no  longer 
required — the  general  result  being  that  the  whole  or- 
ganizadon  of  the  animal  became  more  and  more 
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adapted  to  browsing  on  high  foliage.  And  so  in  the 
cases  of  other  animals,  Lamarck  believed  that  the 
adaptation  of  their  forms  to  their  habits  could  be  ex- 
plained by  this  simple  hypothesis  that  the  habits 
'  created  the  forms,  through  the  effects  of  use  and  dis-. 
use,  coupled  with  heredity.  j_ 

Such  is  what  is  ordinarily  known  as  Lamarck's  ' 
theory  of  evolution-  We  may  as  well  remember," 
however,  tliat  it  really  constittites  only  one  [>art  of  his 
theory ;  for  besides  this  hypothesis  of  the  cumulative 
inheritance  of  functionally-produced  modifications — to 
which  we  may  add  the  inherited  effects  of  any  direct 
action  exercised  by  surrounding  conditions  of  life, — 
Lamarck  believed  in  some  transcendental  principle 
tending  to  produce  gradual  improvement  in  prede- 
termined lines  of  advance.  Therefore  it  would  really 
be  more  correct  to  designate  the  former  hypothesis  by 
the  name  either  of  Erasmus  Darwin,  or,  still  better,  of 
Herbert  Spencer.  Nevertheless,  in  order  to  avoid  con- 
fusion, I  will  follow  established  custom,  and  subse- 
quently speak  of  this  hypothesis  as  the  Lamarckian 
hypothesis — understanding,  however,  that  in  employ- 
ing this  designation  I  am  not  referring  to  any  part 
or  factor  of  L-amarck's  general  theory  of  evolution 
other  than  the  one  which  has  just  been  described — 
namely,  the  hypothesis  of  the  cumulative  transmission 
of  functionally-produced,  or  othenvise  "acquired," 
modifications. 

This,  then,  was  the  earliest  hypothesis  touching  the~j 
causes  of  organic  evolution.  But  we  may  at  once  I 
perceive  that  it  is  insufficient  to'  explain  all  that  stands  \ 
to  be  explained.  In  tlie  first  place,  it  refers  in  chief  _, 
part  only  to  the  higher  animals,  which  are  actuated  to 
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eflbrt  by  intelligence.  Its  explanatory  power  ia  the 
case  of  mqst  iovcrtebrata — as  well  as  in  that  of  all  plants 
— ia  extremely  limited,  inasmuch  as  these  oi^nisms 
can  never  be  moved  to  a  greater  or  lefs  use  of  their 
several  parts  by  any  discriminating  volition,  sudi  as  ' 
that  which. leads  to  the  continued  straining  of  a 
giraffe's  neck  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  foliage.  In 
the  second  place,  even  among  the  higher  animals  there 
are  numberless  ti-uues  and  organs  which  unques- 
tionably present  a  high  degree  of  adaptive  evolution, 
but  which  nevertheless  cannot  be  supposed  to  have 
fallen  within  the  influence  of  Lamarckian  principles.. 
Of  such  are  the  shells  of  Crustacea,  tortoises,  &c., 
which  although  undoubtedly  of  great  use  to  the 
animals  presenting  them,  cannot  ever  have  been  ustd 
in  the  sense  required  by  Lamarck's  hypothesis,  Le. 
actively  exercised,  so  as  to  increase  a  flow  of  nutrition 
'~to  the  part.  Lastly,  in  the  third  pLice,  the  validity  of 
Lamarck's  hypothesis  in  any  case  whatsoever  has  of 
late  years  become  a  matter  of  serious  question,  as  will 
be  fully  shown  and  discussed  in  the  next  volume. 
Meanwhile  it  ia  enough  to  observe  that,  on  account  of 
all  these  reasons,  the  theory  of  Lamarck,  even  if  it  be  * 
supposed  to  present  any  truth  at  all,  is  clearly  in- 
sufficient as  a  full  or  complete  theory  of  organic 
evulutioo. 

In  historical  order  the  next  theory  that  was  arrived 
at  was  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  simultaneously 
published  by  Darwin  and  Wallace  on  July  ist,  1V58. 

If  we  may  estimate  the  importance  of  an  idea  by   - 
the  duQge  of  thought  which  it  effects,  this  idea  of 
natural  selection  is  unquestionably  the  most  important 
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idea  that  has  ever  been  conceived  by  the  mind  of  man. 
Yet  the  wonder  is  that  it  should  not  have  been 
hit  upon  long  before.  Or  rather^  I  should  say,  the 
wonder  is  that  its  immense  and  immeasurable  impor- 
tance should  not  have  been  previously  recognised. 
For,  since  the  publication  of  this  idea  by  Darwin  and 
Wallace,  it  has  been  found  that  its  main  features  had 
already  occurred  to  at  least  two  other  minds — namely. 
Dr.  Wells  in  1H13,  and  Mr.  Tatrick  Matthew  in  \f>j,\. 
But  neither  of  these  writers  perceived  ihat  in  the  few 
scattered  sentences  wliich  they  had  written  vpon  the 
subject  they  had  struck  the  kcy-nutc  of  OT^nic  nature, 
and  resolved  oncof  the  principal  chords  of  the  universe. 
Still  more  rcmarLable  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer — notwithstanding  his  gnat  powers  of  abstract 
thought  and  his  great  devotion  of  tliosc  powers  to  the 
theory  of  evolution,  when  as  yet  this  theory  was  scorned 
by  science— still  more  remarkable.  I  say,  is  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  should  have  missed  what  now 
appears  so  obvious  an  idea.  But  most  remarkable  of 
all  is  the  fact  that  Dr.  Whcwell,  with  all  his  stores  of 
information  on  the  history  of  the  inductive  sciences, 
and  with  all  his  acumen  on  the  matter  of  scientific 
method,  should  not  only  have  conceived  the  idea  of 
natural  selection,  but  expressly  stated  it  as  a  logically 
possible  explanation  of  the  origin  of  species,  and  yet 
have  so  stated  it  merely  for  the  purpose  of  dismissing 
it  with  contempt'.  This,  I  think,  is  most  remarkable, 
because  it  serves  to  prove  how  very  far  men's  minds  at 
that  time  must  have  been  from  entertaining,  as  in  any 
way  antecedently  probable, 'tllfc  doctrine  of  trans- 
mutation.   In  order  to  show  this  I  will  here  quote  one 
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passage  from  the  writingi  oT  Whewell,  and  another 
Irom  a  distinguished  French  naturalist  referred  to  by 
him. 

In  1846  Whewell  wrote:— 

Not  only  u  the  doctrine  of  the  IranHnutaiioD  of  ipedei  in 
iIkV  disproved  by  the  tiett  phyiiologicsl  rcMonings,  but  the 
additional  utumpttonc  which  are  requisite  to  enable  iu  ad- 
vocatu  to  ap[dy  it  to  the  exptaaaiion  of  the  geological  and 
other  phcnomcoa  of  the  earth,  are  altogether  gratuitous  and 
fiuitastical '. 

Then  he  quotes  with  approval  the  following 
o|^nion : — 

Again*!  thiih>-pothcu>,  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  I  regard 
as  potvly  gratuitous,  and  likely  to  turn  geologist*  out  of  the 
•oond  and  excellent  road  in  which  they  now  are,  I  willingly  raise 
my  vmce,  with  the  most  abnlute  conviction  of  being  in  the 

light ». 

And,  after  displaying  the  proof  rendcfcd  by  Lyell 
of  uniformttarianism  in  geology,  and  cordially  tub- 
scribing  thereto,  Whewell  adds : — 

We  are  led  by  our  reasooings  to  this  view,  that  the  present 
order  of  things  wa*  coromcnced  by  an  act  of  creative  power 
cntirdy  diflcrcnt  to  any  agency  which  hat  been  exerted  since. 
None  of  the  influences  which  have  modified  the  present  races  of 
animals  and  plants  since  they  were  placed  in  their  habiutions  on 
the  earth's  suilace  can  have  had  any  efficacy  in  producing  them 
at  GrsL  We  are  necessarily  driven  to  assume,  as  the  beginning 
of  the  present  cycle  of  organic  nature,  an  event  not  included  in 
Ihe  comae  of  nature*. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  state  of  the  most  enlightened 
aad  repFcsentativc  opinions  on  tlie  question  of  evolution 

■  Wbcwell,  ta^taliua  rfllu  Cnaltr,  snd  cd.,  1846. 
•  Dc  BUinvilk,  C»mfU  KtMdu,  1I37. 

■  Wbiwcll,  UU.,  p.  its.  ' 
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before  the  publication  of  Darwin's  work ;  and  so  much, 
likcwisCi  for  the  only  reasonable  su^cstions  as  to 
the  causes  of  evolution  which  up  to  that  time  had 
been  put  forward,  even  by  those  few  individuals  who 
enterlnincd  any  belief  in  evolution  as  a  fact.  It 
was  the  theory  of  natural  selection  that  changed  all 
this,  and  created  a  revolution  in  the  thought  of  our 
time,  the  ni;ignitudc  of  which  in  many  of  its  far-rcacliing 
consequences  we  are  not  even  yet  in  a  position  to 
appreciate ;  but  the  action  of  which  has  already 
wrought  a  transformation  in  general  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  special  science  of  biolc^y,  that 
is  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Although  every  one  is  now  more  or  less  well 
acquainted  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  sake  of  completenciis,  that  I  should 
state  the  theory ;  and  I  will  do  so  in  full  detail. 

It  is  a  matter  of  observable  fact  that  all  plants  and 
animals  arc  ix:rpctually  engaged  in  what  Darwin  calls 
a  "  struggle  for  existence."  That  is  to  say,  in  every 
generation  of  every  species  a  great  many  more  in- 
dividuals arc  born  than  can  possibly  survive ;  so  that 
there  is  in  consequence  a  pcri>ctual  battle  for  life  going 
on  among  all  the  constituent  individuals  of  any  given 
generation.  Now,  io  this  struggle  for  cxistcncei  which 
individuals  will  be  victorious  and  live?  Assuredly 
those  which  arc  best  fitted  to  live,  in  whatever  respect, 
or  respects,  their  superiority  of  Atncss  may  consist 
Hence  it  follows  that  Nature,  so  to  speak,  selects  the 
best  individuals  out  of  each  gcnferltion  to  live.  And  not 
only  so;  but  as  these  favoured  individuals  transmit 
their  favourable  qualities  to  their  offspring,  according  to 
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the  fixed  laws  of  heredity,  it  further  follows  that  the 
individuals  composing  each  successive  generation  have 
a  general  tendency  to  be  better  suited  to  their  sur- 
roundings than  were  their  forefathers.  And  this 
follows,  not  merely  because  in  every  generation  it  is 
only  the  "  flower  of  the  flock  "  that  is  allowed  to  breed, 
but  also  because,  if  in  any  generation  some  new  and 
beneficial  (qualities  happen  to  arise  as  slight  variations 
from  the  ancestral  type  they  will  (other  things  per- 
mitting) be  seized  upon  by  natural  selection,  and,  being 
transmitted  by  heredity  to  subsequent  generations,  will 
be  added  to  the  previously  existing  type.  Thus  the 
best  idea  of  the  whole  process  will  be  gained  by  com- 
paring it  with  the  closely  analogous  process  ^hereby 
gardeners,  fanciers,  and  cattle-breeders  create  their 
wonderful  productions ;  for  just  as  these  men,  by 
always  " selretiiig"  their  best  individuals  to  breed 
from,  slowly  but  continuously  improve  their  stock,  so 
Nature,  by  a  similar  process  of  "sclccliim^  slowly  but 
oootinuously  makes  the  various  species  of  plants  and 
animals  better  and  better  suited  to  the  conditions  of 
thdr  life. 

Now,  if  this  process  of  continuously  adapting  or- 
ganisms to  their  environment  takes  place  in  nature 
at  all,  there  is  no  reason  why  wc  should  set  any  limits 
on  the  extent  to  which  it  is  able  to  go,  up  to  the 
point  at  which  a  complete  and  perfect  adaptation  is 
achieved.  Therefore  wc  might  suppose  that  all  species 
would  eventually  reach  this  condition  of  perfect 
harmony  with  their  environment,  and  then  remain 
fixed.  And  so,  according  to  the  theory,  they  would, 
if  the  environment  were  itself  unchanging.  But  for- 
asmudi  as,  the  environment  (i.e.  the  sum  total  of  the 
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external  conditions  of  life)  of  almost  eveiy  oi^^nic 
type  alters  more  or  less  from  ccatury  to  century — 
whether  from  astronomical,  geological,  and  gtx^raplii- 
cal  changes,  or  from  the  immigrations  and  emigrations 
of  other  species  living  on  contiguous  areas,  and  so 
on — it  follows  that  the  process  of  natural  selection 
ndfcd  never  reach  a  terminal  phase.  And  forasmuch 
as  natural  selection  may  thus  continue,  ad  infiititttm, 
slowly  to  alter  a  specific  type  in  adaptation  to  a 
gradually  changing  environment,  if  in  any  case  the 
alteration  thus  effected  b  sufficient  in  amount  to  lead 
naturalists  to  name  the  result  as  a  distinct  species, 
it  follows  that  natural  selection  has  transmuted  one 
specific  type  into  another.  Similarly,  by  a  continuation 
of  the  process,  specific  types  would  become  transmuted 
into  generic,  generic  into  family  types,  and  so  on.  Thus 
the  process  is  supposed  to  go  on  throughout  all  the 
countlcssformsof  life  continuously  and  simultaneously 
— the  world  of  oi^anic  types  being  thus  regarded  as 
in  a  state  of  perpetual,  though  gradual,  flux. 

Now,  the  first  thing  we  have  to  notice  about  this 
theory  is,  that  in  all  its  main  elements  it  is  merely 
a  statement  of  observable  facts.  It  is  an  observable 
fact  that  in  all  species  of  planu  and  animals  a  very 
much  larger  number  of  individuals  arc  bom  than  can 
possibly  survive.  Thus,  for  example,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  if  the  prf^eny  of  a  single  pail*  of 
elephants — which  are  the  slowest  breeding  of  animals 
— were  all  allowed  to  reach  maturity  and  propagate, 
in  750  years  there  would  hi  living  \%Qoapoa  de- 
scendants. Again,  in  tlie  case  of  vegetables,  if  a 
specks  of  annual  plant  produces  only  two  seeds  a    ' 
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yar,  if  tlicse  in  successive  years  were  all  allowed 
to  leproduce  their  kind,  in  twenty  years  there  would 
be  11,000,000  plants  from  a  single  ancestor.  Yet  we 
know  that  nearly  all  animals  and  plants  produce 
many  more  young  at  a  time  than  in  either  of  these 
two  supposed  cases.  Indeed,  as  individuals  of  many 
kinds  of  plants,  and  not  a  few  kinds  of  animals,  pro- 
duce every  year  several  thousand  younf;,  we  may  make 
a  rough  estimate  and  say,  that  over  organic  nature  as  a 
whole  probably  not  one  in  a  thousand  young  are  al- 
lowed to  survive  to  the  age  of  reproduction.  How 
tremendous,  therefore,  must  be  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence! It  is  thought  a  terrible  thing  in  battle  when 
onehatf  the  whole  number  of  combatants  perish.  But 
what  are  we  to  think  of  a  baltle  for  life  where  only 
one  in  a  thousand  survives  ? 

This,  then,  is  the  first  fact.  Tlie  second  is  the  fact 
so  long  ago  recognised,  that  the  battle  is  to  the  strong, 
the  race  to  the  swift.  The  thousandth  individual 
which  docs  survive  in  the  battle  for  existence — which 
docs  win  the  race  for  life — is,  without  question,  one 
of  the  individuals  best  fitted  to  do  so ;  that  is  to  say, 
best  fitted  to  the  conditions  of  its  existence  considered 
as  a  whole.  Nature  is,  therefore,  alwaj's  picking  out, 
or  selcctii^,  such  individuals  to  live  and  to  breed. 

The  third  fact  is,  that  the  individuals  so  selected 
transmit  their  favourable  qualities  to  their  offspring 
by  heredity.  There  is  no  doubt  about  this  fact,  so 
&r  as  we  are  concerned  with  it  For  although,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  considerable  doubt  has  of  late 
years  been  cast  upon  Lamarck's  doctrine  of  the 
'  faereditaiy  transmission  of  atguired  characters,  it 
lemains  a*,  impossible  as  ever  it  )vai  to  question  the 
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hereditary  transmissioa  of  what  are  called  {ottgenitat 
characters.  And  this  is  all  that  Darwin's  theory 
necessarily  requires. 

The  fourth  fact  is,  that  although  heredity  as  a  whole 
produces  a  woaderfully  exact  copy  of  the  parent  in 
the  child,  there  is  never  a  precise  reduph'cation.  Of 
all  the  millions  of  human  beings  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth,  no  one  is  so  like  another  that  we  cannot 
sec  some  difference ;  the  resemblance  is  everywhere 
specific,  nowhere  individual.  Now  this  same  remark 
applies  to  all  specific  types.  The  only  reason  why 
we  notice  individual  differences  in  the  case  of  the 
human  tyjie  more  than  we  do  in  the  case  of  any  other 
types,  is  because  our  attention  is  here  more  incessantly 
focussed  upon  these  differences.  We  are  compelled 
to  notice  them  in  the  case  of  our  own  species,  however 
small  they  may  appear  to  a  naturalist,  because,  unless 
we  do  so,  we  should  not  recognise  the  members  of  our 
own  family,  or  be  able  to  distinguish  between  a  man 
whom  we  know  is  ready  to  do  us  an  important  service, 
and  another  man  whom  wc  know  is  ready  to  cut  our 
throats.  But  our  common  mother  Nature  is  able 
thus  to  distinguish  between  all  her  children.  Her 
eyes  are  much  more  ready  to  detect  small  individual 
peculiarities  than  are  the  eyes  of  any  naturalist.  No 
slight  variations  in  the  cast  of  feature  or  disposition 
of  parts,  no  minute  difference  in  the  arrangement  of 
microscopical  cells,  can  escape  her  ever  vigilant 
attention.  And,  consequently,  wjicn  among  all  the 
innumerable  multitudes  of  individual  variations  any 
one  arises  which — no  matter  lA  hbw  slight  a  d^ee — 
gives  to  that  individual  a  better  chance  of  success  in 
the  struggle  for  life,  Nature  chooses  that  individual 
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to  survive  and  so  to  perpetuate  the  improvement  in 
his  or  her  progeny. 

Now  I  tay  that  all  these  several  component  parts 
of  Darwinian  doctrine  are  not  matters  of  theory,  but 
matters  of  fact  The  only  element  of  thcoiy  in  his 
doctrine  of  evolution  by  natural  selection  has  reference 
to  the  d^ree  in  which  these  observable  facts,  when 
thus  brought  together,  are  adequate  to  account  for  the 
process  of  evolution. 

'  So  much,  then,  as  a  statement  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection.  But  from  this  statement — L  e.  from 
the  theory  of  natural  scKction  itsclf^there  follow 
certain  matters  of  general  principle  which  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind.  These,  therefore,  I  shall 
here  proceed  to  mention. 

First  of  all,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory  is  applicable 
as  an  explanation  of  organic  changes  in  specific  types 
only  in  so  far  as  these  changes  are  of  use,  or  so  far 
as  such  changes  endow  the  .species  with  better  chances 
of  success  in  the  general  struggle  for  existence.  This 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  I  shall  always  employ  the 
terms  use,  utility,  service,  benefit,  and  so  forth — that 
is  to  say,  in  the  sense  d  life-preserving. 

Next,  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that  the  life 
which  it  is  the  object,  so  to  speak,  of  natural  selection 
to  preserve,  is  primarily  the  life  of  the  spteUs ;  not 
that  of  the  iiitlividual.  Natural  selection  preserves 
the  Ufe  of  the  individual  only  in  so  far  as  this  is 
conducive  to  that  of  the  species.  Wherever  the  life- 
'  interests  of  the  individual  clash  with  those  of  the 
qtedc^  that  individual  is  sacrificed  in  favour  of  others 
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who  happen  better  to  subserve  the  interests  of  the 
species.  For  example,  in  all  organisms  a  greater  or 
less  amount  of  vigour  19  wasted,  so  far  as  individual 
interests  arc  concerned,  in  the  fomiatioa  and  the 
nourishment  of  prt^eny.  In  the  great  mnjority  of 
plants  and  animals  an  enormous  amount  of  physio> 
logical  energy  is  thus  expended.  Look  at  the  roe  or 
the  milt  of  a  herring,  for  instance,  and  see  what  a 
huge  drain  has  been  made  upon  the  individual  for  the 
sake  of  its  species.  Again,  all  unselfish  instincts  have 
been  developed  for  the  sake  of  the  species,  and  usually 
against  the  interests  of  the  individual.  An  ant  which 
will  allow  her  head  to  be  slowly  drawn  from  her  body 
rather  than  relinquish  her  hold  upon  a  pupa,  is  dearly 
acting  in  response  to  an  instinct  which  has  been  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  of  the  hive,  though  fatal  to  the 
individual.  And,  in  a  lesser  degree,  the  parental 
instincts,  wherever  they  occur,  are  more  or  less  de- 
trimental to  the  interests  of  the  individual,  though 
correspondingly  essential  to  those  of  the  race. 

These  illustrations  will  serve  to  show  that  natural 
selection  always  works  primarily  for  the  life-interests 
of  the  species — and,  indeed,  only  works  for  those  of 
the  individual  at  all  in  so  far  as  the  latter  happen  to 
coincide  with  the  former.  Or,  otherwM  stated,  the 
object  of  natural  selection  is  always  that  of  producing 
and  maintaining  specific  types  in  the  highest  degree 
of  efficiency,  no  matter  What  may  become  of  the  con- 
stituent individuals.  Which  is  a  striking  republication 
by  Science  of  a  general  truth  previously  stated  by 
Poetry:—  ,.  -. 

So  careful  of  tbe  type  she  (cems, 
So  carelcu  of  tbe  tingle  life. 
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Tennyson  thus  noted  the  fact,  and  a  few  yean  later 
Damrin  supplied  the  explanation. 

But  of  course  in  many,  if  not  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  anything  that  adds  to  the  life-sustaining  power 
of  the  single  life  thereby  ministers  also  to  the  life- 
sustaining  power  of  the  type ;  and  thus  we  can  under- 
stand  why  all  mcchantsmsand  instincts  which  minister 
to  the  single  life  have  been  developed — namely, 
because  the  life  of  the'spccies  is  made  up  of  the  lives 
<^  all  its  constituent  individuals.  It  is  only  where 
the  interests  of  the  one  clash  with  those  of  the  other 
that  natural  selection  works  against  the  individual. 
So  long  as  the  interests  are  coincident,  it  works  in 
&vour  of  both. 

Natural  selection,  then,  is  a  theory  which  seeks  to 
explain  1^  natural  causes  the  occurrence  of  every  kind 
of  adaptation  which  is  to  be  met  with  in  organic 
nature,  on  the  assumption  that  adaptations  of  every 
land  have  primary  reference  to  the  preservation  of 
species^  and  therefore  also,  as  a  geueial  rule,  to  the 
preservation  of  their  constituent  individuals.  And 
from  this  it  follows  that  where  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  a 
species  to  change  its  type,  natural  selection  will  eilcct 
that  change,  thus  leading  to  a  specific  transmutation, 
or  the  evolution  of  a  new  species.  In  such  cases 
the  old  species  may  or  may  not  become  extinct  If 
the'transmutation  affects  the  species  as  a  whole,  or 
throi^hout  its  entire  range,  of  course  that  particular 
type  becomes  extinct,  although  it  does  so  by  becoming 
changed  into  a  still  more  suitable  type  in  the  course 
•■  of  successive  generations.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  transmutation  affects  only  a  part  of  the  original 
species,  or  not  throughout  its  entir^  range,  then  the 
\  ■ 
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other  parts  of  that  species  may  survive  for  any  number  . 
of  ages  as  they  originally  were  In  the  one  case  there 
is  a  ladder-like  transmutation  <^  species  in  time;  in 
the  other  case  a  possibly  tree-like  multiplication  of 
species  in  space.  But  whether  the  evolution  of  spe- 
cies be  thus  serial  in  time  or  divergent  in  space,  the 
object  of  natural  selection,  so  to  speak,  is  in  either 
case  the  same — namely,  that  of  preserving  all  types 
which  prove  best  suited  to  the  conditions  of  th«r 
existence. 

Once  more,  the  term  "struggle  for  existence  "  must 
be  understood  to  comprehend,  not  only  a  competition 
for  life  among  contemporary  individuals  of  the  same 
species,  but  likewise  a  stru^lc  by  all  such  individuals 
taken  collectively  for  the  continuance  of  their  own 
specific  type.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  while  there  is 
a  perpetual  civil  war  being  waged  between  members 
of  the  same  species,  on  the  other  hand  there  is  a 
foreign  war  being  waged  by  the  species  as  a  whole 
against  its  world  as  a  whole.  Hence  it  follows  that 
'  natural  selection  docs  not  secure  survival  of  the  fittest 
as  r^ards  individuals  only,  but  also  survival  of  the 
fittest  as  regards  ty{>cs.  This  is  a  most  important 
point  to  remember,  because,  as  a  general  rule,  these 
two  diflercnt  causes  produce  exactly  opposite  effects. 
Success  in  the  civil  war,  where  each  is  fighting  against 
alt,  is  determined  by  indivufual  fitness  and  self-reliaucr. 
But  success  in  the  foreign  war  is  determined  by  what 
may  be  termed  tribal  fitness  and  mutual  dependenct. 
For  example,  among  social  InSects  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  quite  as  great  between  different  tribes  or 
communities,  as  it  is  between  diflercnt  Indinduals  of 
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.  tlie  same  cominunity ;  and  thus  we  caa  understand 
the  extraordinaiy  degree  in  which  not  only  co- 
operative instincts,  but  also  largely  intelligent  social 

'  habits,  have  here  been  developed  \  Similarly,  in  the 
case  of  mankind,  we  can  understand  the  still  more  ex- 
traordinary development  of  these  things— culminating 
in  the  moral  sense.  I  have  heard  a  sermon,  preached 
at  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  British  Assodation, 
entirely  devoted  to  aiguingthat  the  moral  sense  could 
not  have  been  evolved  by  natural  selection,  seeing 
that  the  altruism  which  this  sense  involves  is  the 
very  opposite  of  selfishness  which  alone  ought  to  have 
hem  dte  product  of  survival  of  the  fittest  in  a  stru^le 
for  life.  And,  of  course,  this  argument  would  have 
been  perfectly  sound  had  Darwin  limited  the  struggle 
for  existence  to  individuals,  without  extending  it  to 

'^  communities.  But  if  the  preacher  had  ever  read 
Darwin's  works  he  would  have  found  that,  when  thus 
extended,  the  principle  of  natural  selection  is  bound 
to  work  in  favour  of  the  co-operative  instincts  in  the 
case  of  so  highly  social  an  animal  as  man  ;  and  tliat 
of  these  instincts  conscience  is  the  highest  imaginable 
exhibition. 

What  I  have  called  tribal  fitness — in  contra- 
distinction to  individual  fitness — begins  with  the 
family,  developes  in  the  community  (herd,  hive,  clan, 
&c),  and  usually  ends  with  the  limits  of  the  species. 
On  the  one  hand,  however,  it  is  but  seldom  that  it 
extends  so  far  as  to  embrace  the  entire  species ;  while, 
f»  the  other  band,  it  may  in  some  cases,  and  as  it  were 

*  Vm  cum,  Mt  Atttmud  ItUUittMt,  i«  tbe  etuiplcr*  oo  Anit  ud 
Bccil  nd,  l«r  dMcoMioa  U  f^aajit%,  iitmial  Evtluliam  im  Animalt, 
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sporadically,  extend  beyond  the  spcdes.  In  these 
latter  cases  members  of  different  species  mutually 
afslst  one  another,  whether  in  the  way  of  what  is 
called  symbiosis,  or  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  which 
I  need  not  wait  to  mention-  For  the  only  point 
which  I  now  desire  to  Riakc  clear  is,  that  all  cases  of 
mutual  aid  or  cooperation,  whether  within  or  beyond 
the  limits  of  species,  are  cases  which  fall  under  the 
explanatory  sweep  of  the  Darwinian  theory  *. 

Another  important  point  to  notice  is,  that  it  con- 
stitutes no  part  of  the  tlwory  of  natural  selection  to 
suppose  that  survival  of  the  fittest  must  invariably 
lead  to  improvement  of  type,  in  the  sense  of  superior 
oi^anization.  On  the  contrary,  if  from  change  of 
habits  or  conditions  of  life  an  oi^anic  type  ceases  to 
have  any  use  for  previously  useful  organs,  natural 
•election  will  not  only  allow  these  organs  in  succes- 
sive generations  to  deteriorate — by  no  longer  placing 
any  selective  premium  upon  their  maintenance — but 
may  even  proceed  to  assist  the  agencies  engaged  in 
their  destruction.  For,  being  now  useless,  they  may 
become  even  deleterious,  by  absorbii^  nutriment, 
causing  weight,  occupying  space,  &c.,  .without  con- 
ferring any  compensating  benefit  Thus  we  can  under- 
stand  why  it  is  that  parasites,  for  example,  present  the 
phenomena  of  what  is  called  degeiieraHon,  i  e.  showing 
by  their  whole  structure  that  they  have  descended  from 
apossibly  very  much  higiicr  type  of  organization  than 
that  which  they  now  exhibit.     Having  for  innumerable 

■  Prince  Kropolkis  [a [he  Simtlaalk  CiM/nry(Fth,  iSSB.Apr.  1S91) 
haa  afldiKcd  a  Urge  and  iatrrcMini;  boHjr  oT  facta,  ahowiof  Ibe  greil 
pntalcDce  of  tkt  principle  of  c»«p(^iticia  in  or^iuuc  nalaie. 
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generations  ceased  to  require  their  legs,  their  eyes, 
and  so  forth,  all  such  organs  of  high  elaboration  have 
either  disappeared  or  become  vestigial,  leaving  the 
parasite  as  a  more  or  less  effete  representative  of  its 
ancestry. 

These  facts  of  defeneration,  as  we  have  previously 
•ecn,  are  of  veiy  general  occurrence,  and  it  is  evident 
that  their  importance  in  the  field  of  oi^nic  evolution 
as  a  whole  has  been  veiry  great.  Moreover,  it  ought  to 
be  particularly  observed  that,  as  just  indicated,  the  facts 
may  be  due  either  to  a  passive  cessation  of  selection,  or 
to  an  active  reversal  of  it.  Or,  more  correctly,  these 
facts  arc  probably  always  due  to  the  cessation  of 
selection,  although  in  most  ca^es  where  species  in  a 
state  of  nature  are  concerned,  the  process  of  degener- 
ation has  been  both  hastened  and  intensified  by  the 
super-added  influence  of  the  reversal  of  selection.  In 
the  next  volume  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to 
this  distinction,  when  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  one  of 
DO  small  importance  to  the  general  theory  of  descent. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  consider  certain  mis- 
conceptions of  the  Darwinian  theory  which  are  largely, 
not  to  say  generally,  prevalent  among  supporters  of 
the  theory.  These  mLicoaccptions,  therefore,  differ 
from  those  which  (all  to  be-  considered  in  the  next 
chapter,  t.e.  misconceptions  which  constitute  ground* 
of  objection  to  the  theory. 

Of  all  the  errors  connected  with  the  theory  of 

■  natural  selection,  perhaps  the  one  most  frequently  met 

with — especially  among  supporters  of  the  thcor>- — is 

that  ci  employing  the  theory  to  explain  all  cases  of 
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phyletic  modificatioa  (or  inherited  change  of  type) 
indiscriminately,  without  waiting  to  consider  whether 
in  particular  cnscs  its  application  is  so  much  as 
logically  possible.  The  term  "  natural  selection  "  thus 
becomes  a  magic  word,  or  Sesame,  at  the  utterance  of 
which  every  closed  door  is  supposed  to  be  immediately 
opened.  Ik  it  observed,  I  am  not  here  alluding  to 
that  merely  blind  Taith  in  natural  selection,  whidi  of 
late  years  has  begun  dogmatically  to  force  this 
principle  as  the  sole  cause  of  organic  evolution  ia 
every  case  where  it  is  losically  possible  that  the  prin- 
ciple can  have  come  into  play.  Such  a  blind  faith, 
indeed,  I  hold  to  be  highly  inimical,  not  only  to  the 
fwogrcss  of  biological  science,  but  even  to  the  true 
interests  of  the  natural  selection  tlieory  itself.  As  to 
this  I  shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  in  the  next 
volume.  Here,  however,  the  point  is,  that  the  theory 
in  question  is  often  invoked  in  cases  where  it  is  not 
even  l<^ically  possible  that  it  can  apply,  and  therefore 
in  cases  where  its  application  betokens,  not  merely  an 
error  of  judgment  or  extravagance  of  d(^mati$m,  but  a 
fallacy  of  reasoning  in  the  nature  of  a  logical  contra- 
diction. Almost  any  number  of  examples  might  be 
given ;  but  one  will  suffice  to  illustrate  what  is  meant. 
And  I  choose  it  from  the  writings  of  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  selection  theory  itself,  in  order  to  show 
how  easy  it  is  to  be  cheated  by  this  mere  juggling 
with  a  phrase—for  of  course  I  do  not  doubt  that  a 
moment's  thought  would  have  shown  the  writer  the 
untenability  of  his  statement. 

In  his  most  recent  work  Mn'^V^Iace  advances  an 
interesting  hypothesis  to  the  cflTect  that  differences  of 
colour  between  allied  species,  which  are  apparently 
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too  slight  to  serve  any  other  purpose,  may  act  as 
"recognition  marks,"  whereby  the  opposite  sexes  are 
enabled  at  once  to  distinguish  between  members  of 
their  own  and  of  closely  resembling  species.  Of 
course  this  hypothesis  can  only  apply  to  the  higher 
animals;  but  the  point  here  is  that,  supposing  it  to 
hold  for  them,  Mr.  Wallace  proceeds  to  argue  thus : — 
Recognition  marks  "  have  in  all  probability  been 
acquired  in  the  process  of  differentiation  for  the 
purpose  of  checking  the  intercrossing  of  allied  forms," 
because  "  one  of  the  first  needs  of  a  new  species  would 
be  to  keep  separate  from  its  nearest  allies,  and  this 
could  be  more  readily  done  by  some  easily  seen 
external  mark*."  Now,  it  is  clearly  not  so  much 
as  l<^tcally  possible  that  these  recognition-marks 
(supposing  them  to  be  such)  can  have  been  acquired 
by  natural  selection, "  for  the  purpose  of  checking 
intercrossing  of  allied  forms."  For  the  theory  of 
natural  selection,  from  its  own  essential  nature  as  a 
theoiyt  is  logically  exclusive  of  the  supposition  that 
survival  of  the  fittest  ever  provides  changes  in  antic!- 
pation  of  future  uses.  Or,  otherwise  stated,  it  involves 
a  contradiction  of  the  theory  itself  to  say  that  the 
colour-changes  in  question  were  originated  by  natural 
selection,in  order  to  meet  "one  of  the /r^/ needs  of  a 
new  species,"  or  for  the  purpose  of  oAscquently 
prevcoting  intercrossing  with  allied  forms.  If  it  had 
been  said  that  these  colour-differentiations  were 
originated  by  some  cause  other  than  natural  selection 
(or,  if  by  natural  selection,  still  with  regard  to  some 
previous,  instead  o( prof/teiic, "  purpose  "),  and,  when  so 
•  '<acquired,"j!if«begantoservethe''purpose"  assigned, 
.         >  XW«uHM«,  pp.  iiB  lad  1J7. 
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the  ailment  would  not  have  involved  the  fallacy 
which  we  are  now  considering.  Buti  as  it  stands,  the 
argument  reverts  to  the  tclcol(^^  of  prc-Darwinian 
days — or  the  hypothesis  of  a  "purpose"  in  the  literal 
sense  which  sees  the  end  from  the  beginning,  instead 
of  a  "  purpose  "  in  the  metaphorical  sense  of  aa  adap- 
tation that  is  evolved  by  the  vary  modifications  which 
subserve  it  \ 

Another  very  prevalent,  and  more  deliberate,  fallacy 
connected  with  the  theory  of  natural  selection  is,  that 
it  follows  dctJ actively  from  the  theory  itself  that  the 
principle  of  natural  selection  must  be  the  sole  means 
of  modification  in  all  coses  where  modification  is  of 
an  adaptive  kind, — with  the  consequence  that  no 
other  principle  can  ever  have  been  concerned  in  the 
production  of  structures  or  instincts  which  arc  of  any 
use  to  tlicir  possessors.  Whether  or  not  natural 
selection  actually  has  been  the  sole  means  of  adaptive 
modification  in  the  race,  as  distinguished  from  the 
'  individual,  is  a  question  of  biolc^ical  fact';   but  it 


'  Sinct  the  abore  wti  written  Vrot.  LJoj'd  Morgan  hai  pnlilithcd  • 
cIokI]'  timitir  notice  of  the  puuee  in  qontion.  "  Tliii  lanjrunjrr,'  be 
■ayi,  "Menu  to  nvonr  of  lelcologj  (that  pilfall  of  ibe  erolulioniit}. 
The  cart  ii  pot  brfore  tha  lionc  The  recoKnition-marki  were,  I 
beliew,  not  produced  to  prevent  intcrooving.  but  interonBinj;  tiu 
been  prcTcnied  becauie  of  prcfnenlial  matinE  between  Indivutnak 
poueiung  ipet^l  recognll ion-mark^  To  miu  Ibii  point  it  tu  miM 
an  inpoitBtiC  acgrecatioa- factor." — {AitimiU  Li/4  trnd  InltUiguut,  p. 
103.)  Agatn,  on  pp.  184-g,  he  fnrnliho  an  excellent  diKimion  on  1b« 
whole  mbject  of  the  fallacy  alluded  to  in  the  text,  and  fivti  lllBitratlve 
qnotalinnt  from  other  prominent  Darwiniuia.  I  ihould  like  to  add 
that  Darwin  bimKlf  hai  nowhere  fallen  into  thii,  or  any  of  the  other 
Ulacici,  which  are  nicalioocd  in  the  te>t. 

*  Of  cotme  adajxire  modilicatioa*  produced  In  the  ioilividual  lif^ 
liBa,  and  not  imiuriUJ,  do  not  conccin  the  qiuMtoa  at  aU.    In  thb  ud 
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involves  a  grave  error  of  reasoning  to  suppose  that  . 
this  question  can  be  answered  deductive!/  from  the 
theory  of  natural  aelection  itself,  as  I  shall  show  at 
some  length  in  the  next  volume. 

A  still  more  extravagant,  and  a  still  more  un- 
accountable fallacy  is  the  one  which  represents  it  as 
following  deductively  from  the  theory  of  natural 
sdection  itself,  that  all  hereditary  characters  arc 
"necessarily"  due  to  natural  selection.  In  other 
words,  not  only  all  adaptive,  but  likewise  all  non- 
adaptive  hereditary  characters,  it  is  said,  tmist  be  due 
to  natural  selection.  For  non-adaptive  characters  are 
taken  to  be  due  to  "correlation  of  growth,"  in  con- 
nexion with  some  of  the  adaptive  ones— natural 
selection  being  thus  the  indirect  means  of  producing 
the  former  wherever  they  may  occur,  on  account  of  its 
being  the  direct  and  the  only  means  of  producing  the 
latter.  Thus  it  is  deduced  from  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  itself, — ist,  that  the  principle  of  natural 
selection  is  the  only  possible  cause  of  adaptive  modifi-  \ 
cati<m :  snd,  that  non-adaptive  modiftcations  can  only 
occur  in  the  race  as  correlated  appendages  to  the 
adaptive :  3rd,  that,  consequently,  natural  selection  is 
the  only  possible  cause  of  modification,  whether' 
adaptive  or  non-adaptive.  Here  again,  therefore,  we 
must  observe  that  none  of  these  sweeping  general- 
izations can  possibly  be  justified  by  deductive  reasoning 
fix>m  the  theoiy  of  natural  selection  itself  Any  attempt 
at  such  deductive  reasoning  must  necessarily  end  in 
circular  reasoning,  as  I  shall  likewise  show  in  the 

'■   th(  foUowini;  pMasnpbt,  llcrdbce, "  ■dipUtiooi,'' "  adtpdvc  modifica- 
tkM."  Ac  icTci  aduiTdf  tp  nti  h  w*  baieditM7,  L  e.  pli}')cti& 
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second  volume,  where  this  whole**  question  of  utility" 
will  be  thoroughly  dealt  with. 

Once  more,  there  is  an  important  oversight  very 
generally  committed  by  the  followers  of  Darwin.  For 
even  those  who  avoid  the  fallacies  above  mentioned 
often  fail  to  perceive,  that  natural  selection  can  only 
begin  to  operate  if  the  degree  of  adaptation  is  already 
given  as  sufficiently  high  to  count  for  something  in  the 
struggle  for  existence.  Any  adaptations  which  fall 
below  this  level  of  importance  cannot  possibly  have 
been  produced  by  survival  of  the  fittest  Yet  the 
followers  of  Darwin  habitually  speak  of  adaptatlve 
characters,  which  in  their  oion  opinion  arc  subservient 
merely  to  comfort  or  convenience,  as  having  been 
produced  by  such  means.  Clearly  this  is  illogical ; 
for  it  belongs  to  the  essence  of  Darwin's  theory  to 
suppose,  that  natural  selection  can  have  no  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  line  where  structures  or  instincts  already 
present  a  sufficient  degree  of  adaptational  value  to 
increase,  tn  some  measure,  the  expectation  of  life  on 
the  part  of  their  possessors.  We  cannot  speak  of 
adaptations  as  due  to  natural  selection,  without 
thereby  affirming  that  they  present  what  I  have  else- 
where termed  a  "selection  value." 

Lastly,  as  a  mere  matter  of  It^ical  definition,  it  is 
well-nigh  self-evident  that  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  is  a  theory  of  the  origin,  and  cumulative 
development,  ai  adaptaiiaiti^  whether  these  be  distinc- 
tive of  species,  or  of  genera,  orders,  families,  classes, 
and  sub-kingdoms.  It  is  only  when  the  adaptations 
happen  to  be  distinctive  of  the  ftrs#-(or  lowest)  of  these 
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Uxonomic  divisions,  that  the  theory  which  accounts 
for  tiest  adaptations  accounts  also  for  the  forms  which 
present  them, — L  e.  becomes  also  a  theory  of  the  origin 
of  spcdts.  This,  however,  is  clearly  but  an  accident  of 
particular  cases;  and,  therefore,  even  in  them  the 
theory  aprimarify  a  theory  of  adaptations,  while  it  is 
but  teeandarily  a  theory  of  the  species  which  present 
them.  Or,  otherwise  stated,  the  theory  is  no  more  a 
theory  of  the  origin  of  species  than  it  ia  of  the  origin 
of  genera,  families,  and  the  rest ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  everytuhtrt  a  theory  of  the  adaptive  modifi- 
cations whereby  each  of  these  taxonomic  divisions  has 
been  differentiated  as  such.  Yet,  sufficiently  obvious 
as  the  accuracy  of  this  definition  must  appear  to  any 
one  who  dispassionately  considers  it,scvcral  naturalists 
of  h^;h  standing  have  denounced  it  in  violent  terms. 
I  shall  therefore  have  to  recur  to  the  subject  at  some- 
what greater  length  hereafter.  At  present  it  is  enough 
merely  to  mention  the  matter,  as  furnishing  another 
and  a  curious  illustration  of  the  not  infrequent 
weakness  of  logical  perception  on  the  part  of  miilds 
well  gifted  with  the  faculty  of  observation.  It  may  be 
added,  however,  that  the  definition  in  question  is  in 
no  way  hostile  to  tlie  one  which  is  virtually  given  by 
Darwin  in  the  title  of  his  great  work.  The  Origin  of 
Sfeeies  by  means  of  Natural  SeUcticn  is  beyond. 
doubt  the  best  title  that  could  have  been  given, 
because  at  tlie  time  when  the  work  was  published  the 
fact,  no  less  than  the  method,  of  organic  evolution  had 
to  be  established;  and  hence  the  most  important 
thii^  to  be  done  at  that  time  was  to  prove  the 
.  transmutation  of  species. ,  But  now  that  this  has  been 
'done  to  the  satisfaction  of  naturalists  in  gcneralj  it  is. 
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as  I  have  said,  curious  to  find  some  of  them  denouncing 
a  wider  deflnitioa  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection, 
merely  because  the  narrower  (or  included)  dcRnitioa  is 
invested  with  the  charm  of  verbal  associations'. 

So  much  for  fallacies  and  misconceptions  touch- 
ing Darwin's  theory,  which  are  but  too  frequently 
met  with  in  the  writings  of  Its  supporters.  We  must 
now  pass  on  to  mention  some  of  the  still  greater 
fallacies  and  misconceptions  which  are  prevalent  in 
the  writings  of  its  opponents.  And,  in  order  to  do 
this  thoroughly,  I  shall  begin  by  devoting  the  re- 
mainder of  the  present  chapter  to  a  consideration  of 
the  antecedent  standing  of  the  two  theories  of  natural 
selection  and  supernatural  design.  This  having  been 
done,  in  the  suorceding  chapters  I  shall  deal  with  the 
evidences  for,  and  the  objections  against,  the  former 
theory. 

B<^'nntog,  then,  with  the  antecedent  standing  01 
these  alternative  theories,  the  first  thing  to  be  noticed 
is,  that  they  are  both  concerned  with  the  same  subject- 
matter,  which  it  is  their  common  object  to  explain. 
Moreover,  this  subject-matter  is  clearly  and  sharply 
divisible  into  two  great  classes  of  facts  in  organic 
nature — namely,  those  of  Adaptation  and  those  of 
Beauty.  Darwin's  theory  of  descent  explains  the  for- 
.  mer  by  his  doctrine  01  natural  selection,  and  the  latter 
by  hisdoctrine  of  sexual  selection.  In  the  first  instance, 
therefore,  I  shall  have  to  'deal  only  with  the  facts  of 

'  The  qiMfdoo  u  10  whether  luliiial  iclcctioo  hu  been  the  oalj  piin 
dple  eantxned  In  tbe  originatloo  m  ipcde^  I*  qdle  dirtinct  6on  th*i 
M  to  the  weancy  of  (be  above  dclblclaGr   ^ 
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adaptation,  leaving  for  subsequent  consideration  the 
facts  of  beauty. 

Innumerable  cases  of  the  adaptation  of  oiganlsms 
to  their  sun'oundings  being  the  facts  which  now  stand 
before  us  to  be  explained  either  by  natural  selection 
or  by  supernatural  intention,  we  may  first  consider  a 
statement  which  is  frequently  met  with — namely,  that 
even  if  all  such  cases'  of  adaptation  were  proved  to 
be  fully  explicate  by  the  theory  of  descent,  this 
would  constitute  no  disproof  of  the  theory  of  design: 
all  the  cases  of  adaptation,  it  is  argued,  might  still 
be  due  to  design,  even  though  they  admit  of  being 
hypothctically  accounted  for  by  the  theory  of  descent. 
I  have  heard  an  eminent  Professor  tell  his  class  that 
the  many  instances  of  mechanical  adaptation  discovered 
and  described  by  Danmn  as  occurring  in  orchids, 
seemed  to  him  to  furnish  better  proof  of  supernatural 
contrivance  than  of  natural  causes ;  and  another  emi- 
nent Professor  has  informed  me  that,  although  he  had 
read  the  Origin  ef  Species  with  care,  he  could  see  in 
it  no  evidence  of  natural  selection  which  might  not 
equally  well  have  been  adduced  In  favour  of  intelligent 
design.  But  here  we  meet  with  aradical  misconception 
of  the  whole  logical  attitude  of  science;  For,  be  it 
observed,  this  exception  in  liuiiHt  to  the  evidence 
which  we  are  about  to  consider  docs  not  question  that 
natural  selecUon  way  be  able  to  do  all  that  Darwin 
ascribes  to  it  The  objection  is  urged  against  his 
interpretation  of  the  facts  merely  on  the  ground  that 
these  facts  might  equally  well  be  ascribed  to  intelligent 
design.  And  so  undoubtedly  they  might,  if  we  were 
.  all  simple  enough  to  adopt  a  supernatural  explaoa* 
'tion  whenever  a  natural  one  ia  found  sufficient  to 
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account  for  the  facta.  Once  admit  the  irrational 
principle  that  we  may  assume  the  operation  of  liiglicr 
causes  where  the  operation  of  lower  ones  is  sufHcient 
to  explain  the  observed  phenomena,  and  all  our  science 
and  all  our  philosophy  are  scattered  to  the  winds. 
For  the  law  of  logic  which  Sir  William  Hamilton 
called  the  bw  of  parsimony — or  the  law  which  forbids 
w  to  assume  the  operation  of  higher  causes  when  lower 
ones  are  found  sufficient  to  explain  the  observed 
cfTccts— this  law  constitutes  the  only  barrier  between 
science  and  superstition.  It  is  always  possible  to  give 
a  hypothetical  explanation  of  any  phenomenon  what- 
soever, by  referring  it  immediately  to  the  intelligence 
of  some  supernatural  agent ;  so  that  the  only  difference 
between  the  It^ic  of  science  and  the  logic  of  superstition 
consists  in  science  recognising  a  validity  in  the  law  of 
parsimony  which  superstition  disregards.  Therefore 
one  can  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  this  way 
of  looking  at  the  evidence  in  favour  ti  natural  selection 
is  not  a  scientific  or  a  reasonable  way  of  lookii^  at  iti 
but  a  purely  superstitious  way.  Let  us  take,  as  an 
illustration,  a  perfectly  parallel  case.  When  Kepler 
was  unable  to  explain  by  any  known  causes  the  paths 
described  by  the  planets,  he  resorted  to  a  supernatural 
explanation,  and  supposed  that  every  planet  was  guided 
in  its  movements  by  some  presiding  angel.  But  when 
Newton  supplied  a  beautifully  simple  physical  ex-  ' 
planation,  all  persons  with  a  scientific  habit  of  mind 
at  once  abandoned  the  metaphysical  one.  Now,  to 
be  consistent,  the  above-ni*entioned  Professors,  and  all 
who  think  with  them,  oi^bt  still  to  adhere  to  Kepler's 
hypothesis  in  preference  to  Newton's  explanation; 
for,  excepting  the  law  of  paisioioay,  there  Is  certainly 
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DO  other  logical  objection  to  the  statemeat,  that  the 
movcmenta  of  the  planets  afford  as  good  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  guiding  angels  as  they  do  of  the  in- 
fluence (^gravitation. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  illogical  position  that,  granting 
the  evidence  in  favour  of  natural  descent  and  super- 
natural design  to  be  equal  and  parallel,  we  should 
hesitate  in  our  choice  between  the  two  theories.  But, 
of  course,  if  the  evidence  is  supposed  net  to  be  equal 
and  parallel — i.  e.  if  it  is  supposed  that  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  is  not  so  good  a  theory  whereby  to 
explain  the  facts  of  adaptation  as  is  that  of  super* 
natural  design, — then  the  objection  is  no  longer  the  one 
which  we  are  considering.  It  is  quite  another  objection, 
and  one  which  is  not  printa  facie  absurd.  Therefore 
let  us  state  clearly  the  distinct  question  which  thus 
arises. 

Innumerable  cases  of  adaptation  of  organisms  to 
their  environments  are  the  observed  facts  for  which  an 
explanation  is  required.  To  supply  this  explanation, 
two,  and  only  two, 'hypotheses  are  in  the  field.  Of 
these  two  hypotheses  one  is  intelligent  design  mani- 
-  fested  directly  in  special  creation ;  the  other  is  natural 
causation  operating  through  countless  ages  of  the  past. 
Now,  the  ad'tptations  in  question  involve  an  innumer- 
able multitude  of  special  mechanisms,  in  most  cases 
even  within  the  limits  of  any  one  given  species  ;  but 
iriteQ  we  consider  the  sum  of  all  these  mechanisms 
presented  by  o^nic  nature  as  a  whole,  the  mind 
must  indeed  be  dull  which  does  not  feel  astounded. 
For,  be  it  further  observed,  these  mechanical  con- 
■trivances*  arc,  for  the  most  part,  no  merely  simple 
*  It  b  oAcB  ol^eGlcd  -to  Duwla^  UradBohigj,  that  il  •mUacM  nch 
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arrangements,  which  might  reasonably  be  supposed 
due,  like  the  phenomena  of  crystallization,  to  com- 
paratively simple  physical  causes.  On  the  contrary, 
they  everywhere  and  habitually  exhibit  so  deep-laid, 
so  intricate,  and  often  so  remote  an  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  that  no  machinery  of  human  contrivance 
can  properly  be  said  to  equal  their  perfection  from  a 
mechanical  point  of  view.  Therefore,  without  question, 
the  hypothesis  which  first  of  all  they  suggest — or 
surest  most  readily — is  the  hypothesis  of  design. 
And  this  hypothesis  becomes  virtually  the  only  hypo- 
thesis possible,  if  it  be  assumed— as  it  generally  was 
assumed  by  natural  titeologians  of  the  past, — that  all 
species  of  plants  and  animals  were  introduced  into 
the  world  tuddettly.  For  it  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
any  known  cause,  other  than  intelligent  design,  could 
'  be  competent  to  turn  out  instantaneously  any  one  of 
these  intricate  pieces  of  machinery,  already  adapted 
to  the  performance  of  its  special  function.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  osut 
species  becomes  slowly  transformed  into  another — 
or  that  one  set  of  adaptations  becomes  slowly  changed 
into  another  set  as  changing  circumstances  require, — 
then  it  becomes  quite  possible  to  imngine  that  a 
strictly  natural  causation  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  matter.  And  this  suggestion  becomes 
greatly  more  probable  when  we  discover,  from  geo- 
logical evidence  and  embryological  research,  that  in 
the  history  both  of  races  and  of  individuals  the 
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various  mechanisms  in  question  have  themselves  had 
a  history — beginning  in  the  forms  of  most  uniformity 
and  simplicity,  gradually  advancing  to  forms  more 
varied  and  complex,  nowhere  exhibiting  any  inter- 
ruptions in  their  upward  progress,  until  the  world  of 
organic  machinery  as  wc  now  have  it  is  seen  to  have 
been  but  the  last  phase  of  a  long  and  gradual  growth, 
the  ultimate  roots  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  soil 
of 'undifferentiated  protoplasm. 

Lastly,  when  there  is  supplied  to  us  the  suf^cstion 
of  natural  selection  as  a  cause  presumably  adequate  to 
account  for  this  continuous  growth  in  the  number,  the 
intricacy,  and  the  perfection  of  such  mechanisms,  it  is 
only  the  most  unphilosophical  mind  that  can  refuse  to 
pause  as  between  the  older  hypothesis  of  design  and 
the  newer  hypothesis  of  descent 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  a  priori  standing  of  the 
rival  hypotheses  of  naturalism  and  supematuralism  in 
the  case  of  all  these  pieces  of  organic  machinery,  is 
profoundly  aflected  by  the  question  whether  they  came 
into  existence  suddenly,  or  whether  they  did  so  grad- 
ually. For,  If  they  all  came  into  existence  suddenly, 
the  fact  would  constitute  well-nigh  positive  proof 
in  favour  of  supematuralism,  or  creation  by  design  ; 
whereas,  if  they  all  came  into  existence  gradually,  this 
lact  would  in  itself  constitute  presumptive  evidence  in 
favour  of  naturalism,  or  of  development  by  natural 
causes.  And,  as  shown  in  the  previous  chapters, 
the  proof  that  all  species  of  plants  and  animals  came 
into  existence  gradually— or  the  proof  of  evolution  as 
a  lact — is  simply  overwhelming. 
■-  From  a  still  more  general  point  of  view  I  may  state 
the  case  in  another  way,  t^  borrowing  and  somewhat 
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expanding  an  illustration  which,  I  believe,  was  first 
used  by  Professor  Huxley.  If,  when  the  tide  is  out,wc 
sec  lying  upon  the  shore  a  long  line  of  detached  sea- 
weed, marking  the  level  which  is  reached  by  full  tide, 
we  should  be  free  to  conclude  that  the  separation  of 
the  sca-weed  from  the  aand  and  the  stones  was  due 
to  the  intelligent  work  of  some  one  who  intended  to 
collect  the  sca-wccd  for  manure,  or  for  any  other  pur- 
pose. But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  might  explain  the 
fact  by  a  purely  physical  cause — namely,  the  separa- 
tion by  the  sea-waves  of  the  sea-weed  from  the  sand 
and  stones,  in  virtue  of  its  lower  specific  gravity.  Now, 
thus  far  the  fact  would  be  explained  equally  well  by 
either  hypothesis ;  and  this  fact  would  be  the  fact  of 
selection.  But  whether  we  yielded  our  assent  to  the 
one  explanation  or  to  the  other  would  depend  upon  a 
due  consideration  of  all  collateral  circumstances.  The  ' 
sca-wecd  might  not  be  of  a  kind  that  is  of  any  use  to 
man ;  there  might  be  too  great  a  quantity  of  it  to 
admit  of  our  supposing  that  it  had  been  collected  by 
man ;  the  fact  that  it  was  all  deposited  on  the  high- 
water-mark  would  in  itself  be  highly  suggestive  of  the 
agency  of  the  sea ;  and  so  forth.  Thus,  in  such  a  case 
any  reasonable  observer  would  decide  in  favour  of  the 
physical  explanation,  or  against  the  telcolc^ical  one. 
Now  the  question  whether  organic  evolution  has 
been  caused  by  physical  agencies  or  by  intelligent 
design  is  in  precisely  the  same  predicament  There 
can  be  no  lexical  doubt  that,  theoretically  at  all  events, 
the  physical  agencies  which  the  present  cliapter  is  con- 
cerned with,  and  which  are  conveniently  summed  up  ia 
the  term  natural  selection,  are  as  competent  to  produce 
these  so-called  mechanical  contrivances,  and  the  other 
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cases  of  adaptation  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  o^nic 
nature,  a*  intelligent  design  could  be.  Hence,  our 
choice  aa  between  these  two  hypotheses  must  be  go- 
verned by  a  study  of  all  collateral  drcumstancei ;  that 
if  to  say,  by  a  study  of  the  evidences  in  favour  of  the 
physical  explanation.  To  this  study,  therefore,  we 
ihall  now  acidress  ourselves,  in  the  course  of  the  fdlow- 
Ins  chapter*. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Evidences  of  the  Theory  of  Natural 
Selection. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  state  the  main  arguments  in 
favour  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  then,  in 
the  following  chapter,  the  main  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  it. 

In  my  opinion,  the  main  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
theory  are  three  in  number. 

First,  it  is  a  matter  of  observation  that  the  stru^lc 
for  existence  tn  nature  docs  lead  to  the  extermination 
of  forms  less  fitted  for  the  struggle,  and  thus  makes 
room  for  forms  more  fitted.  This  general  fact  may  be 
best  observed  in  cases  where  an  exotic  species  proves 
itself  better  fitted  to  inhabit  a  new  country  than  is  some 
endemic  species  which  it  exterminates.  In  Great 
Britain,  for  example,  the  so-called  common  rat  is  a 
comparatively  recent  importation  from  Norway,  and 
it  has  so  completely  supplanted  the  original  British  rat, 
that  it  is  now  extremely  difficult  to  procure  a  single 
specimen  of  the  latter :  the  native  blacle  rat  has  been 
all  but  exterminated  by  the  foreign  brown  rat  The 
same  thing  is  constantly  found  in  the  case  of  imported 
species  of  plants.  I  have  seen  the  river  at  Cambri<^ 
so  choked  with  the  inordinate  propagation  of  a  specia 
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of  water-wrcd  which  had  been  introduced  from 
America,  that  considerable  expense  had  to  be  incurred 
in  order  to  clear  the  river  for  traffic  la  New  Zealand 
tbe  same  thing  has  happened  with  the  European 
water-cress,  and  in  Australia  with  the  common  rabbit 
So  it  is  doubtless  true,  as  one  of  the  natives  is  said  to 
have  philosophically  remarked,  "  the  white  man's  rat 
has  driven  away  our  rat,  the  European  fly  drives  away 
our  fiy,  his  clover  kills  our  grass,  and  so  will  the  Maoris 
disappear  before  the  white  man  himself."  Innumer- 
able other  cases  to  the  same  effect  might  be  quoted  ; 
and  they  all  go  to  establish  the  fact  that  forms  less 
fitted  to  survive  succumb  in  their  competition  with 
forms  better  fitted. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  general  consideration  of  the 
laif;est  possible  significance  in  the  present  connexion— 
namely,  that  among  all  the  millions  of  structures  and 
instincts  which  are  so  invariably,  and  for  the  most  part 
so  wonderfully,  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  species 
presenting  them,  we  cannot  find  a  single  instance, 
either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  of  a 
structure  or  an  instinct  which  is  developed  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  another  species.  Now  this  great 
and  general  fact  is  to  my  mind  a  fact-  of  the  most 
enormous,  not  to  say  overwhelming,  significance.  The  ' 
tlieory  of  natural  selection  has  now  been  before  the 
world  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time 
it  had  stood  a  fire  of  criticism  such  as  was  never  en- 
countered by  any  scientific  theory  before.  From  the 
first  Darwin  invited  this  criticism  to  adduce  anyungle 
iaitance,  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdom,  of 
s  structure  or  an  instinct  which  should  unquestionably 
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be  proved  to  be  of  exclusive  use  to  any  species  other 
than  the  one  presenting  it.  He  even  went  so  far  39  to 
say  that  if  any  one  such  instance  could  be  shown  be 
would  surrender  his  whole  theory  on  the  strength  of 
it — so  assured  had  he  become,  by  his  own  prolonged 
researches,  that  natural  selection  was  the  true  agent 
in  the  production  of  adaptive  structures,  and,  as  such, 
could  never  have  permitted  such  a  structure  to  occur 
in  one  species  for  the  benefit  of  another.  Now,  as  this 
invitation  has  been  before  the  world  for  so  many  years; 
and  has  not  yet  been  answered  by  any  naturalist,  we 
may  by  this  time  be  pretty  confident  that  it  never  will 
be  answered.  How  tremendous,  then,  is  the  ugnificance 
of  this  fact  in  its  testimony  to  Darwin's  theory  I  The 
number  of  animal  and  vegetable  siiccics,  both  living 
and  extinct,  is  to  be  reckoned  by  millions,  and  every 
one  of  these  species  presents  on  an  average  hundreds  of 
adaptive  structures, — at  least  one  of  which  in  many, 
possibly  in  most,  if  not  actually  in  all  cases,  is  peculiar 
to  the  species  that  presents  it  In  other  words,  there 
arc  millions  of  adaptive  structures  (not  to  speak  of  in- 
stincts) which  are  peculiar  to  the  species  presenting 
them,  and  also  many  more  which  arc  the  common 
property  of  allied  species :  yet,  notwithstanding  this 
inconceivable  profusion  of  adaptive  structures  in 
organic  nature,  there  is  no  single  instance  that  has 
been  pointed  out  of  the  occurrence  of  such  a  structure 
save  for  the  benefit  of  the  species  thai  prcsenU  it 
Tlicrcrorc,  I  say  that  this  iipmensely  large  and  general 
fact  speaks  with  literally  immeasurable  force  in  favour 
of  natural  selection,  as  at  all  events  one  of  the  main 
causes  of  organic  evolution.  For  the  fact  is  precisely 
what  we  should  expect  if  this'  tHeory  is  true,  while 
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upon  no  other  theory  can  its  universality  and  invari- 
ability be  rendered  intelligible.  On  the  beneficent 
design  theory,  for  instance,  it  is  inexplicable  that  no 
■pecics  should  ever  be  found  to  present  a  structure  or 
an  instinct  having  primary  reference  to  the  welfare  of 
another  species,  when,  ex  Ayp^theii^uz\i  an  endless 
amount  of  thought  has  been  delayed  in  the  creation 
of  structures  and  instincts  having  primary  reference  to 
the  species  which  present  them.  For  how  magnificeot 
a  display  of  divine  beneficence  would  organic  nature 
have  afforded,  if  all — or  even  some — species  had  been 
BO  inter-related  as  to  have  ministered  to  each  others 
wants.  Organic  species  might  then  have  been  likened 
to  a  countless  multitude  of  voices,  all  sinking  in  one 
great  harmonious  psalm.  Dut,  as  it  is,  we  see  abso- 
lutely no  vestige  of  such  co-ordination :  every  species 
is  for  itself,  and  for  itself  alone— an  outcome  of  the 
always  and  everywhere  fiercely  raging  struggle  for 
life. 

In  order  that  the  force  of  this  argument  may  not  be 
misapprehended,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  tliat 
it  is  in  no  way  affected  by  cases  where  a  structure  or 
an  instinct  is  of  primary  benefit  to  its  possessor,  and 
then  becomes  of  secondary  benefit  to  some  other  species 
on  account  of  the  latter  being  able  in  some  way  or 
another  to  utilise  its  action.  Of  course  organic  nature 
Is  full  of  cases  of  this  kind  ;  but  they  only  go  to  show 
the  readiness  which  all  species  display  to  utilise  for 
themselves  everything  that  can  be  turned  to  good  ac- 
count in  their  own  environments,  and  so,  among  other 
things,  the  structures  and  instincts  of  other  animals.  For 
instance,  it  would  be  no  answer  to  Darwin's  challenge  if 
any  one  were  to  point  to  a  hermit-crab  inhabiting  the 
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cast-off  shell  of  a  molluslc;  because  the  shell  was 
{irimarily  of  use  to  the  inollusk  itself,  and,  so  far  as  the 
mollusk  is  concerned,  the  fact  of  its  shell  being  aficr- 
wardsof  a  secondary  use  to  the  crab  is  quite  immaterial. 
What  Darwin's  challenge  requires  la,  that  some  structure 
or  instinct  should  be  shown  which  is  not  merely  of  such 
secondary  or  accidental  benefit  to  another  species,  but 
clearly  adnplcd  to  the  needs  of  tliat  other  species  in  the- 
first  instance — such,  for  example,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  the  tail  of  a  rattle-snake  were  of  no  use  to  its 
possessor,  while  serving  to  warn  other  animals  of  the 
proximity  of  a  dangerous  creature ;  or,  in  the  case  of 
instincts,  if  it  wi  re  true  that  a  pilot-fish  accompanies  a 
shark  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  shark  to  discover 
food.  Both  these  instances  have  been  alleged ;  but 
both  have  been  shown  untenable.  And  so  it  has 
proved  of  all  the  other  cases  which  thus  far  have  been 
put  forward. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  allegations 
which  ever  have  been  put  forward  in  this  connexion 
are  those  that  were  current  with  regard  to  instincts 
before  the  publication  of  Darwin's  work.  These 
allegations  are  the  most  remarkable,  because  they 
serve  to  show,  in  a  degree  which  I  do  not  believe 
could  be  shown  anywhere  else,  the  warping  power 
of  preconceived  ideas.  A  short  time  ago  I  happened 
to  come  across  the  Kih  edition  of  the  Ett^chpadia 
Srilaiinica,  and  turned  up  the  article  on  "  Instinct  " 
there,  in  order  to  see  what  amount  of  change  had  been 
wrought  with  regard  to'our  views  on  this  subject  by 
the  work  of  Darwin — the  Kth  edition  of  the  Eiicyeto- 
podia  Brilannica  having  been  published  shortly  before 
The  Origin  of  Sptdts  by  vttans  of  Natural  Selection. 
*    .  u 
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I  cannot  wait  to  give  any  len^hy  quotations  from 
this  representative  exponent  of  scientific  opinion  upon  ■ 
the  subject  at  that  time ;  but  its  general  drift  may  be 
appreciated  if  I  transcribe  merely  the  short  concluding 
paragraph,  wherein  he  sums  up  his  general  results. 
Here  he  says : — 

It  thus  only  rcnuiiu  for  lu  to  regard  instinct  ai  a  mental 
faculty,  tmi  grntris,  the  gift  of  Cod  to  the  lower  aniniali,  that 
man  in  hb  o*m  penon,  and  by  them,  misht  be  relieved  from  the 
meanest  drudgery  of  nature. 

Now,  here  wo  have  the  most  extraordinary  illus- 
tration that  is  imaginable  of  the  obscuring  influence 
of  a  preconceived  idea.  Because  he  started  with  the 
belief  that  instincts  tnust  have  been  implanted  in 
animals  for  the  benefit  of  man,  this  writer,  even  when 
writing  a  purely  Kicntific  essay,  was  completely 
blinded  to  the  laigest,  the  most  obvious,  and  the  most 
important  of  the  facts  which  the  phenomena  of  instinct 
display.  For,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  among  all  the  many 
thousands  of  instincts  which  arc  known  to  occur  in 
animals,  there  is  no  single  one  that  can  be  pointed  to 
as  having  any  special  reference  to  man  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  equally  impassible  to  point  to  one 
which  does  not  refer  to  the  welfare  of  the  animal 
presenting  it.  Indeed,  when  the  point  is  si^gcsted, 
it  souiu  to  me  surprising  hbw  few  in  number  are  the 
instincts  of  animals  which  have  proved  to  be  so  much 
as  of  secondary  or  accidental  benefit  to  man,  in  the 
■ante  way  as  skins,  furs,  and  a  whole  host  of  other 
animal  product*  are  thus  of  secondary  use  to  him. 
Therefore,  this  writer  not  only  failed  to  perceive  the 
;  most  obvious  truth  that  every  instinct,  without  any 
•ingle  exception,  has  reference  to  the  animal  which 
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presents  it ;  but  he  also  conceived  a  purely  fictitious 
inversion  of  this  truth,  and  wrote  an  essay  to  prove  a 
statement  which  all  the  instincts  in  tlieanimal  kingdom 
unite  in  contradicting. 

This  example  will  serve  to  show,  in  a  striking 
manner,  not  only  the  distance  that  we  have  travelled 
in  our  interpretation  of  organic  nature  between  two 
successive  editions  of  the  Entyclopeedia  Brifamuca,  but 
also  the  amount  of  verification  which  this  fact  furnishes 
to  the  theory  of  naiural  selection.  For,  inasmuch 
as  it  bcl(>n;;s  to  the  very  essence  of  this  theory  that  all 
adaptive  characters  (whether  instinctive  or  structural) 
must  have  reference  to  their  own  possessors,  we  find 
overpowering  verification  furnished  to  the  theory  by 
the  fact  now  before  us— namely,  that  immediately  prior 
to  the  cnuncialioo  of  tliis  theory,  the  truth  that  all 
adaptive  characters  have  reference  only  to  the  species 
which  present  them  was  not  perceived.  In  other 
words,  it  was  the  testing  of  this  theory  by  the  facts 
of  nature  that  revealed  to  naturalists  the  general  law 
which  the  theory,  as  it  were,  predicted— the  general 
law  that  all  adaptive  characters  have  primary  reference 
to  the  species  which  present  them.  And  when  we 
remember  that  this  is  a  kind  of  verification  which  is 
furnished  by  millions  of  scp:irate  cases,  the  whole 
mass  of  it  taken  together  is,  as  I  have  before  said, 
overwhelming. 

It  ia  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  enormous  im- 
portance of  this  argument  in  favour  of  natural 
selection  as  a  prime  factor  of  organic  evolutioo  has 
not  received  the  attention  which  it  deserves.  Even 
Darwin  himself,  with  his  cha;a<£eristic  reserve,  has 
not  presented  its  incalculable  significance ;  nor  do  I 
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lotow  any  of  hit  followers  who  have  made  any  ap- 
proach to  an  adequate  use  of  it  in  their  advocacy 
of  his  views.  In  preparing  the  present  chapter, 
therefore,  I  have  been  particularly  careful  not  to  pitch 
too  h^h  my  own  estimate  of  its  evidential  value. 
That  is  to  say,  I  have  considered,  both  in  the  domain 
of  structures  and  of  instincts,  what  instances  admit  o( 
beii^  possibly  oAA^szcA per  contra,  or  as  standing  out- 
side the  general  law  that  adaptive  structures  and 
instincts  are  of  primary  use  only  to  their  possessors. 
In  the  result  I  can  only  think  of  two  such  instances. 
These,  therefore,  I  will  now  dispose  of. 

The  iirat  was  pointed  out,  and  has  been  fully  dis- 
cuitscd,  by  Darwin  himself.  Certain  species  of  antn 
are  fond  of  a  sweet  fluid  that  is  secreted  by  aphides, 
and  they  even  keep  the  aphides  as  we  keep  cows  for 
the  purpose  of  profiling  by  their  "milk."  Npw  the 
point  is,  that  the  use  of  this  sweet  secretion  to  the 
aphis  itself  has  not  yet  been  made  out.  Of  course,  if 
it  is  of  no  use  to  the  aphis,  it  would  furnish  a  case 
which  completely  meets  Dartvin's  own  challenge.  But, 
even  if  this  supposition  did  not  stand  out  of  analo^'y 
with  all  the  other  facts  of  organic  nature,  most  of  us 
would  probably  deem  it  prudent  to  hold  that  the 
secretion  must  primarily  be  of  some  use  to  the  aphis 
itself,  although  the  matter  has  not  been  sufficiently 
investigated  to  inform  us  of  what  this  use  is.  For,  in 
any  case,  the  secretion  is  not  of  any  vital  importance 
to  the  ants  which  feed  upon  it :  and  I  tliink  but  few 
impartial  minds  would  go  so  far  to  save  an  hypothesis 
as  to  maintain,  that  the  Divinity  bad  imposed  tliis  drain 
upon  the  internal  resources  of  one  species  of  insect 
for  the  sole  purpoae  of  supplying  a  luxury  to  another, 
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On  the  whole,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  fluid 
is  of  the  nature  of  an  excretion,  serving  to  carry  off 
waste  products.  Such,  at  all  events,  was  the  opinion 
at  which  Darwin  hiniftclf  arrived,  as  a  rcstilt  of  ob- 
serving the  facts  anew,  and  in  relation  to  his  theory. 

The  other  instance  to  which  I  have  alluded  as 
weming  at  first  sij^ht  likely  to  answer  Darwin's 
challenge  is  the  formation  of  vt^ctablc  galls.  The 
great  number  mid  variety  of  galls  agree  in  presenting 
a  more  or  less  elaborate  structure,  which  is  not  only 
foreign  to  any  of  the  uses  of  iilant^life,  but  sii^larly 
and  specially  adnpttd  to  those  of  the  insect-life  which 
they  shelter.  Yet  tliey  are  produced  by  a  growth  of 
the  plant  itself,  when  suitably  stimulated  by  the 
insects'  inoculation — or,  according  to  recent  observa- 
tions, by  emanations  from  the  bo[iies  of  the  larva: 
which  develop  from  the  eggs  de^Kisitcd  in  the  plant 
by  the  insect  Now,  without  question,  this  is  a  most 
remarkable  fact ;  and  if  there  were  many  more  of  the 
like  kind  to  be  met  with  in  oi^anic  nature,  we  might 
seriously  consider  whether  the  formation  of  galls  should 
not  be  held  to  make  against  the  ubitjuitous  agency  of 
natural  selection.  Dut  inasmuch  as  the  formation  of 
galls  stands  out  as  an  exception  to  the  otherwise 
universal  rule  of  every  species  for  itself,  and  for  itself 
alone,  we  arc  justified  in  regarding  this  one  appan  nt 
exception  with  extreme  suspicion.  Indeed  I  think 
we  are  justified  in  regarding  the  peculiar  pathological 
effect  produced  in  the  plant  by  the  secretions  of  the 
insect  as  having  been  in  the  first  instance  accidentally 
bcnefictal  to  the  insects.  Th^is^if  any  other  effect 
than  that  of  a  growing  tumour  had  been  produced  in 
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the  first  instance,  or  if  the  needs  of  the  insect  pr<^eny 
had  not  been  such  as  to  have  derived  profit  from 
being  enclosed  in  such  a  tumour,  then,  of  course,  the 
inoculating  instinct  of  these  animals  could  not  have 
been  developed  by  natural  selection.  But,  given  these 
two  conditions,  and  it  appears  to  me  there  is  nothing 
very  much  more  remarkable  about  an  accidental 
correlation  between  the  elTects  of  a  parasitic  larva  on 
a  plant  and  the  needs  of  that  parasite,  than  there  is 
between  the  simi'arly  accidental  correlation  between 
a  hydatcd  parasite  and  :he  nutrition  Tumishcd  to  it  by 
the  tissues  of  a  warm-blooded  animal.  Doubtless  the 
case  of  galls  is  somewhat  more  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  the  morbid  [;rowth  of  the  pLmt  has  more  concern 
in  the  correlation — being,  in  many  instances,  a  more 
specialized  structure  on  the  part  of  a  host  than  occurs 
anywhere  else,  cither  in  the  animal  or  vegetable  world. 
But  here  I  may  suggest  tlint  although  natural  selection 
cannot  have  acted  upon  the  plant  directly,  so  as  to  have 
produced  galls  ever  better  and  better  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  insect,  it  may  luivc  so  acted  upon  the 
plant*  indirectly  through  the  inseets.     Fur  it  may  very 

.  well  have  been  that  natural  selcciioii  would  ever 
tend  to  preserve  those  individual  insects,  the  quality 
of  whose  emanations  tended  to  produce  the  form  of  galls 
best  suited  to  nourish  the  insect  progeny ;  and  thus 
the  character  of  these  pathological  growths  may  have 
become  ever  better  and  better  adapted  to  the  needs 
of  the  -  insects.  Lastly,  looking  to  the  enormous 
number  of  relations  and  inter*relations  between  all 
of^nic  species,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that 

'  even  w  extraordinary  an  instance  of  correlation  as 
this  should  have  arisen  thus  by  accident,  and  then 
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have  been  pcifeacd  by  such  an  htdirect  agency  of 
natural  selection  as  is  here  suggested '. 

Tlie  third  general  class  of  Tacts  which  tcit  so  im- 
mensely in  favour  of  natural  sdcction  as  an  important 
cause  of  organic  evolution,  arc  those  of  domestication. 
The  art  of  the  horticulturist,  the  fancier,  the  cattle- 
breeder,  &C.,  consists  in  producing  greater  and  greater 
deviations  from  a  given  wild  type  of  plant  or  animal, 
in  any  particular  direction  that  may  be  desired  for 
purposes  either  of  use  or  of  beauty.  Cultivated 
cereals,  fruits,  and  flowers  arc  known  to  have  been 
all  derived  from  wild  species  ;  and,  of  course,  the  same 
applies  to  all  our  domesticated  varieties  of  animals. 
Yet  if  we  compare  a  cabbage  rose  with  a  wild  rose,  a 
golden  pippin  apple  with  a  crab,  a  toy  terrier  with  any 
species  of  wild  dog,  not  to  mention  any  number  of  other 
instances,  there  can  be  no  question  that,  if  such  difTcr- 
cnces  had  appeared  in  nature,  the  organisms  presenting 
them  would  have  been  entitled  to  rank  as  distinct 
species— or  even,  in  many  cases,  as  distinct  genera- 
Yet  we  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  all  these 
differences  have  been  produced  by  a  process  of  arti- 
ficial selection,  or  pairing,  which  has  been  continuously 
practised  by  horticulturists  and  breeders  through  a 
number  of  generations.  It  \&  the  business  of  these  men 
to  note  the  individual  organisms  which  show  most 
variation  in  the  directions  required,  and  then  to 
propagate  from  these  individuals,  in  order  that  the 
progeny  shall  inherit  the  qualities  desired.  The 
results  thus  become  cumulative  from  generation  to 
generation,  until  we  now  have  an  astonisliing  mani- 
■  Nota  B.''  - 
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testation  of  useful  qualities  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
beautiful  qualities  on  the  other,  according  as  the 
organisms  have  been  thus  bred  for  purposes  of  use  or 
for  those  of  beauty. 

Now  it  is  immediately  obvious  that  tn  these  cases 
the  process  of  artificial  selection  is  precisely  analogous 
to  that  of  natural  selection  (and  of  sexual  selection 
which  will  be  considered  later  on),  in  ail  respects  save 
one :  the  utility  or  the  beauty  which  it  is  the  aim  of 
artificial  selection  continually  to  enhance,  is  utility  or 
beauty  in  relation  to  the  rctiuircmcnts  or  to  the  tastes 
of  man;  whchas  the  utility  or  the  beauty  which  is 
produced  by  natural  selection  and  sexual  selection  has 
reference  only  to  the  requirements  or  the  tastes  of 
the  organisms  themselves.  Dut,  with  the  exception 
of  this  one  point  of  difference,  the  processes  and  the 
products  arc  identical  in  kind.  Persevering  selection 
by  man  is  thus  proved  to  be  capable  of  creating  what 
are  virtually  new  specific  types,  and  this  in  any 
required  direction.  I  lence,  when  we  remember  how 
severe  is  the  struggle  for  existence  in  nature,  it 
becomes  impossible  to  doubt  that  selection  by  nature 
IB  able  to  do  at  least  as  much  as  artificial  selection  in 
'  the  way  t&  thus  creating  new  types  out  of  old  ones. 
Artificial  selection,  indeed,  notwithstanding  the  many 
and  marvellous  results  which  it  has  accomplished,  can 
only  be  r^arded  as  but  a  fc<:ble  imitation  of  natural 
selection,  which  must  act  with  sa  much  greater 
vigilance  and  through  such  immensely  greater  periods 
of  time.  In  a  wonl,  the  proved  capabilities  of  arti- 
ficial selection  furnish,  io  its  best  conceivable  form, 
.what  is  called  an  argument  a  fo'tiori  in  favour  of 
natural  selectioo. 
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Or,  to  put  it  in  another  way,  it  may  be  said  that 
for  thousands  of  years  mankind,  has  been  engaged  in 
making  a  gigantic  experiment  to  test,  as  it  were  by 
anticipation,  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  For, 
although  this  prolonged  experiment  hait  been  carried 
on  without  any  such  intcntioo  on  the  part  of  the  ex- 
perimenters, it  is  none  the  less  an  experiment  in  the 
sense  that  its  results  now  furnish  an  overwhelming 
verification  of  Mr.  Darwin's  theory.  That  ia  to  say, 
they  furnish  ovcru'helming  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
selective  principle  in  the  modification  of  oiganic  types, 
when  once  this  principle  is  brought  steadily  and  con- 
tinuously to  bear  upon  a  sufficiently  long  series  of 
generations. 

In  order  to  furnish  ocular  evidence  of  the  value  of 
this  line  of  vcrilication,  I  have  had  the  following  series 
of  drawings  prepared.  Another  and  equally  striking 
series  might  be  made  of  the  products  of  artificial 
selection  in  the  case  of  plants ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  case  of  animals  is  more  than  sufTicicnt  for  the 
purpose  just  stated.  Perhaps  it  is  desirable  to  add 
that  considerable  care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
execution  of  these  portraits  ;  and  that  in  every  case 
the  latter  have  been  taken  from  the  most  typical 
specimens  of  the  artificLil  variety  depicted.  Those  of 
them  which  have  not  been  drawn  directly  from  life  - 
are  taken  from  the  most  authoritative  sources  ;  and, 
before  being  submitted  to  the  engraver,  they  were  all 
examined  by  the  best  judgps  in  each  department  In 
none  of  the  groups,  however,  have  I  aimed  at  an 
exhaustive  representation  of  all  the  varieties :  I 
have  merely  introduced  represcnutives  of  as  many 
as  the  p^^  would  in  each  casie  accommodate. 
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The  exigencies  of  space  have  prevented,  in  some  of 
the  groups,  strict  adherence  to  a  uiiirorm  scale — with 
the  result  that  contrasts  between  difiTercnt  breeds  in 
respect  of  size  are  not  adequately  rendered.  This 
remark  apph'cs  especially  to  the  dogs  ;  for  although 
the  artist  has  endeavoured  to  draw  them  in  perspective, 
unless  the  distance  between  those  in  the  foreground 
and  those  In  the  background  is  understood  to  be 
more  considerable  than  it  appears,  an  inadequate  idea 
is  given  of  the  relative  differences  of  size.  The  most 
'instructive  of  the  groups,  I  think,  is  that  of  the 
Canaries ;  because  the  many  and  great  changes  in 
\  -■ 
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different  directions  must  in  this  case  have  been 
produced  by  artificial  selection  in  so  roniparativcly 
short  a  time — the  first  mention  of  this  bird  that  I  can 
find  being  by  Gesner,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Now,  it  is  surely  unquestionable  that  In  these 
typical  proofs  of  the  cflicacy  of  artificial  selection  in 
the  modification  of  specific  types,  wc  have  the  strongest 
conceivable  testimony  to  the  power  of  natural  selection 
in  the  same  direction.  For  it  thus  appears  that 
wherever  mankind  has  had  occasion  to  operate  by 
selection  for  a  sufficiently  long  time — that  is  tosay,on 
whatever  species  of  plant  or  anim.1l  he  chooses  thus  to 
ojieratc  for  the  purpose  of  modifying  the  type  in  any 
required  direction, — the  results  are  always  more  or  less 
the  same  :  he  finds  that  all  specific  types  lend  them- 
selves to  continuous  deflection  in  any  particulars  of 
structure,  colour,  &c.,  that  he  may  desire  to  modify. 

Nevertheless,  to  this  parallel  between  the  k-nown 
effects  of  artificial  selection,  and  the  inferred  effects  of 
natural  Selection,  two  objections  have  been  urged. 
The  first  is,  that  in  the  case  of  artificial  selection  the 
selecting  agent  is  a  voluntary  intelligence,  while  in  the 
Cise  of  natural  selection  the  selecting  agent  is  Nature 
herself;  and  whether  or  not  there  is  any  counterpart 
of  man's  voluntary  intelligence  in  nature  is  a  question 
with  which  Darwinism  has  nothing  to  do.  Therefore, 
it  is  alleged,  the  analogy  between  natural  selection 
and  artificial  selection  fails  ab  initio,  or  at  the  fount<iin- 
hcad  of  the  causes  which 'are  taken  by  the  analogy  to 
be  respectively  involved. 

The  second  objection  to  the  analogy  is,  that  the 
products  of  artificial  selection, -closely  as  they  may 
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resemble  natural  species  in  all  other  respects,  never- 
theless present  one  conspicuous  snd  highly  important 
point  of  difference :  they  rarely,  if  ever,  present  the 
phynoI<^ical  character  of  mutual  infertility,  which  is 
a  diaracter  of  extremely  general  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  natural  species,  even  when  these  are  most 
nearly  allied. 

I  will  deal  with  these  two  objections  in  the  next 
chapter,  where  I  shall  be  concerned  with  the  meeting 
of  all  the  objections  which  have  ever  been  urged 
against  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Meanwhile  I 
am  engaged  only  in  presenting  the  general  ai^uments 
which  support  the  theoiy.and  therefore  mention  these 
objections  to  one  of  them  merely  tn  passant.  And  I 
do  so  in  order  to  pledge  myself  effectually  to  dispose 
of  them  later  on,  so  that  for  the  purposes  of  my  present 
argument  both  these  objections  may  be  provisionally 
regarded  as  non-existent;  which  means,  in  other 
words,  that  n-e  may  provisionally  regard  the  analc^ 
between  artificial  selection  and  natural  selection  as 
everywhere  lexically  intact 

To  sum  up,  then,  the  results  of  the  foregoing 
exposition  thus  lar,  what  I  hold  to  be  the  three 
principal,  or  most  general,  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
theoiy  of  natural  selection,  are  as  follows. 

I^rst,  there  is  Hhc  a  priori  consideration  that,  if  on 
independent  grounds  we  believe  in  the  theory  oi 
evolution  at  all,  it  becomes  obvious  that  natural 
selection  must  have  had  torn*  part  in  the  process. 
For  no  one  can  deny  the  potent  facts  of  heredity, 
variability,  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  survival  of 
-the  fittest    But  to  admit' these  facts  is'to  admit 
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natural  selection  as  a  principle  which  must  be,  at  any 
rate,  one  of  the  factors  of  organic  evolution,  suppo»ng 
such  evolution  to  have  taken  place.  Next,  when  we 
turn  from  these  a  priori  considerations,  which  thus 
show  that  natural  selection  must  have  been  concerned 
to  some  extent  in  the  process  of  evolution,  we  find  in 
organic  nature  evidence  a  posteriori  of  the  extent  to 
which  this  principle  has  been  thus  concerned.  Forwc 
lind  that  among  all  the  countless  millions  oi  adaptive 
structures  which  arc  to  be  met  with  in  oi^anic  nature, 
it  is  an  invariable  rule  that  they  exist  in  relation  to  the 
needs  of  the  particular  species  which  prc^nt  thcni : 
they  never  have  any  primary  reference  to  the  needs  of 
other  species.  And  as  this  extraordinarily  lai^  and 
general  fact  is  exactly  what  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  would  expect,  the  theory  is  verified  by  the 
fact  in  an  extraordinarily  cogent  manner.  In  other 
words,  the  fact  goes  to  prove  that  in  all  cases  where 
adaptive  structures  or  instincts  arc  concerned,  natural 
selection  must  have  been  either  the  sole  cause  at  work, 
or,  at  the  least,  an  influence  controlling  the  operation 
of  all  other  causes. 

Lastly,  an  actually  experimental  verification  of  the 
theory  has  been  furnished  on  a  gig-intic  scale  by  the 
operations  of  breeders,  fanciers,  and  horticulturists. 
For  these  men,  by  their  process  of  selective  accumula- 
tion, have  empirically  proved  what  immense  changes 
of  type  may  thus  be  brought  about ;  and  so  have 
verilicd  by  anticipation,  and  in  a  most  striking  man- 
ner, the  theory  of  natural  selection — which,  as  now 
so  fully  explained,  is  nothng  more  than  a  theory 
of  cumulative  modifications  by  means  of  selective 
breeding. 
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So  much,  then,  by  way  of  generalities.  But  perhaps 
the  proof  of  natural  selection  as  an  agency  of  the  fint 
importance  to  the  transmutation  of  species  may  be  best 
brought  home  to  us  by  considering  a  few  of  its 
applications  in  dctaiL  I  will  therefore  devote  the  rest 
of  the  present  cliapter  to  considering  a  few  cases  of  this 
kind. 

There  are  so  many  lai^  fields  from  which  such 
special  illustrations  may  bcsupplicd,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  decide  which  of  them  to  draw  upon.  For  instance, 
the  innumerable,  always  interesting,  and  often  aston- 
ishing adaptations  on  the  part  of  flowers  to  the 
fertilising  agency  of  insects,  has  alone  given  rise  to  an 
extensive  literature  since  the  time  when  Darwin  him- 
self was  led  to  investigate  the  subject  by  the  guidance 
ct  his  own  theory.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
structures  and  movements  of  climbing  plants,  and,  in 
shwt,  (^  all  the  other  departments  of  natural  history 
where  the  theory  of  natural  selection  has  led  to  the 
studyofthephcnomcnaofadaptation.  Forinall  these 
cases  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  which  first  led  to 
their  discovery,  still  remains  the  only  scientific  theory 
by  which  they  can  be  explained.  But  among  all  the 
possible  fields  from  which  evidences  of  this  kind  may 
be  drawn,  I  think  the  best  is  that  which  may  be 
gencrically  termed  defensive  colouring.  To  this  field, 
-therefore;  I  will  restrict  myself.  But,  even  so,  the 
cases  to  be  mentioned  are  but  mere  samples  taken 
from  different  divisions  of  this  field ;  and  therefore  it 
must  be  understood  at  the  outset  that  they  could 
easily  be  multiplied  a  hundrcd-iold. 
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Protective  Colouring. 

A  vast  number  of  animals  arc  rendered  more  or  less 

inconspicuous  by  resembling  the  colours  of  the  surfaces 

on  which  they  habitually  rest.     Such,  for  example, 

are  grouse,  partridges,  rabbits.  &c.     Moreover,  there 


t'lu.  IM. — Si-nwnil  chaii;;cs  of  culonr  in  I'tarmij^aii  ({.agrfus  mmlia). 
DrawD  from  iloffcd  iprcimcni  in  ihe  Uriliiih  Miueum,  ^  luL  me, 
nilli  appropriile  introurulingi  luppUcd. 

are  many  cases  in  i\liich  if  the  needs  of  the  creature 
be  such  that  it  must  habitually  frequent  surfaces  of 
different  colours,  it  has  acquired  the  power  of  changing 
its  colour  accordingly — eg.  cuttlc-lish,  flat-fish, 
frogs,  chameleons,  &c.  The  ^ysiological  mechanism 
whereby  these  adaptive  changes  of  coloor  arc  pro- 
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duccd  difiers  in  difTcrent  animals;  but  it  Is  nccdicsa 
for  our  purposes  to  go  into  this  part  of  the  subject 
Again,  there  are  yet  other  cases  where  protective 
colouring  which  is  admirably  suited  to  conceal  an 
animal  through  one  part  of  the  year,  would  become 
highly  conspicuous  during  another  part  of  it-  namely, 
when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow.  Accordingly, 
in  these  cases  the  animals  change  their  colour  in  the 
winter  months  to  a  snowy  white :  witness  stoats, 
mountain  hares,  ptarmigan,  &c.  (Fig.  108,) 

Now,  it  b  sufficiently  obvious  that  in  all  these 
classes  of  cases  the  concealment  from  cncinius  or 
prey  which  is  thus  secured  is  of  advantage  to  the 
animals  a>ncerncd  ;  and,  thcrcrore  that  in  the  theory 
vS  natural  selection  we  have  a  satisfactory  theory 
whereby  to  explain  it  And  this  cannot  be  said  of 
any  other  theory  of  adaptive  mechanisms  in  nature 
that  has  ever  been  propounded.  The  so-called  La- 
marckian  theory,  for  instance,  cannot  be  brought  to  - 
bear  upon  the  facts  at  all ;  and  on  tlie  theory  of. 
special  creation  it  is  unintelligible  why  the  phenomena 
of  protective  colouring  should  be  of  such  general 
occurrence.  For,  in  as  far  as  protective  colouring 
is  of  advantage  to  the  species  which  present  it,  it  is 
of  corresponding  disadvantage  to  tlio;e  other  species 
against  the  predatory  nature  of  which  it  acts  as  a 
defence  And,  of  course,  the  same  applies  to  yet 
other  species,  if  they  serve  as  prey.  Moreover,  the 
more  minutely  this  subject  is  invest'gatcd  in  all  its 
details^  the  more  exactly  is  it  found  to  harmonise 
with  the  naturalistic  interpretation '. 

*  Wcfe  ll  BM  that  loine  «l  I>Br«is'a  ailki  hare  omluulcEd  llie  vny 
petal  whmin  Ib*  gnat  nlsc  of  pralcuin  cotuuiiDg  ai  evideiKc  of 
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In  the  first  pbcc,  we  always  find  a  complete  cor- 
respondence between  imitativecolouring  and  instinctive 
endowment.  If  a  caterpillar  exactly  resembles  the 
colour  of  a  twig,  it  also  presents  the  instinct  of 
habitually  reposing  in  the  attitude  which  makes  it 
most  resemble  a  twig — standing  out  from  the  branch 
on  which  it  rests  at  the  same  angle  as  is  presented 
by  the  real  twigs  of  the  tree  on  which  it  lives. 

Here,  again,  is  a  bird  protectively  coloured  so  as  to 
resemble  stones  upon  the  rough  ground  where  it 
habitually  lives ;  and  the  drawing  shows  the  attitude 
in  which  the  bird  instinctively  reposes,  so  as  still  furtlicr 
to  increase  its  resemblance  to  a  stone.    (Fig.  109.) 

To  take  only  one  other  instance,  hares  and  rabbits, 
like  grouse  and  partridgi-s— or  like  the  plover  just 
alluded  to,— instinctively  crouch  upon  those  surfaces 
the  colours  of  which  they  resemble ;  and  I  have  of^en 
remarked  that  if,  on  account  of  any  individual 
peculiarity  of  coloration,  the  animal  is  not  able  thus 

dUdiiiI  Ktixtfnn  cona'stn,  it  wouM  be  necdlcu  lo  oUcrve  that  il  <)oca  •■> 
Id  the  minultntu  oF  ihe  pioleclive  Tacmblann  which  in  lo  i>uii]> 
catais  jirescmed.  Of  conrac  whctelhc  mnnb1uiGciionl7Tei7  general, 
the  phvnomena  might  be  >*cribeci  lo  mere  coincidence,  of  which  the 
initincu  of  the  tnitnil  hive  itken  w1r.int«ce.  itut  in  the  nwafue 
that  Ihe  rewinblaiice  becoma  mioutcly  dcUlled,  the  inppoutioo 
of  mcic  coincidence  ii  excluded,  and  the  igencjr  of  rame  ipedatljr 
adaptiTc  cauK  demon -trittd.  Aj^in,  it  iialmoilocedlcM  lo  lay,  no  real 
didifully  il  presented  (nt  ha>  been  alli-;:^)  \>y  the  caici  abore  quoted  of 
leaaonil  imitationi,  on  the  ;:nnind  ifant  natural  iclection  could  not  act 
•Iteinalcl]'  on  the  Mme  individual.  Natanl  (eleclioa  ia  not  iu)>poKd  to 
kCt  altenialely  on  Ihe  nnie  indiTidiml.  It  ii  HjipoKd  lo  ad  alwaji  in 
Ihe  lame  maoaer,  and  if,  u  in  tjie  cate  of  a  rcsuUrlj'  Tccurriiig  c^iuif^ 
in  the  coloari  of  the  enriror.ment,  comiponillngljr  recnrent  dunges  are 
reqaired  to  appear  in  the  coluun  uf  the  animala,  oalural  iclectiao  leU 
it!  preminni  npon  thoic  individnali  the  connlitDlioua  of  which  beat  tend 
thciDielvci  lo  KaKMal  changa  of  Ihe  Deedfnl  kind — probaiit]'  under  ih* 
influeoce  of  itimDli  mpplied  by  tha-chuf^  of  cuemal  cwoditiooa 
(lempentwe,  nwiiluit,  &e.J. 
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to  secure  concealment,  it  nevertheless  exhibits  the 
instinct  of  crouching  which  is  of  benefit  to  all  its 
kind,  although,  from  the  accident  of  its  own  abnormal 
colouring,  this  instinct  is  tlien  actually  detrimental 
to  the  animal  itself.    For  example,  every  sportsman 


FlC  \ti^—(Eii{Kttmu  tnfilam,  thtrwing  tbc  IndliKlive  aliilxde  of 
coooalmait.  DtawD  riom  >  ttnlTcd  ipccimen  in  the  ItritUh  Muienm, 
I  uL  lin,  witb  appiopl^le  Muruundiiigi  rapplied. 

must  have  noticed  that  the  somewhat  rare  melanic 
variety  of  the  common  rabbit  will  crouch  as  steadily 
as  the  normal  brownish-gray  type,  notwithstanding 
that,  owing  to  its  abnormal  colour,  a  "  nigger-rabbit " 
thus  renders  itself  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the 
\^ 
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landscape.  In  all  sudi  cases,  of  course  there  has 
been  a  deviation  Tronn  the  normal  type  in  respect 
of  colour,  with  the  result  that  the  inherited  instinct 
is  no  longer  in  tune  with  the  other  endowments  of 
the  animal.  Such  a  variation  of  colour,  therefore, 
will  tend  to  be  suppressed  by  natural  selection ;  while 
any  variations  which  may  bring  the  animal  still  more 
closely  to  resemble  its  habitual  surroundings  will  be 
preserved.  Thus  wc  can  understand  the  truly 
wonderful  extent  to  which  this  principle  of  protective 
colouring  has  been  carried  in  many  cases  where  the 
need  of  it  has  been  most  urgent. 

Not  only  colour,  but  structure,  may  be  prc^oundly 
modilicd  for  the  purposes  of  protective  concealment. 
Thus,  caterpillars  which  resemble  twigs  do  so  not 
only  in  respect  of  colour,  but  also  of  shape ;  and  this 
even  down  to  the  most  minute  details  in  cases  where 
the  adaptation  is  most  complete :  certain  butterflies 
and  leaf-insccts  so  precisely  resemble  the  leaves  upon 
which,  or  among  which,  they  live,  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  detect  them  in  the  foliage — not  only 
the  colour,  the  shape,  and  the  venation  being  all 
exactly  imitated,  but  in  some  cases  even  the  defects 
to  which  the  leaves  are  liable,  in  the  way  of  fungoid 
groivths,  &c.  There  are  other  insects  which  with 
similar  exactness  resemble  moss,  lichens, 'and  so  forth. 
A  species  of  fish  secures  a  complete  resemblance  to 
bunches  of  sea-weed  by  a  frond-like  modificatioi) 
of  all  its  appendages,  and' so  on  through  many  other 
instances.  Now,  in  ail  such  cases  where  there  is  so 
precise  an  imitation,  both  in  colour  and  structure, 
it  seems  impossible  to  suggest  -any  other  explana- 
tion of  the  facts  than  the  one  which  is  supplied  by 
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Mr.  Darwin'9  thtory — nxmcly,  that  the  more  perfect 
the  resemblance  is  cauacd  to  become  through  the 
coaUnuous  influence  of  natural  selection  always  picking 
out  the  best  imitations,  the  more  highly  discriminative 
becomes  th«  perception  of  those  enemies  against  the 
depredations  of  wliich  this  peculiar  kind  of  protection 
is  developed  ;  so  that,  in  virtue  of  this  action  and 
re-action,  eventually  we  have  a  degree  of  imitation 
which  renders  it  almost  impossible  for  a  naturalist 
to  detect  the  animal  when  Jiving  in  its  natural  en- 
vironment. 

Warning  Cohnrs. 

In  strange  and  glaring  contrast  to  all  these  cases 
of  protective  colouring,  stand  other  cases  of  conspic- 
uous  colouring.  Thus,  for  example,  although  there 
are  numberless  species  of  caterpillars  which  present 
in  an  astonishing  degree  the  phenomena  of  pro- 
tective colouring,  there  arc  numberless  other  8i>ecies 

'  which  not  only  fail  to  present  these  phenomena  in 
any  degree,  but  actually  go  to  the  opposite  extri:mc 
of  presenting  colours  which  appear  to  have  been 
developed  for  the  sake  of  their  conspicuousne^s.  At 
all  events,  these  caterpillars  are  usually  the  most  con- 
spicuous objects  in  their  surroundings,  and  therefore 
in  the  early  days  of  Darwinism  they  were  regarded  by 
Darwin  himself  as  presenting  a  formidable  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  his  theory.  To  Mr.  Wallace  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  cleared  up  this  difficulty  in 

.an  extraordinarily  successful  manner.  He  virtually 
reasoned  thus.  If  the  raison  dltre  of  protective 
colouring  be  that  of  concealing  agreeably  flavoured 
caterpillars  from  the  eye-sight  of  birds,  may  riot 

Y» 
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the  raUtm  Utrt  t&  conspicuous  colouring  be  that 
of  protecting  disagreeably  flavoured  caterpillars 
from  any  fiossibility  or  being  mistaken  by  birds? 
Should  this  be  the  case,  of  course  the  -fiiore  con- 
spicuous the  colouring  the  better  would  it  be  for 
the  caterpillars  presenting  it.  Now  as  soon  as  this 
suggestion  was  acted  upon  experimentally,  it  was 
found  to  be  borne  out  by  facts.  Birds  could  not  be 
induced  to  cat  caterpillars  of  the  kinds  in  question ; 
and  there  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that  their  con- 
spicuous colouring  is  correlated  with  their  distasteful- 
ncss  to  birds,  in  the  same  way  as  the  inconspicuous  or 
imitative  colouring  of  other  caterpillars  is  correlated 
with  their  tastefulncss  to  birds.  Here  then  is  yet 
another  instance,  added  to  those  already  given,  of 
the  verification  yielded  to  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  by  its  proved  competency  as  a  guide  to  facts 

.  in  nature ;  for  assuredly  this  particular  class  of  facts 
would  never  have  been  suspected  but  for  its  suggestive 
agency. 
As  in  the  case  of  protective  imitation,  so  in  this 

.  case  of  warning  conspicuousncss,  not  only  colour,  but 
structure  may  be  greatly  modified  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  immunity  from  attack.  Here,  of  course, 
the  object  is  to  assume,  as  far  as  possible,  a  touch- 
me-not  appearance ;  ao  that,  although  destitute  of 
any  real  means  of  oflcnce,  the  creatures  in  question 
present  a.  fictitiously  dangerous  aspect.  As  the 
Devil's-coach-honie  turns  up  his  stingless  tail  when 
threatened  by  an  enemy,  so  in  numberless  ways  do 

*  many  harmless  animals  (A  all  classes  pretend  to  be 
formidable  But  the  point  now  is  that  these  instincts 
tA  sdf-defeace  are  often  helped  out  by  structural 
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modifications,  expressly  and  exclusively  adapted  to 
this  end.  For  example,  what  a  remarkable  scries  of 
protective  adjustments  occurs  in  the  life-history  of  the 
Puss  Moth — culminating  with  so  comical  an  instance 
of  the  particular  device  now  under  consideration  as 
the  following.  I  quote  the  facts  from  Mr.  E.  B. 
Poulton's  admirable  book  on  Tlu  Colours  0/ Animals 
(pp.  269-a7i). 

The  luva  of  the  Puss  Moth  {Centra  vi'muIo)  is  very  common 
upon  poplar  and  willow.  The  circular  dome-like  engt  are  laid, 
either  singly  or  in  little  groups  of  two  or  three,  upon  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaf,  and  being  of  a  reddish  colour  strongly  sugKeM 
the  appearance  of  little  galls,  or  the  results  of  some  other  injury 


Fio.  I 

10  the  leaf.  The  youngest  larvie  are  black,  and  also  rest  upon 
the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  resembling  the  dark  patches  which 
are  commonly  seen  in  this  position.  As  the  larva  grows,  the 
apparent  b!ack  patch  would  cover  too  brge  a  space,  and  would 
lead  to  detection  if  it  stiJl  occupied  the  whole  surface  of  the  body. 
The  latrer  gains  a  green  ground-colour  which  harmonises  with 
the  leaf,  while  the  dark  marking  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  back. 
As  growth  proceeds  the  relative  amount  of  green  increases,  and 
the  dark  mark  it  thus  prevented  from  attaining  a  site  which 
would  render  it  loo  conspicuogt.  In  the  last  stage  of  gntwih 
the  green  larva  becomes  very  large,  and  usually  rests  on  the 
twigsof  iisfood-p:ant(Fig.  Ill),  The  dark  colour  is  still  present 
on  the  back  but  is  softened  to  a  purpiish  tint,  which  tends  to  be 
replaced  by  a  combination  of  while  ,aq^  green  in  many  of  the 
largest  Urvge.    Such  a  larva  is  well  concealed  by  General  Pro- 
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teclive  ResembUnce,  and  one  may  March  a  lone  >■>"<  before 
finding  it,  although  ftuured  of  i»  presence  from  the  ttripped 
twanchet  of  the  food-plant  and  the  (iccci  on  the  ground  beneath. 
At  toon  u  %  Urge  larva  i«  ditcovered  and  ditturbed  it  with* 
draws  it«  bead  into  the  firU  body-ring,  inflating  the  margin, 
which  i*  of  a  brijjht  red  colour.    There  are  two  intensely  black 
spots  on  this  margin  In  the 
appropriate  position  ibr  eyes, 
and  the  whole  appearance  is 
that  of  a  large  flat  bee  ex- 
tending to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  red  margin  (see  Fig.  1 1  a). 
The  eflect  is  an  intensely  ex- 
asscrated  caricature  of  a  ver- 
tebrate face,  which  is  probably 
alarming    to    the    vertebrate 
.  Fio.in.-TheUr™ofr»i.lloih    enemiesof  the  caterpillar.  The 

tirely  depend  on  tactile  im- 
pressions :  when  touched  ever  so  lightly  a  healthy  larva  ira- 
mediately  astumei  the  terrifying  altitude,  and  turns  so  as  to 
present  its  full  face  towards  the  enemy ;  if  touched  on  the 
other  tide  or  on  the  back  it  instantly  turns  its  &ce  in  the  ap- 
propriate direction.  The  eflect  is  also  greatly  strengthened  by 
two  pink  whips  which  are  swiftly  protruded  fiom  the  prongs 
'  of  the  fork  in  which  the  body  terminates.  The  prongs  represent 
the  last  pair  of  larval  legs  which  have  been  greatly  modified 
from  their  ordinaiy  shape  and  use.  The  end  of  the  body  is  at 
the  same  time  curved  forward  over  ibe  back  (generally  much 
Anther  than  in  Fig.  i  la),  so  that  the  pink  filaments  are  brandished 
above  the  bead. 

Mitiiicfy. 

Lastly,  these  facts  as  to  imitative  and  conspicuous 
colouring  lead  on  to  the  yet  more  remarkable  facts  of 
what  is  called  mimicry.  By  mimiciy  is  meant  the 
imitation  m  form  and  colour  of  one  species'  by  another, 

\ 
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In  order  that  the  imitating  species  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  imitated,  and  thus  participate  in  some  ad- 
vantage which  the  tatter  enjoys.  For  instance,  if,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  conspicuously-coloured  caterpillars, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  an  ill-savoured  species  that  it 
should  hold  out  a  warning  to  enemies,  clearly  it  may 
be  of  no  less  advantage  to  a  wcU-savoured  species 
that  it  should  borrow  this  flag,  and  thus  be  mistaken 
for  its  ill-snvoured  neighbour.  Now,  the  extent  to 
which  this  device  of  mimicry  is  carried  is  highly  re- 
markable, not  only  in  respect  of  the  number  of  its 
cases,  but  also  in  respect  of  the  astonishing  accura^ 
which  in  most  oi  these  cases  is  exhibited  by  the 
imitation.  There  need  be  little  or  virtually  no 
zoological  affinity  between  the  imitating  and  the 
imitated  forms ;  that  is  to  say,  in  some  cases  the 
zoolc^ical  affinity  is  not  closer  than  ordinal,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  kinship. 
Like  all  the  other  branches  of  the  general  subject  of 
protective  resemblance  in  form  or  colouring,  this 
branch  has  already  been  so  lai^cly  illustrated  by 
previous  writers,  that,  as  in  the  previous  cases,  I  need 
only  give  one  or  two  examples.  Those  -which  I ' 
choose  are  chosen  on  account  of  the  colours  concerned 
not  being  highly  varied  or  brilliant,  and  therefore 
lending  themselves  to  less  incfTectual  treatment  by 
wood- engraving  than  is  the  case  where  attempts  are 
made  to  render  by  this  means  even  more  remarkable 
instances.     (Figs.  113,  114,  115.) 

It  is  surely  apparent,  without  further  comment,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  imagine  stronger  evidence  in  favour 
of  natural  selection  as  a  true  cause  in  nature,  than  is 
furnished  by  this  culminating  lact  in  the  matter  of 
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protective  resemblance,  whereby  it  is  shown  that  a 
specie!  of  one  genus,  family,  or  even  order,  will 
accurately  mimic  the  appearasce  of  a  species  be- 
longing to  another  genus,  family,  or  order,  so  as  to 
deceive  its  natural  enemies  into  mistakii^  it  for  a 
creature  of  so  totally  diflTerent  a  kind.  And  it  must 
be  added  that  while  this  fact  of  mimicry  is  of  ex* 
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h'la.  114 — Two  forthcr  catct  of  mimicry;  flic*  reKmblin)*  ■  wup  ia 
Ihc  one  and  ■  bee  ia  tha  othcf.  Drawn  from  nmtnre  i  uL  dn  {X. 
aa.  Surg.  Mm.\ 

traordinarily  frequent  occurrence,  there  can  be  no 
possibility  of  our  mistaking  its  purpose.  For  the  fact 
is  never  observable  except  jn  the  case  of  species  which 
occupy  the  same  area  or  district. 

Such  being  what  appears  to  me  the  only  reasonable 
mew  of  the  matter,  I  will  now  conclude  this  chapter 
on  the  evidences  of  natural  selec'tioh  as  at  all  events  the 
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main  factor  of  oi^anic  evolution,  by  simply  adding 
illustrations  of  two  further  cases  of  mimicry,  which  are 
pcrhapa  even  more  remarkable  than  any  of  the  fore- 
going examples.  The  first  of  the  two  (Fig.  1 15)  speaks 
for  itself.  The  second  will  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
the  following  few  words  of  explanation. 

There  are  certain  anta  of  the  Amazons  which 
present  the  curious  instinct  of  cutting  off  leaves  from 
trees,  and  carrying  them  like  banners  over  their 
heads  to  the  hive,  as  represented  in  Fig.  116,  B,  where 
one  ant  is  shown  without  a  leaf,  and  tlie  others  each 
with  a  leaf.  Their  object  in  thus  collecting  leaves  is 
probably  that  of  growing  a  fungus  upon  the  "soil" 
which  is  furnished  by  the  leaves  when  decomposing. 
But,  be  this  as  it  may ',  the  only  point  we  are  now  con- 
cerned with  is  the  appearance  which  these  ants  present 
when  engaged  in  their  habitual  operation  of  carrying 
leaves.  For  it  has  been  recently  observed  by  Mr.  W. 
L.  Sclatcr,  that  in  the  localities  where  these  hymenop- 
terous  insects  occur,  there  occurs  also  a  homopterom 
insect  which  mimics  the  ant,  leaf  and  all,  in  a  wonder^ 
fully  deceptive  manner.  The  leaf  ts  imitated  by  the 
thin  flattened  body  of  the  insect,  "  which  in  its  dorsal 
aspect  is  so  compressed  laterally  that  it  is  no  thicker 
than  a  leaf,  and  terminates  tn  a  sharp  j^ged  edge." 
The  colour  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  a  leaf, 
and  the  brown  I^s  show  themselves  beneath  the 
green  body  in  just  the  same  way  as  those  of  the  ant 
show  themselves  beneath  -the  leaf.  So  that  both  the 
form  and  the  colouring  of  the  homoptcrous  insect  has 
been  brought  to  resemble,  with  singular  exactness, 

'  For  t  (nil  accoDiit  of  thli  inttlnct  ^D^iU  prababU  poipoM^  Mt 
Animal  tnUiUttnti,  pp.  fi-C 
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those  belonging  to  a  different  order  of  insect,  when 
the  latter  ia  engaged  in  its  peculiar  avocation.  A 
glance  at  the  figure  is  enough  to  show  the  means 
employed  and  the  result  attained.  In  A,  an  ant  and 
its  mimic  are  represented  as  about  2I  times  their 
natural  size,  and  both  proceeding  in  the  same  direction. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned,  however,  that  in  reality 
the  mai^n  of  the  leaf  is  seldom  allowed  to  retain  its 
natural  serrations  as  here  depicted :  the  ants  usually 
gnaw  the  edge  of  the  real  leaf,  so  that  the  margin  of 
the  false  one  bears  an  even  closer  resemblance  to  it 
than  the  illustration  represents.  B  is  a  drawing  from 
life  of  a  group  of  five  ants  canying  leaves,  and  their 
mimic  walking  beside  them^ 

*  Betk  dnwiaip  aia  npnidnced  trooi  Ifr.  Fovltoa't  paper  upon  tha 
Mtjeet  (ftw.  awf. St.,  lm»  16,  iSgi). 
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CHAPTER   IX. 

Criticisms  of  the  Theory  of  Natural 
selection. 

I  WILL  now  proceed  to  consider  the  various  objec- 
tions and  difficulties  which  have  hilherto  been  advanced 
against  the  theory  of  natural  selection. 

Very  early  in  the  day  Owen  hurled  the  weight  of 
his  authority  against  the  new  tlicory,  and  this  with  a 
strength  of  onslauglit  which  was  only  equalled  by  its 
want  of  judgment  Indeed,  it  is  painfully  apparent 
that  he  failed  to  apprehend  the  fundamental  principles 
of  the  Darwinian  theory.    For  he  says : — 

NatunJ  Selection  !■  an  explanBtion  of  the  proces*  [of  (nu»- 
muiaiion]  of  the  ume  kind  and  value  a*  that  which  ha*  been 
proffered  of  the  myiicry  ^  "  tccrction."  For  example,  a  par- 
ticular mau  of  matter  in  a  living  aniioal  talcci  certain  elemcDti 
out  of  the  blood,  and  rejecti  them  aa  "bile."  Attributci  were 
given  to  the  Jivcr  which  can  only  be  predicated  of  the  whole 
animal ;  the  "  appetency  "  of  the  liver,  it  waa  Nud,  was  for  the 
dementi  of  bile,  and  "bilioiiiy,"  or  the  "hepatic  lenaation,*' 
guided  the  gland  to  their  tccreiiun.  Such  figurative  language, 
I  need  not  «ay,  cxplaina  abaolutely  nothing  of  tbe  nature  of 
bili&cation '. 

Assuredly,  it  was   needless  for  Owen  to  say  that 

6gurative  language  of  this  kind^ explains  nothing;  but 

*  Aitaltmj  tf  yitlth^M,  vol.  iii.  p.  79^ 
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It  was  little  \tss  thsn  puerile  in  him  to  see  no  more 
in  the  theory  of  natural  selection  than  such  a  mere 
figure  of  speech.  To  say  that  the  liver  selects  the 
elements  of  bile,  or  that  nature  selects  specific  types, 
may  both  be  equally  unmeaning  re-statcments  of  facts ; 
but  when  it  is  explained  that  the  term  natural  wlec- 
tion,  unlike  that  of  "hepatic  sensation,"  is  used  as 
a  shorthand  expression  for  a  whole  group  of  well- 
known  natural  causes — stni^^lc,  variationi  survival, 
heredity, — then  it  becomes  evidence  of  an  almost 
childish  want  of  thought  to  affirm  that  the  expreitKion 
is  figurative  and  nothing  more.  The  doctrine  of 
natural  selection  may  be  a  huge  mistake  ;  but,  if  so, 
this  is  not  because  it  consist*  of  any  unmeaning 
metaphor :  it  can  only  be  because  the  combination  of 
natural  causes  which  it  su^ests  is  not  of  the  same 
adequacy  in  (act  as  it  is  taken  to  be  in  thenry. 

Owen  further  objected  that  the  stru^^le  for  existence 
could  only  act  as  a  cause  of  the  extinction  of  species, 
not  oftheirorigination— a  view  of  the  case  which  again 
shows  on  his  part  a  complete  failure  to  grasp  the 

'  conception  of  Darwinism.  Acting  alone,  the  stru^le 
for  existence  could  only  cause  extermination ;  but 
acting  k^rether  with  variation,  survival,  and  heredity, 
it  may  very  well— for  anything  that  Owen,  or  others 
who  followed  in  this  line  of  criticism,  show  to  the 
contrary — have  produced  every  species  of  plant  and 
animal  that  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth. 
Another  and  closely  allied  objection  is,  that  the 

.  theory  of  natural  selection  **  personifies  an  abstrac- 
tioit."    Or,  as  the  Duke  of  Argyll  sUtes  it.  the  theory 
«  "  esaeotially  the  image  of  mechanical  necessity 
\     ■  / 

\  ■  ,         , 
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concealed  under  the  clothea,  and  parading  in  the  masV, 
of  mental  purpose.  The  word  '  natural '  suggests 
Matter.and  the  physical  forces.  The  word  'sclcctica' 
suf^csts  Mind,  and thcpowersof  choice."  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  mere  quarrelling  about  words.  Darwin 
called  the  principle  which  he  had  discovered  by  the 
name  nntural  selection  in  order  to  mark  the  analogy 
between  it  and  artificial  selection.  No  doubt  in  this 
analogy  there  is  not  necessarily  supposed  to  be  in 
nature  any  counterpart  to  the  mind  of  the  breeder,  nor, 
therefore,  to  his  powers  of  intelligent  choice.  But 
there  is  no  need  to  limit  the  term  seUclioa  (se  and  Ugo, 
Gr.  yJyat)  to  powers  of  intelligent  choice.  As  previously 
remarked,  a  bank  of  sea-weed  on  the  sea-shore  may  be 
said  to  have  been  selected  by  the  waves  from  all  the 
surrounding  sand  and  stones.  Similarly,  we  may  say 
that  giain  is  selected  from  chaff  by  the  wind  in  the 
process  of  winnowing  corn.  Or,  if  it  be  thought  that 
there  is  any  ambiguity  involved  in  such  a  use  of  the 
term  in  the  case  of  "  Natural  Selection,"  there  is  no 
objection  to  employing  the  phrase  which  has  been 
coined  by  Mr.  Spencer  as  its  equivalent — namely, 
"  Survival  of  the  Fittest."  The  point  of  the  theory  is, 
that  those  oi^anisms  which  are  best  suited  to  thetr 
surroundings  are  allowed  to  live  and  to  propagate, 
while  those  which  are  less  suited  are  eliminated  ;  and 
whether  we  call  this  process  a  process  of  selection,  or 
call  it  by  any  other  name,  is  clearly  immaterial. 

A  material  question  is  raised  only  when  it  is  asked 
whether  the  process  is  one  that  can  be  ascribed  to 
causation  strictly  natural.  It  is  often  denied  that 
such  is  the  case,  on  the  ground,  ttut  natural  selection 
does  Dot  originate  the  variations  which  it  favours, 
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but  depends  upon  the  variations  being  supplied  by 
some  other  means.  For,  it  is  said,  all  that  natural 
selection  does  is  to  preserve  the  suitable  variations 
afar  they  have  aristn.  Natural  selection  does  not 
cmise  these  suitable  variations;  and  therefore,  it  is 
argued,  Darwin  and  his  followers  are  profoundly 
mistaken  in  reprcscntii^  the  principle  as  one  which 
prednces  adaptations.  Now,  although  this  objection 
has  been  jHit  forward  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
minds  in  our  generation,  it  appears  to  me  to  betoken 
some  extraordinary  failure  to  appreciate  the  vciy 
essence  of  Darwinian  doctrine.  No  doubt  it  is  per- 
fectly true  ihat  natural  selection  docs  not  produce 
variations  of  any  kind,  whether  beneficial  or  other- 
wise But  if  it  be  granted  that  variations  of  many 
kinds  are  occurring  in  every  generation,  and  that 
natural  selection  is  a)mpctent  to  preserve  the  more 
favourable  among  them,  then  it  appears  to  mc 
unquestionable  that  this  principle  of  selection  deserves 
to  be  regarded  as,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a 
natural  cause.  The  variations  being  expressly  re- 
garded by  the  theory  as  more  or  less  promiscuous', 

*  Tbc  difice  in  uhlch  Tuiabiliijr  li  indcrmiit,  or,  on  tlM  coDlmi;, 
dcteminotf,  ii  •  quntioa  whidi  i«  not  yet  ilpe  btt  ded.ion — nor  vnai, 
b  mjr  opiaioa,  for  dicuskw.  Bat  I  nujr  bm  itate  the  Ibllowing  QCDcnl 
prisdpln  witb  irj^nl  to  JL    ' 

(i)  II  b  erldcnl  tbtt  op  to  mine  pdnl  or  another  rarUtioo*  mutt  U 
pl&ddenDlDed  in  deiiaile  \\vx%.  Men  do  not  galbcr  gnpci  Irom  thont, 
fig*  from  thlitlo,  nor  cTcn  moH-ioiei  from  iircct-briui.  In  other  word*, 
"  Ibc  nMBie  of  the  orjjuiiim  "  In  all  nin  necmitatci  the  Umitinj;  of 
miitlcm  wltbia  certain  bonnda. 

(t)  Bat  when  tbe  qncatkn  b  m  to  what  thcK  bound)  may  be,  we  can 
only  annrer  In  a  (tneral  wa;r  >h*l,  accotdinc  to  tbe  gcnnal  tbeofj  of 
,  anilntioD,  tbcj  man  ba  inch  ai  are  Impoicd  bjr  beredity,  coapled  with 
the  thcrec  to  which  external  eonditiooa  of  life  (and  potiibly  alio  bk> 
laberitancc)  aic  capable,  la    (Wea    cmm^  of  modifiriag   congenita] 
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survival  of  the  fittest  becomes  the  winnowing  fan, 
whose  function  it  is  to  eliminate  all  the  less  fit  in 
each  generation,  in  order  to  prcicrve  the  good  grain, 
out  or  which  to  constitute  the  next  generation.  And 
as  this  process  is  supposed  to  be  continuous  through 
successive  generations,  its  action  is  supposed  to  be 
cumulative,  till  from  the  eye  of  a  worm  there  is 
gradually  developed  the  eye  of  an  ea^le.  Therefore 
it  follows  from  these  suppositions  (which  are  not 
disputed  by  the  present  objection),  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  process  of  selection,  such  development 
would  never  have  been  begun  ;  and  that  in  the  exact 
measure  of  its  efficiency  will  the  development  pro- 
ceed. But  any  agency  without  the  operation  of 
which  a  result  cannot  take  place  may  properly  be 
designated  the  cause  of  that  result :  it  is  the  agency 
which,  in  co-operation  with  all  the  other  agencies 
in  the  cosmos,  produces  thnt  result. 

chiraclnt.  Time  in  tbc  ool^  ciiuei  which  the  Iheorj  of  deiccrt  OM 
Ma«i>(cntl]r  recogniie  u  prodiKini;  v>ri*lioni  in  deterniinnte  direction*. 

(3)  iDumoch  4*  T«i«tioti  pmappOKt  ttie  c^lcnca  of  paiti  that 
nrf,  and  inaunuch  u  tbc  urialion  of  paiti  can  oolx  be  in  Ibe  allenia- 
tire  diieclioni  of  incrcaie  ot  dccreaie  annuid  an  aren|>e,  it  fotlowi  iba). 
In  the  (int  initanEc  at  all  evcnti,  cvcij  Ttriatioa,  if  determinate,  muu 
be  M  ooljr  In  one  or  other  of  these  two  oppoiite  direction*. 

<4)  Id  ai  far  at  TMiatlooa  arc  mmmatcd  ia  »iGCcM*e  Gcn'latioiw,  to 
••  eventnall]'  to  e>^'s  nie  to  new  tlracturr*,  orgini,  aech*niiina,  die, 
natBial  (election  ii  theotelicalljr  competent  to  csiiiain  the  bcti,  wilhuHl 
«nt  haTinE  to  potlulate  the  operation  of  onknovn  catael  producing 
Miiaiioai  in  dctcnniDala  line^— pi  not  foither  thao  It  ttaled  in  paia- 
Enpht  I  and  J. 

(S)  NerenhclcM,  it  doa  not  follow  thai  there  an  not  nch  otho 
nsknown  came*  ;  utd,  if  there  arc,  of  eonne  the  impoilance  of  natural 
wUctloo  at  a  euue  of  adaptlTc  modification  wonid  be  limited  ia  pio- 
poniOD  to  their  nombcr  and  the  extent  of  their  operation.  Hut  it  i*  for 
UUM  who,  like  the  late  Profewun  Aa*  Gia/^nd  Nicell,  maintain  the 
nltteooe  «f  lodt  eantc*,  to  nbttandate  tbcir  belief  br  Indicatiac  then. 
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Take  any  analogous  case.  The  selective  agency 
of  specific  gravity  which  is  utilised  in  gold-washing 
does  not  create  the  original  ditTcrcnccs  between  gold- 
dust  and  dust  of  all  other  kinds.  But  these  differ- 
enccs  being  presented  by  as  many  different  bodies 
in  nature,  the  gold-washer  takes  advantage  ol  the 
sdectivc  ag^cy  in  question,  and,  by  using  it  as  a 
cause  of  s^regation,  is  enabled  to  separate  the  gold 
from  all  the  earths  with  which  it  may  happen  to  be 
mixed.  So  far  as  the  objects  of  the  gold-washer  are 
concerned,  it  is  immaterial  with  what  other  earths 
the  gold-dust  may  happen  to  be  mixed.  For 
although  gold-dust  may  occur  in  intimate  association 
with  earths  of  various  kinds  in  various  proportions, 
and  although  in  each  case  the  particular  admixture 
which  occurs  must  have  been  due  to  definite  causes, 
these  thing!«,  in  relation  to  the  selective  process  of 
the  washer,  are  what  is  called  accidental :  that  is 
to  say,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  causative 
action  of  the  selective  process.  Now,  in  precisely 
the  same  sense  Darwin  calls  the  multitudinous  varia* 
tions  of  plants  and  animals  accidentaL  By  so  calling 
them  he  expressly  says  he  does  not  suppose  them 
to  be  accidental  in  the  sense  of  not  all  being  due 
.  to  definite  causes.  But  they  are  accidental  in  rela- 
tion to  the  sifting  process  of  natural  selection :  all 
that  they  have  to  do  is  to  furnish  the  promiscuous 
material  on  which  this  sifting  process  acts. 

Or  let  us  take  an  even  closer  anal<^y.  The  power 
of  selective  breeding  by  man  is  so  wonderful,  that  in 
the  course  of  successive  generations  all  kinds  of 
peculiarities  as  to  size,  shape,  colour,  special  appen- 
di^iet  or  abortions,  &c,  can  be  produced  at  pleasure^ 
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as  we  saw  in  the  last  chapter  Now  all  the  promis- 
cuous variations  which  arc  supplied  to  the  breeder, 
and  out  of  which,  by  selecting  only  those  that  are 
suited  to  his  purpose,  he  is  able  to  produce  the 
required  result— all  those  promiscuous  variations,  in 
relation  to  that  purpose,  are  accidental.  Therefore 
the  selective  agency  of  the  breeder  deserves  to  be 
r^arded  as  the  cause  of  that  which  it  produces,  or 
of  that  which  could  not  have  been  produced  but  for . 
the  operation  of  such  agency.  But  where  is  th' 
difTcrcnce  between  artificial  and  natural  selection  in 
this  respect?  And,  if  there  is  no  diilcrcnee,  is  not 
natural  selection  as  much  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a 
true  cause  of  the  origin  of  natural  species,  as  artificial 
selection  is  to  be  r(^arded  as  a  true  cause  of  our 
domesticated  races  "i  Here,  as  in  tlic  case  of  the 
previous  illustration,  if  there  be  any  ambiguity  in 
speaking  of  variations  as  accidental,  it  arises  from 
the  incorrect  or  undefined  manner  in  which  the  term 
"accidental"  is  used  by  Darwin's  critics.  In  its 
original  and  philosophically-correct  usage,  the  term 
"accident"  signifies  a  property  or  quality  not  essential 
to  our  conception  of  a  substance :  hence,  it  has  come 
to  mean  anything  that  happens  as  a  result  of  unfore- 
seen causes— or,  lastly,  tlut  which  is  causeless.  But, 
as  we  know  that  nothing  can  happen  without  causes 
of  some  kind,  the  term  "  accident "  is  divested  of  real 
meaning  when  it  is  used  in  the  last  of  these  senses. 
Yet  this  is  the  sense  that  'a  sought  to  be  placed  upon 
it  by  the  objection  which  we  arc  considering.  If  the 
objectors  will  but  understand  the  term  in  its  correct 
philosophical  sense — or  in  the  only  sense  in  uhich 
it  prcKQts  any  meaning  at  all, — they  will  see  tliat 
z  2 
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Darwinians  are  both  logically  and  historically  justified 
in  employing  tlie  word  "accidental"  as  the  word 
which  serves  most  properly  to  convey  the  meaning 
that  they  intend — namely,  variations  due  to  causes 
accidental  to  the  struggle  for  existence.  Similarly, 
whea  it  is  said  that  variations  are  "  spontaneous," 
or  even  "  fortuitous,"  nothing  further  is  meant  than 
that  ¥ve  do  not  know  the  causes  which  lead  to  them,  and 
that,  10  far  as  the  principle  of  selection  is  concerned, 
it  is  immaterial  what  these  causes  may  be.  Or,  to 
revert  to  our  former  illustration,  the  various  weights 
of  different  kinds  of  earths  are  no  doubt  all  due  to 
dermite  causes ;  but,  in  relation  to  the  selective 
action  of  the  gold-washer,  all  the  different  weights 
(tf  whatever  kinds  of  earth  he  may  happen  to  in- 
clude in  his  wasliing-apparatus  arc,  strictly  speaking, 
accidental.  And  as  at  different  washings  he  meets 
with  difierent  proportions  of  heavy  earths  with  light 
ones,  and  as  these  '*variat!ons"are  immaterial  to  him, 
he  may  colloquially  speak  of  them  as  "  fortuitous,"  or 
due  to  **  chance,"  even  though  he  knows  that  at  each 
washing  they  must  have  been  determined  by  definite 


More  adequately  to  deal  with  this  merely  formal 
olqection,  howeverl  would  involve  more  logic-chop- 
png  tliaa  is  desirable  on  the  present  occasion.  But 
I  have  already  dealt  with  it  fully  elsewhere,— viz.  in 
Tit  Conkmporary  Revttw  for  June,  1888,  to  which 
therefore  I  may  refer  any  one  who  is  interested  in 
dialectics  of  this  kind '. 

*  WUUd  th«  Uit  few  noMlu  (Ui  cbjecdao  hai  beoi  pre*ralcd  um 
hf  Hr.  D.  Hjw^  wboMbook  On  li*  JftAJttattm  »/ Orgntimt  nhibiM 
•  cvioM  CBMM«*tie«  ti  ■hmrd  oilkiMM  wkh  ■InaM  ludisnu  mif 
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I  will  DOW  pass  on  to  consider  another  miscon- 
ception of  the  Darwinian  theory,  which  is  very 
prevalent  in  the  public  mind.  It  is  virtually  asked. 
If  some  species  are  supposed  to  have  been  improved 
by  natural  selection,  why  have  not  all  species  been 
similarly  improved?    Why  should  not  all  invcrte- 


nndcntBiiilinci.  One  of  ihc  Iiltcr  it  ti  ntttttuj  to  Mate,  bceine  it 
pcmdn  (he  quotition  which  I  km  aboat  to  upplj.  lie  circiyvhcre 
eompam  "nnlnni  (eleclioti"  with  "ihe  unjcele  for  niitcnce,''  Bm 
them  ai  coomtiblc  lermi,  and  wliile  abiutdly  Mating  that  "  Darwin 
define!  natural  telcctioo  %,%  the  Uni££le  for  exiitence,"  comjTlaini  of 
"the  liabilitr  of  error,  both  on  hii  own  port  and  on  the  put  of  hti 
readera,"  which  ariici  frum  hii  not  having  everywhere  adbeied  to  thii 
delinilioal  (p.  8}. 

"  Daiwin  ha*  pat  fotth  two  diitinct  and  coo  trad  ictory  throrict  of  the 
funcllcmt  of  raiaral  leleclioa.  According  to  the  one  theory  nalnral 
■election  ii  telcclivc  or  preaerrative,  and  nothini;  moic  Accoidinj;  to 
Ihe  other  theory  natoral  ieleetion  create*  the  tarUtioni  (1) . .  ■  It  ocr- 
tainly  teem*  abian]  to  tpeak  of  natural  ieleetion,  or  the  itniifgle  for 
cilitence.  u  aelective  or  preicrvative,  for  the  itni(>Ele  for  eiideoce 
doei  not  prftenrc  at  all,  not  even  the  lit  Muiatiooi,  ai  both  the  fit 
■od  the  uofil  Mrnccle  Tor  txitlcnce,  the  anfit  oalnrally  more  than  the 
fit,  and  the  fit  are  preKrred,  not  in  conitqueace  of  the  ilTiicgle,  but  in 
eooteqiience  of  their  lilnnt.  Snppoae  two  vaiietie*  of  the  ume  apctiei 
are  driven,  by  on  incrcue  of  their  number*,  to  leek  for  lubcittcnce  In  a 
colder  region  than  they  have  been  accutomed  to,  and  that  one  of  ihcK 
varieljei  had  a  hardier  cooMitution  than  the  other;  and  let  u*  auppoaa 
that  Ihe  rumer  wiihitood  the  levere  climate  better  than  the  latter,  and 
cooiequently  lurvived,  while  the  other  periiheil.  In  thiicaae  the  hardier 
mrvircd,  not  because  of  the  iln;jgle,  but  became  it  hod  a  cooilitntioo 
better  adapted  to  the  climate.  I  wUth  lo  aiceitain  if  a  certain  metal  in 
my  poueuion  la  gold  or  aome  baier  metal,  and  I  apply  the  uiual  int ; 
but  the  mere  fact  of  my  tutioE  thia  metal  would  out  nuke  It  gold  or  any 
other  kind  of  metal.' 

I  bare  thouEbt  it  worth  while  to  quote  ihii  paawQe  for  the  tak*  of 
ihowti;^  the  extraordinary  conliuloa  of  mind  which  itill  pnniU  «n  the 
part  of  Darwin'i  critic^  even  with  reference  to  the  very  fundamental 
part*  of  hii  theory.  For,  ai  I  haTeiaid.tjieiniterof  IhiipMiaGeihow* 
bimiclf  a  abrewd  critic  In  lomc  ottwr  part*  of  hi*  eiaay,  where  be  ii  not 
cBgagad  upedally  on  Ibc  theory  ul  natural  lelectioa. 
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biatcd  animals  have  risen  into  vcrtebratcd  ?    Or  why 
ibould  not  all  monkeys  have  become  men  ? 

The  answers  are  manifold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
by  no  means  follows  that  because  an  advance  in 
organization  has  proved  itself  of  benefit  in  the  case 
of  one  form  of  life,  therefore  any  or  every  other 
form  would  have  been  similarly  benefited  by  a 
similar  advance.  The  business  of  natural  selection 
is  to  bring  this  and  that  form  of  life  into  the  closest 
harmony  with  its  environment  that  all  the  conditions 
of  the  case  permit  Sometimes  it  will  happen  that 
the  harmony  will  admit  of  being  improved  by  an 
improvement  of  organization.  But  just  as  often  it 
will  happen  that  it  will  be  best  secured  by  leaving 
matters  as  they  are.  If,  therdore,  an  organism  has 
already  been  brought  into  a  tolerably  full  degree  of 
harmony  with  its  environment,  natural  selection  will 
not  try  to  change  it  to  long  as  the  rnvlronmcnt 
ronains  unchanged ;  and  this,  no  doubt,  is  the  reason 
why  some  species  have  survived  through  enormous 
periods  of  geological  time  without  having  undergone 
any  change.  Again,  as  we  saw  in  a  previous  chapter, 
there  arc  yet  other  cases  where,  on  account  of  some 
change  in  the  environment  or  even  in  the  habits  of  the 
organisms  themselves,  adaption  will  be  best  secured 
by  an  active  reverial  of  natural  selection,  with  the 
resuk  of  causing  dtsnieraiton. 

But,  it  is  sometimes  further  urged,  there  are  cases 
where  we  cannot  doubt  that  improvement  of  organi- 
zation would  have  been  of  benefit  to  species;  and 
.  yet  such  improvement  has  not  taken  place — as,  for  in* 
stance,  in  the  case  all  m<M)keys  not  turning  into  men. 
Here,  however,  we  must  remember  that  the  operation 
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of  natural  selection  in  any  case  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  highly  complex  conditions ;  and,  therefore,  that  the 
fact  of  all  those  conditions  having  been  satisfied  in 
'one  instance  is  no  reason  for  concluding  that  they 
must  also  have  been  satisfied  in  other  instances.  Take, 
for  example,  the  case  of  monkeys  passing  into  men. 
The  wonder  to  me  appears  to  be  that  this  improve- 
mcnt  should  have  taken  place  in  even  one  line  of 
descent ;  not  that,  having  taken  place  in  one  line, 
it  should  not  also  have  taken  place  in  other  lines. 
For  how  enormously  complex  must  have  been  the 
conditions — physical,  anatomical,  physiological,  psy- 
cholc^ical,  sociological — which  by  their  happy  con- 
junction first  began  to  raise  the  inarticulate  cries  of 
an  ape  into  the  rational  speech  of  a  man.  Therefore, 
the  more  that  we  appreciate  the  superiority  of  a  man 
to  an  ape,  the  less  ought  we  to  countenance  this 
supposed  objection  to  Darwin's  theory — namely,  that 
natural  selection  has  not  effected  the  change  in  more 
than  one  line  of  descent. 

Even  in  the  case  of  two  races  of  mankind  where 
one  has  risen  higher  in  the  scale  of  civilization 
than  another,  it  is  now  generally  impossible  to  assign 
the  particular  causes  of  the  difference;  much  more, 
then,  must  this  be  impossible  in  the  case  of  still  more . 
remote  conditions  which  have  led  to  the  divergence 
of  species.  The  requisite  variations  may  not  have 
arisen  in  the  one  line  of  descent  which  did  arise  in 
the  other;  or  if  -they  did  arise  in  both,  some 
counterbalancing  disadvantages  may  have  attended 
their  iuiiial  development  in  the  one  case  which 
did  not  obuin  in  the  other. .  In  shoit,  where 
so  exceedingly  complex  a  play  of  conditions  ate 
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concerned,  the  only  wonder  would  be  if  two  difTercnt 
lines  oT  descent  had  happened  to  present  two  in- 
dependent and  yet  perfectly  parallel  lines  of  history. 

These  general  considerations  would  apply  equally 
to  the  great  majority  of  other  cases  where  some  types 
have  made  great  advances  upon  others,  notwithstand- 
ii^  that  we  can  see  no  reason  why  the  Utter  should 
not  in  this  respect  have  imitated  the  former.  But 
there  is  yet  a  further  consideration  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  8tni{]£le  for  existence  is 
always  most  keen  between  closely  allied  species,  be- 
cause, from  the  similarity  of  their  forms,  habits,  needs, 
&c,  they  are  in  closest  competition.  Therefore  it  oltcn 
happens  that  the  mere  fact  of  one  species  having  made 
ao  advance  upon  others  of  itself  precludes  the  others 
from  making  any  similar  advance:  the  field,  so  to 
speak,  has  already  been  occupied  as  regards  that 
particular  improvement,  and  where  the  struggle  for 
existence  is  concerned  possession  is  emphatically  nine 
points  of  the  law.  For  example,  to  return  to  the 
case  of  apes  becoming  men,  the  fact  of  one  rational 
spfrifff  having  been  already  evolved  (even  if  the 
rational  faculty  were  at  first  but  dimly  nascent)  must 
make  an  enormous  change  in  the  conditions  as 
r^ards  the  possibility  of  any  other  such  species  being 
subsequently  evolved — unless,  of  course,  it  be  by 
way  of  descent  from  the  rational  one.  Or,  as  Sir 
Chariei  Lyell  has  well  put  it,  two  rational  species  can 
.nonx  tMxist  on  the  globe,  although  the  descendants 
of  one  rational  species  may  in  time  become  iraiu- 
formiai  into  another  single  rational  species  *. 

Id  view  of  such  considerations,  another  and  exactly 
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opposite  objection  hai  sometimes  been  urged— viz. 
that  we  ought  never  to  find  inferior  forms  of  or- 
ganization in  company  with  superior,  because  in  the 
stru^le  for  existence  the  latter  ought  to  have  exter* 
minatcd  the  former.  Or,  to  quote  the  most  recent 
expres»on  of  this  view,  "in  every  locality  there 
would  only  be  one  species,  and  that  the  most  highly 
organized  ;  and  thus  a  few  superior  races  would  par- 
tition the  earth  amongst  them  to  the  entire  exclusion 
of  the  innumerable  varieties,  species,  genera,  and  orders 
which  now  inhabit  it '."  Of  course  to  this  statement 
it  would  be  sufficient  to  enquire.  On  what  would  these 
few  supremely  organized  species  subsist?  Unless 
manna  fell  from  heaven  for  their  especial  bcnvltt,  it 
would  appear  that  such  forms  could  under  no  circum- 
stances be  the  most  improved  forms ;  in  exterminating 
others  on  such  a  scale  as  this,  they  would  themselves 
be  quickly,  and  very  Hterally,  improved  oflT  the  face 
of  the  earth.  But  even  when  the  statement  is  not 
made  in  so  extravagant  a  form  as  this,  it  must  neces- 
sarily be  futile  as  an  objection  unless  it  has  first  been 
•  shown  that  we  know  exaaly  all  the  conditions  of  the 
complex  struj^Ie  for  existence  between  the  higher 
and  lower  forms  in  question.  And  this  it  is  impos- 
sible that  we  ever  can  know.  The  mere  fact  that 
one, form  has  been  changed  in  virtue  of  tliis  struggle 
must  in  many  cases  of  itself  determine  a  change  in 
the  conditions  of  the  struggle.  Again,  the  other 
and  closely  allied  forms  (and  these  furnish  the  bed 
grounds  for  the  objection)  may  also  have  under- 
gone defensive  cliauges,  aithough  these  may  be 
less  coiibpicuous  to  our  observation,  or  perhaps  less 

*  S/me,  oo  Ihi  iltiiJUalitm  ^  OrgmMtmi,  p>  46. 
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si^cstive  of  "improvement "  to  our  imperfect 
means  of  judging.  Lastly,  not  to  continue  citing 
■n  cndJess  number  of  such  considerations,  there  is 
tlic  broad  fact  that  it  15  only  to  those  cases  where, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  the  lower  forms  have 
not  been  exposed  to  a  struggle  of  fatal  intensity,  that 
the  objection  applies.  But  we  know  that  in  millions 
of  other  cases  the  lower  (i.e.  less  fitted)  forms  havt 
succumbed,  and  therefore  I  do  not  sat  that  the  ob- 
jection has  any  ground  to  stand  upon.  That  there  is 
a  general  tendency  for  lower  forms  to  yield  their 
places  to  higher  is  shown  by  the  gradual  advance  of 
organization  throughout  geological  time ;  for  if  a//  the 
inferior  forms  had  survived,  the  earth  could  not  have 
contained  them,  unless  she  had  been  continually 
growing  into  something  like  the  size  of  Jupiter. 
And  if  it  be  asked  why  any  of  the  inferior  forms 
have  survived,  the  answer  has  already  been  given, 
as  above. 

There  is  only  one  other  remark  to  be  made  in  this 
connexion.  Mr.  Syme  chooses  two  cases  as  illus- 
trations of  the  supposed  difficulty.  These  are  suf- 
ficiently diversfr~viz.  Foraminifera  and  Man.  Touch- 
ing the  former,  there  b  notl.ing  that  need  be  added 
to  the  general  answer  just  given.  But  with  regard  to 
the  latter  it  must  be  observed  that  the  dominion  of 
natural  selection  as  between  dilTercnt  races  of  man* 
kind  is  greatly  restricted  by  the  presence  of  rationality. 
Competition  in  the  human  species  is  more  concerned 
with  wits  and  ideas  than  with  nails  and  teeth ;  and 
therefore  the  "struggle"  between  man  and  man  iii 
not  so  much  for  actual  bting,  as  for  well-btiug.  Con- 
sequently, in  regard'  to  the  present  objection,  the 
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human  species  furnishes  the  worst  example  that  could 
have  bc«i  chosen. 

Hitherto  I  have  been  considering  o'ojcctions  which 
arise  from  misapprehensions  of  Danvin's  theory.  I 
will  now  go  on  to  consider  a  logically  sound  ob- 
jcction,  which  nevertheless  is  equally  futile,  because, 
although  it  docs  not  depend  on  any  misapprehension 
of  the  theory,  it  is  not  itself  supported  by  fact 

The  objection  is  the  same  as  that  which  we  have 
already  considered  in  relation  to  the  general  theory  of 
descent — namely,  that  similar  oi^ans  or  structures 
arc  to  be  met  with  in  widely  different  branches  of  the 
tree  of  life.  Now  this  would  be  an  objection  fatal  to 
the  theory  of  natural  selection,  supposing  these  organs 
or  structures  in  the  cases  compared  arc  not  merely 
analogous,  but  also  homologous.  For  it  would  be 
incredible  that  in  two  totally  difllcrent  lines  of  descent 
one  and  the  same  structure  should  have  been  built  up 
independently  by  two  parallel  series  of  variations,  and 
that  in  these  two  lines  of  descent  it  should  always  and 
indci>cudcntly  have  ministered  to  the  same  function. 
On  the  other  h.ind,  there  would  be  nothing  against 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  in  the  fact  that  two 
structures,  not  homologous,  should  come  by  inde- 
pendent variation  in  two  dilTcrent  lines  of  descent  to 
be  adapted  to  perform  the  same  function.  For  it 
belongs  to  the  very  essence  of  the  theoiy  of  natural 
selection  that  a  useful  function  should  be  secured  by  - 
favourable  variations  of  whatever  structural  material 
may  happen  to  be  presented  by  different  oi^nic 
types.  Flying  for  instance,  is  a  very  useful  function, 
and  it  has  been  developed  independently  In  at  least 
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foor  diflerent  lines  of  descent — namely,  the  insects, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals.  Now  if  in  all,  or  in* 
deed  in  any,  of  these  four  cases  the  wings  had  been 
developed  on  the  same  anatomical  pattern,  so  as  not 
only  to  present  the  analogical  resemblance  which  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  present  in  order  to  dis- 
chai^re  their  common  function  of  flying,  but  likewise 
an  homologous  or  structural  resemblance,  showing 
that  they  had  been  formed  on  the  same  anatomical 
"  plan," — if  such  has  been  the  case,  I  say,  the  theory 
of  natural  selection  would  certainly  be  destroyed. 

Now  it  has  been  alleged  by  competent  naturalists 
that  there  are  several  such  cases  in  oi^nic  nature. 
We  have  already  noticed  in  a  previous  chapter 
(pp.  58,59),  that  Mr.  Mivart  has  instanced  the  eye 
<^  the  cuttle-fish  as  not  only  analogous  to,  but  also 
homolc^ous  with,  the  eye  of  a  true  flsh — that  is  to 
say,  the  eye  of  a  moUusk  with  the  eye  tX  a  vertebrate. 
And  be  has  also  instanced  the  remarkable  resemblance 
of  a  slirew  to  a  mouse — that  is,  of  an  insectivorous 
mammal  to  a  rodent — not  to  mention  other  cases.  . 
In  the  chapter  alluded  to  these  instances  of  homo- 
logy, alleged  to  occur  in  different  branches  of  the  tree 
of  life,  were  considered  with  reference  to  the  process 
of  o^anic  evolution  as  a  fact :  they  are  now  being 
considered  with  reference  to  the  ^^iicy  of  natural 
selection  as  a  method.  And  just  as  in  the  former 
case  it  was  shown,  that  if  any  such  alleged  instances 
could  be  proved,  the  proof  would  be  fatal  to  the 
general  theory  of  organic  evolution  by  physical 
causes,  so  in  the  present  case,  if  this  could  be 
proved,  it  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  more  spe- 
cial theory  of  natural  •eleciioo.     Bu^  as  we  'have 
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before  seen,  no  lingle  case  of  this  kind  has  ever  been 
made  out;  and,  therefore,  not  only  does  this  sup- 
posed objection  fall  to  the  ground,  but  in  so  doii^  it 
furnishes  an  additional  argument  in  favour  of  natural 
■election.  For  in  the  earlier  chapter  just  alluded  to 
I  sliowed  that  this  great  and  general  fact  of  our  no- 
where being  able  to  find  two  homologous  structures 
in  different  branches  of  the  tree  of  life,  was  the 
strongest  possible  testimony  in  favour  of  the  theory 
of  evolution.  And,  by  parity  of  reasoning,  I  now 
adduce  it  as  equally  strong  evidence  of  natural  selec- 
tion having  been  the  cause  of  adaptivt  structures, 
independently  developed  in  all  the  diflerent  lines  of 
descent.  For  the  alternative  is  between  adaptations 
havii^  been  caused  by  natural  selection  or  by  super- 
natural design.  Now,  if  adaptations  were  caused  by 
natural  selection,  we  can  very  well  understand  why 
they  should  never  be  homol<^ous  in  different  lines  of 
descent,  even  in  cases  where  they  have  been  brought 
to  be  so  closely  analc^ous  as  to  have  deceived  so 
good  a  naturalist  as  Mr.  Mivart.  Indeed,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  so  well  can  we  understand  this, 
that  any  single  instance  to  the  contrary  would  be 
sufScient  to  destroy  tlie  theory  of  natural  selection  m 
toto,  unless  the  structure  be  one  of  a  veiy  simple  type.  • 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest 
any  rational  explanation  why,  if  all  adaptations  are 
due  to  supernatural  design,  such  scrupulous  care 
should  have  been  taken  never  to  allow  homolc^ous 
adaptations  to  occur  in  different  divisionsof.tiie  animal 
or  v^etable  kingdoms.  Why,  for  instance,  should 
the  eye  of  a  cuttle-fish  not  have  been  constructed  on 
the  same  ideal  pattern  as  that  of  vertebrate  ?  Or  why, 
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■mon^  the  thousands  of  vcrtebrated  spcdcs,  should  no 
one  of  their  eyes  be  constructed  on  tlic  ideal  pattern 
that  was  devised  for  the  cuttle-fish  ?  Ol  course  it  may 
be  answered  that  perfiaps  there  was  some  hidden  reason 
why  the  design  should  never  have  alloivcd  an  adapta- 
tioa  which  it  had  devised  for  one  division  of  organic 
nature  to  appear  in  another — even  in  cases  where  the 
new  design  necessitated  the  closest  possible  resem- 
blance in  everythios  else,  save  tn  the  matter  of  anatomi- 
cal homol<^^.  Undoubtedly  such  may  have  been  the 
case — or  rather  such  must  have  been  titc  case — if  the 
theory  of  special  design  is  true-  But  where  the  qucs- 
tkHi  is  as  to  the  truth  of  this  theory,  I  think  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  its  rival  gains  an  enormous  advan- 
tage by  being  able  to  txptaia  why  the  facts  are  such 
as  they  are,  instead  of  being  obliged  to  take  refuge 
in  hypothetical  possibilities  of  a  confessedly  unsub- 
itantiatcd  and  ap|>arently  unsubstantial  kind. 

Therefor^  as  far  as  this  objection  to  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  is  concerned— or  the  allegation  that 
homologous  structures  occur  in  different  divisions  of, 
organic  nature — not  only  docs  it  fall  to  the  ground, 
but  positively  becomes  itself  converted  into  one  of  the 
strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  the  theory.  As 
•  soon  as  the  allegation  is  found  to  be  baseless,  the 
very  fact  that  it  cannot  be  brought  to  bear  upon  any 
one  of  all  the  millions  of  adaptive  structures  in 
oiganic  nature  becomes  a  fact  of  va6t  significance  on 
the  opposite  tide. 

The  next  difficulty  to  which  I  shall  allude  is  that 
of  explaining  by  the  theory  of  natural  selection  the 
preaeivatioa  of  the  fir»t  beginnings  c^  structures  which 
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src  then  useless,  though  afterwards,  wlien  more  fully 
dc\'eloped,  they  become  useful.  For  it  belongs  to 
the  very  essence  of  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
that  a  structure  must  be  supposed  already  useful 
before  it  can  come  under  the  influence  of  natural 
selection:  therefore  the  theory  seems  incapable  of 
explaining  the  origin  and  conservation  of  incipitHt 
oi^ans,  or  organs  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  of  any  service  to  the  organisms 
presenting  them. 

Tliis  objection  is  one  that  has  been  advanced  by 
all  the  critics  of  Darwinism  ;  but  has  been  prescnicd 
with  most  ability  and  force  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  I 
will  therefore  state  it  in  his  words. 

If  the  doctrine  of  evolution  be  tnie  -  that  if  to  *ay,  if  all 
organic  creatures  have  been  developed  by  ordinary  gencraiion 
from  parents— then  it  follows  of  necessity  that  the  primaeval 
germs  mutt  have  caniained  potentially  the  whole  succeeding 
series.  Moreover,  if  that  scries  bat  been  developed  graduslly 
and  very  slowly,  it  follows,  also  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that 
every  modification  <£  structure  must  have  been  functionlcss  at 
first,  when  it  began  to  appear.. . .  Things  cannot  be  selected 
until  they  have  first  been  produced.  Nor  can  any  stniaure 
be  selected  by  utility  in  the  struggle  for  existence  until  it  has 
not  only  been  produced,  but  has  been  to  far  perfected  as  to 
aaually  be  used. 

The  Duke  proceeds  to  argue  that  all  adaptive 
structures  must  therefore  originally  have  been  due 
to  special  design :  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  develop- 
ment they  must  all  have  been  what  he  calls  "pro- 
phetic germs."  Not  yet  themselves  of  any  use^ 
and  therefore  not  yet  capable  of  being  improved  by 
natural  selection,  both  in  their  origin  and  in  the  first 
st^es  (at  all  events)  of  their  dev-elopment,  they  must 
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be    r^anled    aa    intentionally   preparatory   to    the 
various  uses  which  they  subsequently  acquire. 

Now  this  argument,  forcible  as  it  appears  at  first 
s^ht,  is  really  at  fault  both  in  its  premiss  and  in  its 
oondusioa  By  which  I  mean  that,  in  the  first  place 
the  premiss  is  not  true,  and,  in  the  next  place,  that 
even  if  it  wcr^  the  conclusion  would  not  necessarily 
follow.  The  premiss  is,  "that  every  modification  of 
structure  must  have  been  functionlcss  at  first,  when  it 
b^an  to  appear;"  and  the'  conclusion  is,  that,  qiid 
functionlcss,  such  a  modtfication  cannot  have  been 
caused  by  natural  selection.  I  will  consider  these  two 
points  separately. 

First  as  to  the  premiss,  it  Is  not  true  that  every 
modification  of  structure  must  necessarily  be  function- 
lest  when  it  first  begins  to  appear.  There  are  two 
very  good  reasons  why  such  should  not  be  the  case  in 
all  instances,  even  if  it  should  be  the  case  in  some. 
For,  as  a  matter  of  observable  fact,  a  vcty  lar^ 
proportional  number  of  incipient  organs  are  useful 
from  the  very  moment  of  their  inception.  Take,  for  ' 
example,  what  is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  instance 
of  refined  mechanism  in  nature— the  eye  of  a  verte- 
brated  animal.  Comparative  anatomy  and  embryology 
combine  to  testify  that  this  oi^n  had  its  origin  in 
modifications  of  the  endings  of  the  ordinary  nerves 
of  the  skin.  Now  it  is  evident  that  from  the  very 
first  any  modification  of  a  cutaneous  nerve  whereby  it 
was  rendered  able,  in  however  3n»ll  a  degree,  to  be 
differently  affected  by  light  and  by  darkness  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  creature  presenting  it;  for  the 
creature  would  thus  be  able  to  seek  the  one  and  sliun 
the  ttther  according  to  the  requirements  of  its  life. 
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And  being  thus  useful  from  the  very  momeat  of  its 
inception,  it  would  afterwards  be  gradually  improved 
as  variations  of  more  and  more  utility  presented  them- 
selves, until  not  only  would  finer  and  finer  degrees  of 
difference  between  light  and  shade  become  perceptible, 
but  even  the  outlines  of  solid  bodies  would  bt^in  to 
be  appreciated.  And  so  on,  staj^  by  stage,  till  from 
an  ordinary  nerve-ending  in  the  skin  is  evolved  the 
eye  of  an  eagle. . 

Moreover,  in  this  particular  instance  there  is  very 
good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  modification  of  the 
cutaneous  nerves  in  question  began  by  a  progressive 
increase  in  their  sensitiveness  to  temiwraturc.  Wher- 
ever dark  pigment  Happened  to  be  deposited  in  the 
skin— and  we  know  that  in  all  animals  it  is  apt  to  be 
deposited  in  points  and  patches,  as  it  were  by  accident, 
or  without  any  "prophecy"  as  to  future  uses, — the 
cutaneous  nerves  in  its  vicinity  would  be  better  able 
to  appreciate  the  difference  between  sun  and  shade  in 
respect  of  temperature,  even  though  as  yet  there  were 
no  change  at  all  in  these  cutaneous  nerves  tending  to 
make  them  responsive  to  light.  Now  it  is  easy  to  see 
how,  from  such  a  purely  accidental  beginning,  natural 
selection  would  have  had  from  the  first  suflicieat 
material  to  act  upon.  It  being  of  advantage  to  a 
lowly  creature  that  it  should  distinguish  with  more 
and  more  delicacy,  or  with  more  and  more  rapidity, 
between  light  and  darkpesii  by  means  of  its  thermal 
sensations,  the  pigment  spots  in.  the  skin  would  be 
rendered  permanent  by  natural  selection,  while  the 
nerves  in  that  r^ion  would  by  the  same  agency  - 
be  rendered  more  and  more  specialized  as  oi^ans 
adapted  to  percdve  changes  of  t^iQpcrature,  until 
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from  the  stage  of  responding  to  the  thermal  rays 
t£  the  non-tumiaous  spectrum  alone,  they  become 
capable  of  responding  also  to  Iu:iiiiious. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  first  coosideration  which 
serves  to  invalidate  the  Duke's  premiss.  The  second 
consideration  is,  (hat  very  often  an  or^n  which  began 
by  being  useful  fur  the  performance  of  one  function, 
after  having  been  fully  developed  for  the  performance 
of  that  function,  finds  itself,  so  to  speak,  accidentally 
fitted  to  the  pcrrormancc  of  some  other  and  even  more 
important  function,  which  it  thereupon  begins  to 
dLscharge,  and  so  to  iindci^o  a  new  course  of  adaptive 
development.  In  such  cases,  and  so  far  as  the  new 
function  is  concerned,  the  difficulty  touching  the  first 
inception  of  an  organ  docs  not  apply ;  for  here  the 
off^n  has  already  been  built  up  by  natural  selection 
for  one  purpose,  before  it  begins  to  discharge  the 
other.  As  an  example  of  such  a  case  we  may  take 
the  hmg  of  an  air-breathing  animal.  Originally  the 
lung  was  a  swim-bl.iddcr,  or  float,  and  as  such  it  was 
of  use  to  the  aquatic  ancestors  of  terrestrial  animals.  - 
But  as  these  ancestors  gradually  became  more  and  more 
amphibious  in  their  habits,  the  swim-bladder  began 
more  and  more  to  discharge  the  function  of  a  lung, 
and  so  to  take  a  wholly  new  point  of  departure  as 
regards  its  developmental  history.  But  clearly  there 
is  here  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  inception  of  its 
new  function,  because  the  organ  was  already  well 
devdoped  for  one  purpose  before  it  began  to  serve 
another.  Or,  to  take  only  one  additional  example, 
ibere  are  few  struaures  in  the  animal  kingdom  so 
remarkable  in  respect  of  adaptation  as  is  the  wing  of 
a  bird  or  a  bat ;  and  at  first  sight  it  might  well  appear 
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that  a  wing  could  be  of  no  conceivable  use  uatil  it  had 
already  acquire]  enormous  proportional  dimensions, 
as  well  as  an  immense  amount  of  special  elaboration 
as  to  its  general  form,  size  of  muscle,  amount  of  blood- 
supply,  and  so  on.  For,  obviously,  not  until  it  had 
attained  all  these  thiitgs  could  it  even  begin  to  raise 
the  animal  in  the  air.  But  observe  how  fallacious  is 
this  argument.  Although  it  is  perfectly  true  that  a 
wing  could  be  of  no  use  as  a  wiug  until  sufficiently 
developed  to  serve  the  purpose  of  flight,  this  is  merely 
to  say  that  until  it  has  become  a  wing  it  is  no  use  as 
a  wing.  It  does  not,  however,  follow  that  on  this 
account  it  was  of  no  prior  use  for  any  other  purpose. 
The  first  modifications  of  the  fore-limb  which  ended 
in  its  becoming  an  oi^an  of  flight  may  very  well  have 
been  due  to  adapting  it  as  an  organ  for  increased 
rapidity  of  locomotion  of  other  kinds — whether  on 
land  as  in  the  case  of  its  now  degenerated  form  in  the 
ostrich,  or  in  water  as  in  the  case  of  the  expanded  fias 
of  fish.  Indeed,  we  may  sec  the  actual  process  of 
transition  from  the  one  function  to  the  other  in  the 
case  of  "  flying-fish."  Here  the  progressive  expansion 
of  the  pectoral  fins  must  certainly  have  been  alu-ayt 
of  use  for  continuously  promoting  rapidity  of  toco- 
motion  through  water ;  and  thus  natural  selection 
may  have  continuously  increased  their  development 
until  they  now  begin  to  serve  also  as  wings  for  carry- 
ing the  animal  a  short  distance  through  air.  Again, 
in  the  case  of  the  so-called  flying  squirrels  we  find  the 
limbs  united  to  the  body  by  means  of  large  extensions 
of  the  skin,  so  that  when  jumping  from  one  tree  to 
another  the  animal  is  able  to  sustain  itself  through  a 
long  distance  in  the  air  by  merelyapreading  out  its 
A  a  3 
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limbs,  aad  thus  allowing  the  skia-cxtensions  to  act 
after  the  manner  of  a  parachute.  Here,  of  course,  we 
have  not  yet  got  a  wing,  any  more  than  we  have  in 
the  case  of  the  flying-fish ;  but  we  have  the  founda- 
tions laid  for  the  possible  development  of  a  future  wing, 
upon  a  somewhat  stmibr  plan  as  that  which  has  been 
so  wonderfully  perfected  in  the  case  of  bats>  And  * 
through  all  the  stages  of  progressive  expansion  which 
the  skin  of  the  squirrel  has  undergone,  the  expansion 
has  been  of  use,  even  though  it  has  not  yet  so  much 
as  begun  to  acquire  the  distinctive  functions  ofawing. 
Here,  then,  there  is  obviou-ly  nothing  "prophetic"  in 
the  matter,  any  more  than  there  was  in  the  case  of  the 
swim-bladder  and  the  lung,  or  in  that  of  the  nerve- 
ending  and  the  eye.  In  short,  it  is  the  business  of 
natural  selection  to  secure  the  higliest  available  degree 
of  adaptation  for  the  time  being  ;  and,  in  doing  this, 
it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  an  extreme  develop- 
ment of  a  structure  in  one  direction  (produced  by 
natural  selection  for  the  sake  of  belter  and  better 
adapting  the  structure  to  perform  some  particular 
function)  ends  by  beginning  to  adapt  it  to  the  perform- 
ance of  some  other  function.  And,  whenever  this 
happens  to  be  the  case,  natural  selection  forthwith 
begins  to  act  upon  the  structure,  so  to  speak,  from  a 
new  point  of  departure. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  Duke's  premiss — namely, 
that  "every  modification  of  structure  must  have  been 
functionless  at  first,  when  it  began  to  appear."  This 
premiss  is  clearly  opposed  to  observable  fact  But 
now,  the  second  position  is  that,  even  if  this  were  not 
so,  the  Duke's  conclusion  would  not  follow.  This 
cooclttsion,  it  will  be  remembered,  ii^  that  if  incipient 
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structures  are  useless,  it  necessarily  follows  that  natural 
selection  can  have  had  no  part  whatever  in  their 
inception.  Now,  this  is  a  conclusion  which  docs  not 
"  necessarily  "  follow.  Even  if  it  be  granted  that  there 
arc  structures  which  in  their  first  b^innings  are  not 
of  any  use  at  all  for  any  puqiosc,  it  is  still  possible 
that  they  may  owe  their  origin  to  natural  selection — 
not  indeed  directly,  but  indirectly.  This  possibility 
arises  from  the  occuncnce  in  nature  of  a  principle 
which  has  been  called  the  Correlation  of  Growth. 

Mr.  Darwin,  who  has  paid  more  attention  to  this 
matter  than  any  other  writer,  has  shown,  in  consider- 
able detail,  tliat  all  the  parts  of  any  given  or^nism 
arc  so  intimately  bound  together,  or  so  mutually 
dependent  upon  each  other,  that  when  one  part  is 
caused  to  change  by  means  of  natural  selection,  some 
other  parts  arc  very  likely  to  undergo  modification  as 
a  consequence.  For  example,  there  are  several  kinds 
of  domesticated  pigeons  and  fowls,  which  grow  peculiar 
wing-like  feathers  on  the  feet.  These  are  quite  unlike 
all  the  other  feathers  in  the  animal,  except  those  of 
the  wing,  to  which  they  bear  a  very  remarkable  re- 
semblance. Mr.  Darwin  records  the  case  of  a  bantam 
where  these  wing-like  feathers  were  nine  inches  in 
length,  and  I  have  myself  seen  a  pigeon  where  they 
reproduced  upon  the  feet  a  close  imitation  of  the 
different  kinds  of  feathers  which  occupy  homologous 
poutions  in  the  wing-~primarics,  secondaries,  and 
tertiaries  all  being  distinctly  repeated  in  their  proper 
anatomical  relations.  Furthermore,  in  this  case, 
as  in  most  cases  where  such  wing-feathers  occur 
upon  the  fieet,  the  third  and  fourth  toes  were  partly 
united  by  skin ;  and,  as  is  well  kuoirn,  in  the  win; 
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of  a  bird  the  third  and  fourth  digits  are  completely 
united  by  skin ;  "  so  that  in  feather-footed  pigeons, 
not  only  docs  the  exterior  surface  support  a  row  of 
loi^  feathers,  like  wing-featlicrs  [which,  as  just  stated, 
may  in  some  cases  be  obviously  differentiated  into 
primaries,  secondaries  and  tcrtiarics],  but  the  very 
same  digits  which  in  the  wing  are  completely  united 
by  skin  become  partially  united  by  skin  in  the  feet ; 
and  thus  by  tVie  law  of  correlated  variation  of  homo- 
logous parts,  we  can  understand  the  curious  connexion 
of  feathered  legs  and  membrane  between  the  two  outer 
toes  V  The  illustration  is  drawn  from  the  specimen 
to  which  I  have  rdcrrcd. 

Many  similar  instances  of  the  same  law  arc  to  be 
met  with  throughout  oi^anic  nature;  and  it  is  evident 
that  in  this  principle  wc  find  a  conceivable  explanation 
of  the  origin  of  such  adaptive  structures  as  could  not 
liavc  been  originated  bynatural  selection  acting  directly 
upon  themselves :  they  may  have  been  originated  by 
natural  selection  developing  other  adaptive  structures 
elsewhere  in  the  organism,  the  gradual  evolution  of 
which  has  entailed  the  production  of  these  by  correla- 
tion of  growth.  And,  if  so,  when  once  started  in  this 
way,  these  structures,  because  thus  accidentally  useful, 
will  now  themselves  come  under  the  direct  action  of 
natural  selection,  and  so  have  their  further  evolution 
determined  with  or  without  the  correlated  assodalion 
which  first  led  to  their  inception. 

Of  course  it  must  be  understood  that  in  thus  apply- 
ing the  principle  of  correlated  growth,  to  explain  the 
or^n  of  adaptive  structures  where  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  such  origin  by  natural  selection  having  from 
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the  first  acted  directly  upon  these  structures  them- 
selves, Darwinists  do  not  supix}se  that  in  all — or  even 
in  most — cases  of  correlated  growth  the  correlated 
structures  are  of  use.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  well 
known  that  structures  due  to  correlated  growth  are, 


Fta  1 1 7.—  FcMhci-roottfl  pij;«oi.  Dra\ni  from  natnm. 
as  a  rule,  useless.  Being  only  the  by-products  of 
adaptive  changes  going  on  elsewhere,  in  any  given 
case  the  chances  are  against  these  correlated  effects 
being  themselves  of  any  utilitarian  significance;  and, 
therefore,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  correlated  growths 
appear  to  be  usually  meaningless  from  the  point  of 
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new  of  adaptation.  Still,  on  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  sometimes  a  change  of 
•tnicture  which  has  thus  been  indirectly  produced  by 
correlation  of  growth  might  happen  to  prove  useful 
for  some  purpose  or  another ;  and  in  as  many  cases 
as  such  indirectly  produced  structures  do  prove  useful, 
they  will  straightway  begin  to  be  improved  by  the 
direct  action  of  natural  selection.  In  all  such  cases, 
therefore,  wc  should  have  an  explanation  of  the  origin 
of  such  a  structure,  which  is  the  only  point  that  we 
are  now  considering. 

I  think,  then,  that  all  this  eflcctually  disposes  of 
the  doctrine  of  "prophetic  germs."  But,  before 
Icanng  the  subject,  I  should  like  to  make  one 
further  statement  of  greater  generality  than  any  which 
I  have  hitherto  advanced.  This  statement  is,  that  we 
must  remember  how  large  a  stock  of  meaningless 
stnicturea  are  always  being  produced  in  the  course  of 
specific  traDsmutatioos,  not  only  by  correlaticn  of 
growth,  which  we  have  just  been  considering,  but  also 
by  the  direct  action  (^  external  conditions,  together 
with  the  constant  play  of  all  the  many  and  complex 
forces  internal  to  organisms  themselves.  In  other 
words,  important  as  the  principle  of  correlation 
undoubtedly  is,  we  must  remember  that  even  this  is 
very  far  from  being  the  only  principle  which  is  con- 
cerned in  the  origination  of  structures  that  may  or  may 
,  not  chance  to  be  useful.  Therefore,  it  is  not  only 
natural  selection  when  operating  indirectly  through 
the  correlation  of  growth  that  is  competent  to  produce 
new  structures  without  reference  to  utility-  In  all 
the  complex  action  and  reaction  of  internal  and  ex- 
ternal fiuces^  new  variations  are  perpetually  ariung 
\ 
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without  any  reference  to  utility,  either  present  or 
future.  Among  all  this  multitude  of  promiscuous 
variations,  the  chances  must  be  that  some  percentage 
will  prove  of  some  service,  cither  from  the  first  moment 
of  their  appearance,  or  else  after  they  have  undergone 
some  amount  of  development.  Such  development 
prior  to  utility  may  be  due,  either  to  correlation  of 
growth,  to  the  structure  having  previously  performed 
some  other  function,  as  already  explained,  or  else  to 
a  continued  opemtioa  of  the  causes  which  were  con- 
cerned in  the  first  apj>earancc  of  originally  useless 
characters.  In  a  series  of  chapters  which  will  be 
devoted  to  the  whole  question  of  utility  in  the  next 
volume,  I  shall  hope  to  give  very  good  reasons  for 
concluding  that  useless  characters  are  not  only  of 
highly  frequent  occurrence,  but  are  due  to  a  variety  of 
other  causes  besides  correlation  of  growth.  And,  if  so, 
the  possibility  of  originally  useless  characters  happen- 
ing in  some  cases  to  become,  by  increased  develop- 
ment, useful  characters,  is  correspondingly  increased. 
Among  a  hundred  varietal  or  specific  characters  which 
are  directly  produced  in  as  many  different  species  by 
a  change  of  climate,  for  example,  some  five  or  six  may< 
be  potentially  useful :  that  is  to  say,  characters  thus 
adventitiously  produced  in  an  incipient  form  may 
only  require  to  be  further  developed  by  a  continuance 
of  the  same  causes  as  first  originated  them,  in  order 
that  some  percentage  of  the  whole  number  shall  become 
of  some  degree  of  us&  Those  professed  followers  of 
Darwin,  therefore,  who  without  any  reason — or,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  against  all  reason — deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  useless  specific  charaaers  in  any  case  or 
in  any  dq^ree  (unless  correlated  with  uSefbl  characters)^ 
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arc  playing  into  the  liands  of  Darwin's  critics  by 
indirectly  countcnancii^  the  diHiculty  which  we  are 
now  considering.  For,  if  correlation  of  growth  ts 
unreasonably  supposed  to  be  the  only  possible  cause 
of  the  origin  of  incipient  structures  wliich  are  not  use- 
ful from  the  first  moment  of  their  inception,  clearly 
the  Acid  is  greatly  narrowed  as  rt^rds  the  occurrence 
of  incipient  characters  suHicient  in  amount — and,  still 
more,  in  constancy  of  appearance  and  persistency  of 
transmission- -to  admit  of  furnishing  material  for  the 
working  of  natural  selection.  But  in  the  measure  that 
incipient  characters — whether  varietal  or  specific — 
are  recognised  as  not  always  or  "necessarily"  useful 
from  the  moment  of  their  inception,  and  yet  capable  of 
being  developed  to  a  certain  extent  by  the  causes 
which  first  led  to  their  occurrence,  in  that  measure  is 
this  line  of  criticism  closed.  For  of  all  the  variations 
which  thus  occur,  it  is  only  those  which  afterwards 
prove  of  any  use  that  are  laid  hold  upon  and  wrought 
up  by  natural  selection  into  adaptive  structures,  or  ' 
working  organs.  And,  therefore,  what  we  see  in ' 
organic  nature  is  the  net  outcome  of  the  development 
of  all  the  happy  ciianccs.  So  it  comes  that  the 
appearance  presented  by  organic  nature  as  a  whole  is 
that  of  a  continual  fulfilment  of  structural  prophecies, 
when,  in  point  of  fact,  if  we  had  a  similar  record  of  all 
the  other  variations,  it  would  be'  seen  that  possibly 
not  one  such  prophecy  in  a  thousand  is  ever  destined 
to  be  fulfilled. 

Here,  then,  I  feel  justified  In  finally  taking  leave  of 
the  difficulty  from  the  uselessness  of  incipient  organs, 
as  this  difficult  has  been  presented,  in  varying  degrees 
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of  emphasis,  by  the  Duke  of  Ai^yll,  Mr.  Mivart,  Pro- 
fessors Niigeli,  Brono,  Broca,  Eimcr,  and,  indeed,  by  all 
other  writers  who  have  hitherto  advanced  it.  For,  as 
thus  presented,  I  think  I  have  shown  that  it  admits  of 
being  adequately  met.  But  now,  I  must  confess,  to  me 
individually  it  does  appear  that  behind  this  erroneous 
presentation  of  the  difRculty  there  lies  another  question, 
which  is  deserving  of  much  more  serious  aiteniion. 
For  although  it  admits  of  being  easily  shown — as  I  have 
just  shown — that  the  difficulty  as  ordinarily  presented 
fails  on  account  of  its  extravagance,  the  question 
remains  whether,  if  stated  with  more  moderation,  a 
real  difficulty  might  not  be  found  to  remain. 

My  quarrel  with  the  conclusion,  like  my  quarrel 
with  the  premiss,  is  due  to  its  universality.  By  say- 
ing in  the  premiss  that  all  incipient  organs  are  ttcets- 
sarily  useless  at  the  time  of  their  inception,  these 
writers  admit  of  being  controverted  by  fact  \  and  by 
saying  in  the  conclusion  that,  i/all  incipient  organs 
are  useless,  it  necessarily  follows  that  in  no  case  can 
natural  selection  have  been  the  cause  of  building  up 
an  organ  until  it  becomes  useful,  they  admit  of  being 
controverted  by  l<^ic.  For,  even  if  the  premiss  were 
true  in  fact — namely,  that  all  incipient  organs  are  use- 
less  at  the  time  of  their  inception, — it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  in  no  case  could  natural  selec- 
tion build  up  a  useless  structure  into  a  useful  one ; 
because,  although  it  is  true  that  in  no  case  can  natural 
selection  do  this  by  acting  on^  a  useless  struaure 
directly,  it  may  do  so  by  acting  on  the  useless  struc- 
ture iiidirtctly,  through  its  direct  action  on  some  other 
part  of  the  organism  with  which  the  useless  structure 
happens  to  be  correlated.    Moreoveri'afl  believe,  and 
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will  subsequently  endeavour  ta  prove,  there  is  abun- 
dant evidence  to  show  that  incipient  characters  are 
often  developed  to  a  lar^c  extent  by  causes  other 
than  natural  selection  (or  apart  from  an/  reference  to 
utility),  with  the  result  that  some  of  them  thus  happen 
to  become  of  tise,  when,  of  course,  the  supposed  diffi- 
culty b  at  an  end. 

But  although  it  is  thus  easy  to  dispose  of  both  the 
propositions  in  question,  on  account  of  their  univer- 
sality, stated  more  carefully  they  would  require,  as 
I  have  said,  more  careful  consideration.  Thus,  if  it 
had  been  said  that  soiut  incipient  organs  are  frtsunt- 
lAly  useless  at  the  time  of  their  inception,  and  that  in 
semtof  tkist  casts  it  is  difficult,  or  impossible,  to  con- 
ceive how  the  principle  of  correlation,  or  any  other 
principle  hitherto  suggested,  can  apply— then  the 
question  would  have  been  raised  from  the  sphere  of 
If^ical  discussion  to  that  of  biolt^ical  fact.  And 
the  new  question  thus  raised  would  have  to  be  de- 
bated, no  longer  on  the  ground  of  general  or  abstract 
prindplet,  but  on  that  of  spedal  or  concrete  cases. 
Now  until  within  the  last  year  or  two  it  has  not  been 
eairy  to  find  such  a  special  or  concrete  case — that  is  to 
say,  a  case  which  can  be  pointed  to  as  apparently 
excluding  the  possibility  of  natural  selection  having 
bad  anything  to  do  with  the  genesis  of  an  unquestion- 
ably adaptive  structure.  But  eventually  such  a  case 
has  arisen,  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has  not  been  slow 
in  perceiving  its  importance.  This  case  is  the  electric 
organ  in  the  tail  of  the  skate.  No  sooner  had  Pro- 
fessor Cossar  Ewart  publiUied  an  abstract  of  his  first 
paper  on  this  subject,  than  the  Duke  sdzed  upon  it  as 
&  case  for  wludi,  as  be  aaid,  he  had  long  been  waiting 
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— namely,  the  case  of  an  adaptive  organ  the  genesis  of 
which  could  net  possibly  be  attributed  to  natural  selec- 
tion, and  must  therefore  be  attributed  to  supernatural 
desiga  Now,  I  do  not  deny  that  he  is  here  in  pos- 
session  of  an  admirable  case — a  case,  indeed,  so  ad- 
mirable that  it  almost  seems  to  have  been  specially 
designed  for  the  discomfiture  of  Darwinians.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  do  it  full  justice,  I  will  show  that  it  is 
even  more  formidable  than  the  Duke  of  Argyll  has 
represented. 

Electric  organs  are  known  to  occur  in  several  widely 
different  kinds  of  fish — such  as  the  Gymnotus  and 
Torpedo.  Wherever  these  oi^ans  do  occur,  they 
perform  the  function  of  electric  batteries  in  storing 
and  discharging  electricity  in  the  form  of  more  or  less 
powerful  shocks.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  function 
which  is  of  obvious  use  to  the  fish  for  purposes  both 
of  offence  and  defence.  These  organs  arc  everywhere 
composed  of  a  transformation  of  muscular,  together 
with  an  enormous  development  of  nervous  tissue;  ' 
but  inasmuch  as  they  occupy  different  positions,  and 
are  also  in  other  respects  dissimilar  in  the  diiTercnt 
zoological  groups  of  fishes  where  they  occur,  no  diffi- 
culty can  be  allied  as  to  these  analogous  orgarts 
b«ng  likewise  homologous  in  different  divisions  of  the 
aquatic  vertebrata. 

Now,  in  the  particular  case  of  the  skate,  the  oi^an 
is  situated  in  the  tail,  where  it  is  of  a  spindle-like 
form,  measuring,  in  a  lai^  fish,  about  two  feet  in 
length  by  about  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  middle  of 
the  spindle.  Although  its  structure  is  throughout 
as  complex  and  perfect  as  that  of  the  electric  oi^^an  in 
Gymnotus  or  Torpedo,  its  smaller  size' does  not  admit 
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of  its  generating  a  sufficient  amount  of  electricity 
to  yield  a  discharge  that  can  be  felt  by  the  hand 
Nevertheless,  that  it  does  discliarge  under  suitable 
■timutalion  has  been  proved  by  Professor  Burden 
Sanderson  by  means  of  a  telephone ;  for  he  found 
that  every  time  he  stimulated  the  animal  its  electrical 
disdiai^e  was  rendered  audible  by  the  telephone. 
Here,  then,  the  difficulty  arises.  For  of  what  conceiv- 
able use  is  such  an  organ  to  its  possessor?  We  can 
scarcely  suppose  that  any  aquatic  animal  is  more ' 
senutive  to  electric  shocks  than  is  the  human  hand  ; 
and  even  if  such  were  the  case,  a  discharge  of  so  feeble 
a  kind  takii^  place  in  water  would  be  bhort-dr- 
cuitcd  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  skate  itself. 
So  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  weak  dischai^es 
as  the  skate  is  able  to  deliver  must  be  wholly  imper- 
ceptiblc  alike  to  prey  and  to  enemies.  Yet  for  the 
delivery  of  such  discharges  there  is  provided  an  organ 
of  such  high  peculiarity  and  huge  complexity,  that, 
rq^arded  as  a  piece  of  living  mechanism,  it  deserves  to 
rank  as  at  once  the  most  extremely  specialized  and ' 
the  most  highly  elaborated  structure  in  the  whole 
animal  kingdom.  Thousands  of  separately  formed 
elements  are  raided  in  row  after  row,  all  electrically 
insulated  one  from  another,  and  packed  away  into  the 
smallest  possible  space,  with  the  obvious  end,  or 
purpose,  of  conspiring  together  for  the  simultaneous 
delivery  cX  an  electric  shock.  Nevertheless,  the  shock 
when  delivered  is,  as  we  have  just  seen,  too  slight  to 
be  of  any  conceivable  use  to  the  skate.  Therefore  it 
appears  impossible  to  suggest  how  this  astonishing 
structure — much  more  astonishing,  in  my  opinion, 
^^an  the  human  eye  or  the  human  hand    ran  ever 
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have  b«cn  begun,  or  afterivards  developed,  by  means 
of  natural  selection.  For  if  it  be  not  even  yet  of  any 
conceivable  use  to  its  possessor,  dearly  thus  far  sur. 
wal  of  the  fittest  can  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  its 
formation.  On  the  other  hand,  seeing  tliat  electric 
organs  when  of  larger  size,  as  in  the  Gymiietus  and 
Torpedo,  are  of  oinnous  use  to  their  possessors,  the 
facts  of  the  case,  so  far  as  the  skate  la  concerned, 
assuredly  do  appear  to  sanction  the  doctrine  of  "  pro- 
phetic germs."  Theoi^an  in  the  skate  seems  to  be  on 
its  way  towards  becoming  such  an  organ  as  we  meet 
with  in  these  other  animals  ;  and,  therefore,  unless  we 
can  show  that  it  is  now,  and  in  all  previous  stages  of 
its  evolution  has  througliout  been,  of  use  to  the  skate, 
the  facts  do  present  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  theory 
of  natural  selection,  while  they  readily  lend  themselves 
to  the  interpretation  of  a  disposing  or  fore-ordaining 
mind,  which  knows  how  to  construct  an  electric  bat- 
tery by  thus  transforming  muscular  tissue  into  electric 
tissue,  and  is  now  actually  in  process  of  constructing 
such  an  apparatus  for  the  prospective  benefit  of  future 
creatures. 

Should  it  be  suggested  that  possibly  the  electric 
organ  of  the  skate  may  be  in  process  of  degeneration, 
and  therefore  that  it  is  now  the  practically  function- 
less  remnant  of  an  organ  which  in  the  ancestors  of  - 
the  skate  was  of  larger  size  and  functional  use — against 
so  obvious  a  suggestion  there  lie  the  whole  results  of 
Professor  Ewart's  investigations,  v^hich  ^o  to  indicate 
that  the  organ  is  here  not  in  a  stage  of  degcneratioa, 
but  of  evolution.  For  instance,  in  ^niam^iii/a,  it  does 
not  b^n  to  be  formed  out  of  the  muscular  tissue  until 
some  time  after  the  animal  has  left  the  egg-capsule, 
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and  assumed  all  the  normal  proportions  (though 
not  yet  the  size)  of  the  adult  creature.  The  organ, 
therefore,  if  one  of  the  very  latest  to  appear  in  the 
ontogeny  of  R.  radiata ;  and,  moreover,  it  does  not 
attain  its  fiill  devtlopnunt  (i.  e.  not  moAy  growth,  but 


'  transforming  of  muscular  fibres  into  electrical  ele- 
ments) till  the  fish  attains  maturity.     Read   in  the 

'light  of  embryology,  these  facts  prove,  (i)  that  the 
electric  organ  c£  R.  radiata  must  be  one  of  the  very 
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a  the  cenatiiir  o^  ''■<  <■!■■  ■"^  ■  r>cl>lr  mpplinl  Wi(li*llcrw  (only  a  fair  of 
v  nprcKnud  im  Iha  hul  ifniiiinf) :  ihc  (hick  walk  itf  iba  cap  an  eamaiiMd  tl 
I  ibna,  Uk  afiatiM  «f  which  la  dntiMly  Waibk'. 
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latest  products  of  the  animal's  phylogcny ;  and,  (i) 
that  as  yet,  at  all  events,  it  lias  not  begun  to  d^eneratc. 
But,  if  not,  It  must  either  be  at  a  stand-still,  or  it  must 
be  in  course  of  further  evolution  ;  and,  whichever  of 


VIG.  IM. — Klcclric  cell*  of  /'it/fl  raJiaim.  Tbt  drBHing  un  the  left 
tepMMoU  ooa  of  lk«  clnba  Bucnified,  u  in  the  pncedinir  wood-cut 
Tbe  drawioc  on  the  rifbt  Rpnacnii  a  DBiaba  of  Uwk  dubt,  ItH  lilGhI]> 
.  MagBilied,  im  atK. 

these  alternatives  we  adopt,  the  difficulty  of  account- 
ing for  its  present  OKidition  remains.  In  this  con. 
nexiOB  also  it  is  worth  while  to  remark  that  tbe  electric 
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oi^an,  even  aflcr  it  has  attained  its  full  development^ 
continues  \Ka  growth  witli  the  growth  of  the  fish,  and 
this  in  a  much  higher  ratio,  either  than  the  tail  alone, 
or  the  whole  animal.  Lastly,  Prof.  Durdon  Sanderson 
finds  that  seetionfor  section  the  or^n  in  the  skate  is 
as  efficient  as  it  is  in  Torpedo.  It  is  evident  that 
these  facts  also  point  to  the  skate's  organ  beii^  in 
course  of  phylogenetic  evolution. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  answered  that  the  principle 
of  correlation  may  be  drawn  upon  in  mitigation  of 
the  difficulty.  The  structure  of  the  electric  oi^an 
is  far  too  elaborate,  far  too  specialized,  and  far  too 
obviously  directed  to  a  particular  end,  to  admit  of  our 
conceivably  supposing  it  due  to  any  accidental  corre* 
lation  with  structural  changes  going  on  elsewhere. 
Even  as  regards  the  initial  changes  of  muscle-clcincnts 
into  electrical -elements,  I  do  not  think  the  princijilc 
of  correlation  can  be  reasonably  adduced  by  way 
of  explanation ;  for,  as  shown  in  the  illustrations, 
even  this  initial  cliange  is  most  extraordinarily 
peculiar,  elaborate,  and  specialized.  But,  be  this  as 
it  may,  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  the  principle  of 
correlation  cannot  possibly  be  adduced  to  explain  the 
subsequent  assoeiation  of  these  electrical  elements  iitto 
en  electric  battery,  actuated  by  a  special  nervous  me- 
chanism of  enormous  size  and  elaboration — unless,  of 
course,  the  progress  of  such  a  structure  were  assumed 
to  have  been  throughout  of  some  utility.  Under  this 
supposition,  however,  the  principle  of  correlation  would 
be  forsaken  in  favour  of  that  of  natural  selection ;  and 
we  should  again  be  in  the  presence  of  the  same  diffi- 
culty as  that  with  which  we  started. 

But  DOW,  and  further,  if  we  do  thusabandon  corre- 
B  b  2 
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Ution  in  iavour  of  natural  telcction,  and  therefore  if 
for  the  sake  of  saving  an  hypothesis  we  assume  that 
the  <Hgan  as  it  now  stands  must  be  of  some  use  to  the 
existing  skate,  wc  should  still  have  to  face  the  question 
— Of  what  conceivable  use  can  those  initial  stages  of  its 
formation  have  been,  when  first  the  muscle-elements 
bqpn  to  be  changed  into  the  very  different  electrical- 
elements,  and  when  therefore  they  became  useless  as 
muscles  while  not  yet  capable  of  performing  even  so 
much  of  the  electrical  function  as  they  now  perform  ? 
Lastly,  we  must  remember  that  not  only  have  we 
here  the  most  highly  specialized,  the  most  complex, 
■  and  altogether  the  most  elaboratively  adaptive  organ 
in  the  animal  kingdom ;  but  also  that  in  the  formation 
of  this  structure  there  has  been  needed  an  altogether 
unparalleled  expenditure  of  the  most  physiologically 
expensive  of  all  materials— namely,  nervous  tissue. 
Whether  estimated  by  volume  or  by  weight,  the 
quantity  of  nervous  tissue  which  is  consumed  in  the 
electric  oi^an  of  the  skate  is  in  excess  of  all  the  rest 
of  the  nervous  system  put  tc^ether.  It  is  need- 
less  to  say  that  nowhere  else  in  the  animal  king- 
dom— except,  of  course,  in  other  electric  fishes — is 
there  any  approach  to  so  enormous  a  development  of 
nervous  tissue  for  the  discharge  of  a  special  function. 
Therefore,  as  nervous  tissue  is,  physiologically  speak- 
ing, the  most  valuable  of  all  materials,  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  natural  selection  ought  strongly  to 
have  opposed  the  evolution  of  such  organs,  unless  from 
the  first  moment  of  their  inception,  and  throughout  the 
whole  course  of  their  development,  they  were  of  some 
such  paramount  importance  aa  biologically  to  justify  so 
unexunpted  an  expenditure.  Yet  this  paramount  im- 
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poitancc  docs  not  admit  of  being  so  much  as  surmised, 
even  where  the  oi^n  has  already  attained  the  size  and 
degree  of  elaboration  which  it  presents  in  the  skate. 

In  view  of  all  these  considerations  taken  together, 
I  freely  confess  that  the  difficulty  presented  by  this 
case  appears  to  mc  of  a  magnitude  and  importance 
altogether  unequalled  by  that  of  any  other  single  case 
' — or  any  scries  of  cases— which  has  hitherto  been  en- 
countered by  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  So  that, 
if  there  were  many  other  cases  of  the  like  kind  to  be 
met  with  in  nature,  I  should  myself  at  once  allow  that 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  would  have  to  be  dis- 
carded. But  inasmuch  as  this  particular  case  stands 
so  far  entirely  by  itself,  and  therefore  out  of  analogy 
with  thousands,  or  even  millions,  of  other  cases 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  organic  nature,  I  am 
constrained  to  feel  it  more  probable  that  the  electric 
organ  of  the  skate  will  some  day  admit  of  being  mar- 
shalled under  the  general  law  of  natural  selection — in 
just  the  same  way  as  proved  to  be  the  case  with  the 
conspicuous  colouring  of  those  caterpillars,  which,  as 
explained  in  the  last  chapter,  at  one  time  seemed  to 
constitute  a  serious  difficulty  to  the  theory,  and  yet, 
tlirough  a  better  knowledge  of  all  the  relation;  in- 
volved, has  now  come  to  constitute  one  of  the  strongest 
witnesses  in  its  favour. 

I  have  now  stated  all  the  objections  of  any  import- 
ance which  have  hitherto  been  brought  against  the 
theory  of  natural  selection,  excepting  three,  which  I 
left  to  be  dealt  with  together  because  they  form  a 
l<^cally  connected  group.  With  a  brief  consideration 
of  these,  therefore,  I  will  bring  this  chapter  to  a  close. 
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The  three  objecti<Mi5  to  which  I  allude  are,  (i)  that 
a  large  proportional  number  of  specific;  as  well  as 
of  higher  taxonomic  characters,  are  seemingly  useless 
characters,  and  therefore  do  not  lend  themselves  to 
explanation  by  the  Darwinian  theory ;  (i)  that  the 
most  general  of  all  specific  characters — viz.  cross- 
infertility  between  allied  species—cannot  possibly 
be  due  to  natural  selection,  as  is  demonstrated  by 
Darwin  himself;  (,<]}  that  the  swamping  effects  of 
free  intercrossing  must  always  render  impossible  by 
natural  selection  alone  any  evolution  of  species  in 
divei^ent  (as  distinguished  from  serial)  lines  of 
change. 

These  three  objections  have  been  urged  from  time 
to  time  by  not  a  few  of  the  most  eminent  botanists 
and  zoologists  of  our  century ;  and  from  one  point 
of  view  I  cannot  myself  have  the  smallest  doubt  that 
the  objections  thus  advanced  are  not  only  valid-  in 
themselves,  but  also  by  far  the  most  formidable 
objections  which  the  theory  of  natural  selection  has 
-  encountered.  From  another  point  of  vie^v,  however, 
I  am  equally  convinced  that  they  all  admit  of  ab- 
solute annihilation.  This  strong  antithesis  arises,  as 
I  have  said,  from  dincrences  of  standpoint,  or  from 
dilTcrences  in  the  view  which  we  take  of  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  itself.  If  we  understand  this  theory 
to  set  forth  natural  selection  as  the  sole  cause  of 
organic  evolution,  then  all  the  above  objections  to  the 
^eory  are  not  merely,  as  already  stated,  valid  and 
formidable,  but  as  I  will  now  add,  logically  insur* 
mountable.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  theory 
to  consist  merely  in  setting  forth  natural  selection  as 
a  factor  of  organic  evolution,  even  although  we  be- 
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lieve  it  to  have  been  the  chief  factor  or  principal  cause, 
all  the  three  objcctioas  in  question  necessarily  vanish. 
For  in  this  case,  even  if  it  be  satisfactorily  proved  that 
the  theory  of  natural  selection  is  unable  to  explain  the . 
three  classes  of  facts  above  mentioned,  the  theoiy  is 
not  thereby  affected :  facts  of  each  and  all  of  these 
classes  may  be  consistently  left  by  the  theory  to  be 
explained  by  causes  other  than  natural  selection — 
whether  these  be  so  far  cajiable  or  incapable  of 
hypothetical  fonnulation.  Thus  it  is  evident  that 
whether  the  three  objections  above  named  are  to 
be  regarded  as  logically  insurmountable  by  the 
theory,  or  as  logically  non-existent  in  respect  to  it, 
depends  simply  upon  the  manner  in  which  thi  theory 
itself  is  stated. 

In  the  next  volume  a  great  deal  more  will  have  to 
be  said  upon  these  matters — especially  with  r^|ard  to 
the  causes  other  than  natural  selection  which  in  my 
opinion  are  capable  of  explaining  these  so-called 
"difficulties."  In  the  present  connexion,  however, 
all  I  have  attempted  to  show  is,  that,  whatever  may 
be  thought  touching  the  supplementary  theories 
whereby  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  facts  of 
inutility,  cross-sterility,  and  non-occurrence  of  free 
intercrossing,  no  one  of  these  facts  is  entitled  to  rank 
as  an  objection  against  the  theory  of  natural  selection, 
unless  we  understand  this  theory  to  claim  an  ex- 
clusive prerogative  in  the  field  of  organic  evolution. 
This,  as  we  have  previoutily  seen,  is  what  Mr.  Wallace 
does  claim  for  it ;  while  on  the  other  hand,  Mr. 
Darwin  expressly — and  even  vehemently— repudiates 
the  claim :  from  which  it  follows  that  all  the  three 
main  objections  against  the  theory  of  natural  sclectioo 
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are  objections  which  vitally  aflect  the  theory  only  as 
it  has  been  stated  and  upheld  by  Wallace  As  the 
theory  has  been  stated  and  upheld  by  Darwin,  all 
these  objection*  are  irrelevant.  This  is  a  fact  which 
I  had  not  myself  pcrcci\-ed  at  the  time  when  I  men- 
tioned these  objections  in  a  paper  entitled  Pkysto- 
Itl^al  Selection,  which  was  published  in  \M6.  The 
discussions  to  which  that  paper  ^vc  rise,  however,  led 
me  to  consider  these  matters  more  closely ;  and 
further  study  of  Darwin's  writings,  with  these  matters 
specially  in  view,  has  led  me  to  see  that  none  of  the 
objections  in  question  are  relevant  to  his  theory,  as 
distinguished  from  that  of  Mr.  Wallace.  This,  I 
acknowledge,  I  ought  to  have  perceived  before  I 
published  the  paper  just  alluded  to  ;  but  in  those 
days  I  had  had  no  occasion  to  follow  out  the  dif- 
ferences between  Darwin  and  Wallace  to  all  their 
consequences,  and  therefore  adopted  the  prevalent 
view  that  their  theories  c^  evolution  were  virtually 
idcnticaL  Now,  however,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
make  it  clear  that  tiie  points  wherein  they  differ 
involve  the  important  consequences  above  set  forth. 
All  these  the  most  formidable  objections  against  the 
theoiy  of  natural  selection  arise  simply  and  solely 
from  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  erroneous  manner  in 
which  the  theoiy  has  been  presented  by  Darwin's 
distinguished  colleague. 

I  have  now  con^dercd,  as  impartially  as  I  can,  all 
the  main  criticisms  and  objections  whicli  have  been 
brought  against  the  theory  of  natural  selcctioa ;  and 
the  result  is  to  show  that,  neither  singly  nor  co!- 
kctively,  are  they  entitled  to  much  weight.^   On  the 
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other  band,  aa  we  have  seen  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
there  is  a  vast  accumulation  of  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  theory.  Hence,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  tlicoty 
has  now  been  accepted  by  all  naturalists,  with  scarKly 
any  one  notable  exception,  as  at  any  rate  the  best 
working  hypothesis  which  has  ever  been  propounded 
whereby  to  explain  the  facts  of  organic  evolution. 
Moreover,  in  the  opinion  of  those  most  competent  to 
judge,  the  theory  is  entitled  to  be  rc^:irded  as  some- 
thing very  much  more  than  a  working  hypothesis : 
it  is  held  to  be  virtually  a  completed  induction,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  proved  exhibition  of  a  general 
law,  whereby  the  causation  of  organic  evolution  ad- 
mils  of  being  in  large  part — if  not  altogether — 
explained. 

Now,  whether  or  not  we  subscribe  to  this  latter 
conclusion  ought,  I  think,  to  depend  upon  what  we 
mean  by  an  explanation  in  the  case  which  is  before 
us.  If  we  mean  only  that,  given  the  large  class  of 
known  facts  and  unknown  causes  which  are  conveni- 
ently summarized  under  the  terms  Heredity  and 
Variability,  then  the  further  facts  of  Struggle  and 
Survival  serve,  in  some  considerable  degree  or 
another,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  adaptive 
evolution,  I  cannot  see  any  room  to  question  that 
the  evidence  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  statement. 
But  it  is  clear  that  by  taking  for  granted  these  great 
(acts  of  Heredity  and  Variability,  we  have  assumed 
the  larger  part  of  the  problem  as.  a  whole.  Or,  more 
correctly,  by  thus  generalizing,  in  a  merely  verbal 
form,  all  the  unknown  causes  which  are  concerned  in 
these  two  great  factors  of  the  process  in  question,  we 
are  not  so  much  as  attempting  t^ekplain  the  pre* 
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cedent  causation  which  serves  aa  a  condition  to  the 
process.  Much  more  than  half  the  battle  would 
already  have  been  won,  had  Darwin's  predecessors 
been  able  to  explain  the  causes  of  Heredity  and 
Variation;  hence  it  is  but  a  very  partial  victory 
whidi  we  have  hitherto  gained  in  our  recent  discovery 
of  the  cflccts  of  Struggle  and  Survival. 

Yet  partial  though  it  lie  in  relation  to  the  whole 
battle,  in  itself,  or  considered  absolutely,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  it  constitutes  the  greatest 
single  vtcttxy  which  has  ever  been  gained  by  the 
science  of  Biology.  For  this  very  reason,  however, 
it  behoves  us  to  consider  all  the  more  carefully  the 
extent  to  which  it  goes.  But  my  discussion  of  this 
matter  must  be  relegated  to  the  next  volume,  where 
I  hope  to  give  abundant  proof  of  the  soundness  of 
Darwin's  judgment  as  conveyed  in  the  words :— **  I 
am  convinced  that  natural  selection  has  been  the  main, 
but  not  the  exclusive,  means  of  modification.'* 
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CHAPTER  X. 

The  Theorv  of  Sexual  Selection,  and 
Concluding  Remarks. 

Although  the  explanatory  value  of  the  Darwinian 
theory  of  natural  selection  is,  as  we  have  now  seen, 
incalculably  great,  it  nevertheless  docs  not  meet  those 
phenomena  of  organic  nature  which  perhaps  more 
than  any  other  attract  the  general  attention,  as  well 
as  the  general  admiration,  of  mankind :  I  mean  all 
that  class  of  phenomena  which  go  to  constitute  the 
Beautiful.  Whatever  value  beauty  as  such  may  have, 
it  clearly  has  not  a  life-preserving  value.  The  goi^eous 
plumage  of  a  peacock,  for  instance,  is  of  no  advantage 
to  the  peacock  in  his  struggle  for  life,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  natural  selection. 
Now  this  fact  of  beauty  in  organic  structures  is  a  fact 
of  wide  generality — almost  as  wide,  indeed,  as  is  the 
fact  of  their  utility.  Mr.  Darwin,  therefore,  suggested 
another  hypothesis  whereby  to  render  a  scientific 
explanation  of  this  fact.  Just  as  by  bis  theory  of 
natural  selection  he  sought  to  explain  the  major  fact 
of  utility,  so  did  he  endeavour  to  explain  the  minor 
fact  of  beau^  by  a  theory  of  what  he  termed  Sexual 
Selection.  ''  * 
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It  is  a  mattrr  of  observation  that  the  higher 
animals  do  not  pair  indiscriminAtely ;  but  that  the 
membcra  of  cither  sex  prefer  those  individuals  of  the 
opposite  sex  which  are  to  them  most  attractive.  It 
is  important  to  understand  in  limine  that  nobody  has' 
ever  attempted  to  challenge  this  statement.  In  other 
words,  it  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  among  many  of 
the  higher  animals  there  literally  and  habitually  occurs 
a  uxual  selection ;  and  this  fact  is  not  a  matter  of 
inference,  hut,  as  I  have  said,  a  matter  of  observation. 
The  inference  only  begins  where,  from  this  observable 
fact,  it  is  argued, — ist,  that  the  sexual  selection  has 
reference  to  an  asthcttc  taste  on  the  part  of  the 
animals  themselves ;  and  2nd,  that,  suppofiing  the 
selection  to  be  determined  by  such  a  taste,  the  cause 
thus  given  is  adequate  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
beauty  which  are  presented  by  these  animals.  I  will 
consider  these  two  points  separately. 

From  the  evidence  which  Darwin  has  collected,  it 
appears  to  me  impossible  to  doubt  that  an  aesthetic 
sense  is  displayed  by  many  birds,  and  not  a  few' 
mammals.  This  of  onirse  docs  not  necessarily  imply 
that  the  standards  til  such  a  sense  arc  the  same  as 
our  own ;  nor  does  it  necessarily  imply  that  there  is 
any  OMXStant  relation  between  such  a  sense  and  high 
levels  of  intelligence  in  other  respects.  In  point  of 
fact,  such  is  certainty  not  the  case,  because  the  best 
evidence  that  we  have  of  an  xsthctic  sense  in  animals 
is  derived  from  birds,  and  not  from  mammals-  The 
most  cogent  cases  to  quote  in  this  connexion  are 
those  of  the  numerous  species  of  birds  which  habi- 
tually adora  their  nests  with  gaily  coloured  feathers, 
wool,  cotton,  or  any  other  gaudy  materials  which  they 
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may  find  lying  about  the  woods  and  fields.  In  many 
cases  a  marked  preference  is  shown  for  particular 
objects — as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Syrian 
nut-hatch,  which  chooses  the  iridescent  wings  of 
insects,  or  that  of  the  great  crested  fly-catcher,  whidi 
similarly  chooses  the  cast-ofT  skins  of  snakes.  But 
no  doubt  the  most  remarkable  of  these  cases  is  that 
of  the  baya-bird  of  Asia,  which  after  having  com- 
pleted its  bottle-shaped  and  chambered  nest  *,  studs  it 
over  with  small  lumps  of  clay,  both  inside  and  out, 
upon  which  the  cock-bird  sticks  fire-flics,  apparently 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  Rccuring  a  brilliantly  decorative 
effect  Other  turds,  such  as  the  hammer-head  of 
Africa,  adorn  the  surroundings  of  their  nests  (which 
are  built  upon  the  ground)  with  shells,  bones,  pieces 
of  broken  glass  and  earthenware,  or  any  objects  of  a 
bright  and  conspicuous  character  which  they  may 
happen  to  find.  The  most  consummate  artists  in  this 
respect  are,  however,  the  bower-birds ;  for  the  species 
of  this  family  construct  elaborate  play-houses  in  the 
form  of  arched  tunnels,  built  of  twigs  upon  the  ground. 
Through  and  around  such  a  tunnel  they  chase  one 
another ;  and  it  is  always  observable  that  not  only  is 
the  floor  paved  with  a  great  collection  of  shells,  bones, 
coloured  stones,  and  any  other  brilliant  objects  which 
they  are  able  to  carry  in  their  beaks,  but  also  that  the 
walls  are  decorated  with  the  most  gaudy  articles 
which  the  birds  can  find.  There  is  one  genus,  in 
Papua,  which  even  goes  so  far  as  to  provide  the 
theatre  with  a  surrounding  gariien.    A  level  piece  of 

■  n*  dutnbcn  Kre  threa  is  nnnibcT.  Tbt  two  spper  onei  ■■• 
occspled  FCtpectiTtly  bjr  lh«  mile  uid  the  iitlini;  female.  Th«  lower 
ooe  (cnw*  M  *  gencnl  lifioj;  raom  wbca  iba  youqfVi  Iwtckcd. 
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grouDd  is  selected  as  a  lute  for  the  building.  The 
latter  is  about  two  feet  high,  and  constructed  round 
the  growing  stalk  of  a  shrub,  which  therefore  serves 
ai  a  central  pillar  to  which  the  frame-work  of  the 
roof  is  attached.  Twigs  are  woven  into  this  frame- 
work until  the  whole  is  rendered  rain-proof.  The  tent 


Fto.  »■.— Tbe  Guden  Itcnrcr-binl  {AmUjnrMi^  tHtma/a  .     Kcitucid 
fron  CtmUiBirA»fl/ewCtiim€aXa'^  iiar.  riic. 

thus  erected  is  about  nine  feet  in  circumference  at  its 
base,  and  presents  a  lai^e  arch  as  an  entrance.  The 
central  pjllar  ii  banked  up  with  moss  at  its  base,  and 
a  gallery  is  built  round  the  interior  of  the  edifice. 
This  gallery  is  decorated  with  flowers,  fruits,  fungi,  &c 
Tbese  are  also  spread  over  the  garden,  which  covers 
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about  the  same  area  as  the  play-house.  The  flowers 
arc  said  to  be  removed  when  they  fade,  while  fresh 
ones  are  gathered  to  supply  their  places.  Thus  the 
garden  is  always  kept  bright  with  flowers,  as  well  as 
with  the  brilliant  green  of  mosses,  which  are  oil- 
lected  and  distributed  io  patches,  resembling  tiny 
lawns. 

Now  these  sundry  cases  alone  seem  to  prove  a  high 
degree  of  the  a:5thetic  sense  as  occurring  among 
birds ;  for,  it  is  needless  to  say,  none  of  the  facts  just 
mentioned  can  be  due  to  natural  selection,  seeing  that 
they  have  00  reference  to  utility,  or  the  preservation 
of  life.  But  if  an  aesthetic  sense  occurs  in  birds,  we 
should  expect,  on  a  priori  grounds,  tliat  it  would 
probably  be  exercised  with  reference  to  the  personal 
appearance  of  the  sexes.  And  this  expectation  is 
fully  realized.  For  it  is  an  observable  fact  that  in 
most  species  of  birds  where  the  mates  are  remarkable 
for  the  brilliancy  of  their  plumage,  not  only  is  this 
brilliancy  most  remarkable  during  the  pairing  season, 
but  at  this  season  also  the  male  birds  take  elaborate 
pains  to  display  thfcir  charms  before  the  females. 
Then  it  is  that  the  peacock  erects  his  tail  to  strut 
round  and  round  the  hens,  taking  care  always  to 
present  to  them  a  front  view,  where  the  coloration  is 
most  gorgeous.  And  the  same  is  true  of  all  other 
gaily  coloured  male  birds.  During  the  pairing 
season  they  actively  compete  with  one  another  in 
exhibiting  thctr  attractiveness  to  the  females ;  and  in 
many  cases  there  .are  added  all  sbrts  of  extraordinary 
antics  in  the  way  of  dancings  and  crowings.  Again, 
ia  the  case  of  all  song-birds,  the  object  of  the  singing 
is  to  {deasc  the  fetnales ;   and  for  this  purpose  the 
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males  rival  one  another  to  the  beit  of  their  musical 
ability. 

Thus  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  courtship 
of  birds  is  a  highly  elaborate  business,  in  which  the 
males  do  their  best  to  surpass  one  another  in  charming 
the  females.  Obviously  the  inference  is  that  the  males 
do  not  take  all  this  trouble  for  nothing  ;  but  that  the 
females  give  their  consent  to  pair  with  the  males 
whose  personal  appearance,  or  whose  voice,  proves  to 
be  the  most  attractive.  But,  if  so,  the  young  of  the 
male  l»rd  who  is  thus  selected  will  inherit  his  superior 
beauty;  and  thus,  in  successive  generations,  a  con- 
tinuous  advance  will  be  made  in  the  beauty  of 
plumage  or  of  song,  as  the  case  may  be, — both  the 
or^n  and  development  of  beauty  in  the  animal  world 
being  thus  supposed  due  to  the  aesthetic  taste  of 
wtimah  themselves. 

Such  it  the  theoiy  of  sexual  selection  in  its  main 
outlines ;  and  with  r^ard  to  it  we  must  b^in  by 
noting  two  things  which  arc  of  most  importance.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  a  theory  wholly  and  completely 
distinct  from  the  theory  of  natural  selection  ;  so  that 
.any  truth  or  error  in  the  one  docs  not  in  the  least 
affect  the  other.  The  second  point  is,  that  there  is 
not  so  great  a  wealth  of  evidence  in  favour  of  sexual 
selection  as  there  is  in  favour  of  natural  selection; 
and,  therefore,  that  while  all  naturalists  nowadays 
accept  natural  selection  as  a  (whether  or  not  t/ic)  cause 
of  adaptive^  useful,  or  life-preserving  structures,  there 
is  no  sudi^  universal — but  only  a  very  general — agree- 
ment with  reference  to  sexual  selection  as  a  cause 
'cS  deooiattve,.  beautiful,  or  life-embellishing  struc- 
tures.   Nevertheless,  the  evidence  in  UlVWU  of  sexual 
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selection  u  both  large  in  amount  and  masuve.  in 
weight 

Our  consideration  of  this  evidence  will  bring  us  to 
the  second  division  of  our  subject,  as  previously  marked 
out  for  discussion — namely,  panting  that  an  aesthetic 
•ensc  occurs  in  certain  lai^e  divisions  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  what  is  the  proof  that  such  a  sense  is  a 
cause  of  the  t>eauty  which  is  presented  by  the  animals 
in  question  7 

Before  proceeding  to  state  this  proof,  however,  it 
is  desirable  to  observe  that  under  the  theory  of  sexual 
'  selection  Darwin  has  included  two  esscntiallydiffcrcnt 
classes  of  facts.  For  besides  the  large  class  of  facts 
to  which  I  have  thus  fat  been  alluding, — i.e.  the  cases 
where  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  differ  from  one 
another  in  respect  of  ornamentation, — there  \i  another 
class  of  facts  equally  important,  namely,  the  cases 
where  the  two  sexes  of  the  same  species  differ  from 
one  another  in  respect  of  size,  strength,  and  the 
possession  of  natural  weapons,  such  as  spurs,  horns, 
&c.  In  most  of  these  cases  it  is  the  males  which 
arc  thus  superiorly  endowed  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
observation  that  in  all  cases  where  they  arc  so  en- 
dowed they  use  their  superior  strength  and  natural 
weapons  for  fighting  together,  in  order  to  secure 
possession  of  the  females.  Hence  results  what  Mr. 
Darwin  has  called  the  Law  of  Battle  between  males 
of  the  same  species ;  and  this  law  of  battle  he  includes 
under  his  theory  of  sexual  selection.  But  it  is  evident 
that  the  principle  which  is  operative  in  the  law  of 
battle  differs  from  the  principle  which  is  concerned  in 
the  fiM-m  of  sexual  selection  that  has  to  do  with 
embellishmeat,  and  consequent  charm.  '^The  law  of 
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battle,  in  fact,  more  nearly  approaches  the  law  of 
natural  selection ;  seeing  that  it  expresses  the  natural 
advantages  of  brute  force  in  the  struggling  of  rival 
animals,  and  so  frequently  results  in  death  of  flu  lest 
fitted,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  failure  to  propa- 
gate. Now  against  this  doctrine  of  the  law  of  battle, 
and  the  consequences  to  which  it  leads  in  the  superior 
fighting  powers  of  male  animals,  no  objection  has 
been  raised  in  any  quarter.  It  is  only  with  regard  to 
the  other  aspect  of  the  theory  of  sexual  selection — 
or  that  which  is  concerned  with  the  superior  em* 
bellishmcnt  of  male  animals— that  any  difference  of- 
opinion  obtains.  I  will  now  proceed  to  give  the 
main  arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  question, 
beginning  with  a  risumioi  the  evidences  in  favour  of 
sexual  selection. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  secondary  sexual 
characters  of  the  embellishing  kind,  are  so  generally 
restricted  to  the  male  sex  in  itself  seems  to  constitute 
very  cogent  proof  that,  in  some  way  or  another,  such 
diaiactcrs  are  connected  with  the  part  which  is  played 
by  the  male  in  the  act  of  propagation.  Moreover, 
secondary  sexual  characters  of  this  kind  are  of  quite 
as  general  occurrence  as  are  those  of  the  other  kind 
which  have  to  do  with  ri\'alry  in  battle  ;  and  the  former 
are  usually  of  the  more  elaborate  description.  There- 
fore, as  there  is  no  doubt  that  secondary  sexual  char- 
acters of  the  one  order  have  an  immediate  purpose  to 
serve  in  the  act  of  propagation,  we  arc  by  this  close 
anal<^^  confirmed  in  our  surmise  that  secondary  sexual 
characters  of  the  other,  and  still  more  elaborate,  order 
are  likewise  so  concerned.  Moreover.this  view  of  their 
meaning  becomes  still  further  strengthened  when  we 
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take  into  considenlion  the  following  facts.  Namely, 
(a)  secondary  sexual  characters  of  the  cmbcllishJag 
kind  are,  as  a  rule,  developed  only  at  maturity;  and 
most  frequently  durmg  only  a  part  of  the  year,  which 
is  iitvariaify  the  breeding  season  :  (i)  they  arc  always 
more  or  less  seriously  affected  by  emasculation:  (c) 
they  arc  always,  and  only,  di5[)la)'cd  in  perfection 
during  the  act  of  courtship  :  (d)  then,  however,  they  arc 
displayed  with  the  most  elaborate  pains ;  yet  always. 
and  only,  before  the  female* :  (t)  they  appear,  at  all 
events  in  many  cases,  to  have  the  effect  of  charming 
the  females  into  a  performance  of  the  sexual  act; 
while  it  is  certain  that  in  many  cases,  both  among 
quadrupeds  and  birds,  individuals  of  the  one  sex  are 
capable  of  feeling  a  strong  antipathy  against,  or  a  strong 
preference  for,  certain  individuals  of  the  op;)ositc  sex. 
Such  are  the  main  lines  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the 
theoryof  sexual  selection.  And  although  it  is  enough 
that  some  of  them  should  be  merely  stated  as  above 
in  order  that  their  immense  significance  sliould  be- 
come apparent,  in  the  case  of  others-a  bare  statement 
is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  More  especially  is 
tliis  the  case  as  regards  rhc  enormous  profusion,  variety, 
and  elaboration  of  sexually- cmbcllisliing  characters 
which  occur  in  birds  and  mammals — not  to  mention 
several  divisions  of  Arthropoda;  tt^cthcr  with  the 
extraordinary  amount  of  trouble  which,  in  a  no  less 
extraordinary  number  of  different  ways,  is  taken  by 
the  male  animals  to  display  their  embellishments 
before  the  females.  And  even  in  many  cases  wl-.cre 
to  our  eyes  there  is  no  particular  embellishment  to 
display,  the  process  of  courtship  consists  in  such  an 
elab<»ate  perfonnaace  of  dancings,  -struttinga^  and 
c  c  a 
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attitudinixings  that  it  ts  scarcely  possible  to  doubt  their 
object  is  to  incite  the  opposite  sex.    Here,  for  instance, 


FlO.  IM. — Cooittbip  oT  Spidcn.  A  few  example*  of  hhiw  of  the 
■ttitndc*  adopted  bjdilleKiit  qxckiof  malawbcii  apptoacbioE  tbdr 
iedule*.    (After  PcdUua.) 

■  is  a  series  of  drawings  illustrating  the  courtship  of 
spiden.    I  cboose  this  case  as  an  example,  partly 
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Fie.  (>}.— CoaiUUp  of  SfMJcn.  Coatinutd  rion  >'i{.  ijj,  limiUilf 
■howini;  iomt  of  the  MlitBdei  of  appniMb  adopted  bf  aalc>  Of  fK 
Mber  diflcnU  ipado.    (AAcr  Pcckham.)         ■    ^ 
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because  it  i«  the  one  which  has  been  published  nKat 
rcceatly,  and  partly  because  it  is  of  particular  interest 
as  occurring  so  low  down  in  the  toologlcal  scale.  I 
am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peckham 
for  pcimission  to  reproduce  these  few  selected  drawings 
from  thdr  very  admirable  work,  which  is  published  by 
the  Natural  History  Society  of  Wisconsin,  U.S.  It  is 
evident  at  a  glance  that  all  these  elaborate,  and  to  our 
eyes  ludicrous,  performances  arc  more  suggestive  of 
incitation  than  of  any  other  imaginable  purpose.  And 
this  view  of  the  matter  is  strongly  corroborated  by 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  most  brightly  coloured  parts  of 
the  male  spiders  which  are  most  obtruded  upon  the 
notice  of  the  female  by  these  peculiar  attitudes— in 
just  the  same  way  as  is  invariably  the  case  in  the 
analogous  phenomena  of  courtsliip  among  birds, 
insects,  &c 

But  so  great  is  the  mass  of  material  which  Darwin 
has  collected  in  proof  of  all  the  points  mentioned  in 
the  (ongoing  paragraph,  that  to  attempt  anything 
in  the  way  of  an  epitome  would  really  be  to  damage 
its  evidential  force.  Therefore  1  deem  it  best  simply 
to  refer  to  it  as  it  stands  in  his  Descent  of  Man, 
concluding,  as  he  concludes, — ^"This  surprising  uni- 
formity in  the  laws  regulating  the  differences  between 
the  sexes  in  so  many  and  •such  widely  separated 
classes  is  intelligible  if  wc  admit  the  action  throughout 
all  the  higher  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom  of  one 
common  cause,  namely,  sexual  selection  " ;  while,  as 
he  might  well  have  added,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
that  all  the  large  classes  of  facts  which  an  admisMon  of 
this  common  cause  serves  to  explain,  can  ever  admit 
of  being  rendered  intell^ible  by  any  other  tbeoiy.  ' 
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We  may  next  proceed  to  consider  the  objections 
which  have  been  brought  against  the  thcoiy  of  sexual 
■election.  And  this  is  virtually  the  same  thii^r  as 
saying  that  we  may  now  consider  Mr.  Wallace's  views 
upon  the  subject 

Reserving  for  subsequent  consideration  the  most 
general  of  these  objections — namely,  that  at  best  the 
theory  can  only  apply  to  the  more  intelligent  animals, 
and  so  must  necessarily  fail  to  explain  the  phenomena 
of  beauty  in  the  less  intelligent,  or  in  the  non- 
intelligent,  as  well  as  in  all  species  of  plants — we  may 
take  seriatim  the  other  objections  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Wallace,  arc  sufficient  to  dispose  of  the  theory 
even  as  regards  the  higher  animals. 

In  the  6rst  place,  he  argues  that  the  principal 
cause  of  the  greater  brilliancy  of  male  animals  in 
general,  and  of  male  birds  in  particular,  is  that  they 
do  not  so  much  stand  in  need  of  protection  arising 
from  concealment  as  15  the  case  with  their  respective 
females.  Consequently  natural  selection  is  not  ao 
active  in  repressing  brilliancy  of  colour  in  the  males, 
or,  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  is  more  active 
in  "  repressing  in  the  female  those  bright  colours 
which  are  normally  produced  in  both  sexes  by  general 
laws." 

Next,  he  argues  that  -not  only  does  natural  selection 
thus  exercise  a  negative  influence  in  passively  per- 
mitting more  heightened  colour  to  appear  in  the 
males,  but  even  exercises  a  positive  influence  in 
actively  promoting  its  development  in  the  males, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  actively  repressing  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  females.  For  heightened  colour,  he 
says,  is  correbted  with  health  and  vigour;  andasthere 
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can  be  no  doubt  that  healthy  and  v^rous  birds  best 
provide  for  their  young,  natural  selection,  by  always 
placing  its  premium  on  health  and  vigour  in  the  males, 
thus  also  incidentally  promotes,  through  correlated 
growth,  their  superior  coloration. 

Again,  with  r^ard  to  the  display  which  is  practised 
by  male  turds,  and  which  constitutes  the  strongest 
of  all  Mr.  Darwin's  arguments  in  favour  of  sexual 
selection,  Mr.  Wallace  points  out  that  there  is  no 
evidence  <A  the  females  being  in  any  way  affected 
thereby.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ar^rucs  that  this 
display  may  be  due  merely  to  general  excitement; 
and  be  lays  stress  upon  the  more  special  fact  that 
moveable  feathers  are  habitually  erected  under  the 
influence  of  anger  and  rivalry,  in  order  to  make  the 
bird  look  more  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  antago- 
nists. 

Furthermore,  he  adduces  the  consideration  that, 
even  if  the  females  are  in  any  way  affected  by  colour 
and  its  display  on  the  part  of  the  males,  and  if,  there- 
fore, sexual  selection  be  conceded  a  true  principle  in 
theory,  still  we  must  remember  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  can  only  operate  in  so  far  as  it  is  allowed  to 
operate  by  natural  selection.  Now,  according  to  Mr. 
Wallace,  natural  selection  must  wholly  neutralize  any 
such  supposed  influence  of  sexual  selection.  For, 
unless  the  survivors  in  the  general  stru^le  for  cxisr 
tencc  happen  to  be  thtrae  which  are  also  the  most 
Mghly  ornamented,  natural  selection  must  neutralise 
and  destroy  any  influence  that  may  be  exerted  by 
fiemale  selection.  But  obviously  the  chances  against 
the  otherwise  best  fitted  males  happening  to  be  like- 
wise the  most  highly  ornamented  must  bo  many  to 
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one,  unless,  as  Wallace  supposes,  there  is  some  cor- 
relation between  embellishment  and  general  perfection, 
in  which  case,  as  he  points  out,  the  theory  of  sexual 
selecticm  lapses  altogether,  and  becomes  but  a  special 
case  of  natural  selection. 

Once  more,  Mr.  Wallace  argues  that  the  evidence 
collected  by  Mr.  Darwin  himself  proves  that  each  bird 
finds  a  mate  under  any  circumstances'- a  general  fact 
which  in  itself  must  quite  neutralize  any  effect  of 
sexual  selection  of  colour  or  ornament,  since  the  less 
highly  coloured  birds  would  be  at  no  disadvantage  as 
r^ards  the  leaving  of  healthy  progeny. 

Lastly,  he  urges  the  high  improbability  that  through 
thousands  of  generations  all  the  females  of  any  par- 
ticular species — possibly  spread  over  an  enormous 
area — should  uniformly  and  always  have  displayed 
exactly  the  same  taste  with  respect  to  every  detail  of 
colour  to  be  presented  by  the  males. 

Now,  without  any  question,  we  have  here  a  most 
powerful  array  of  objections  against  the  theory  of 
sexual  selection.  Each  of  them  is  ably  developed  by 
Mr.  Wallace  himself  in  his  work  on  Tropical  Naturt  \ 
and  although  I  have  here  space  only  to  state  them  in 
the  most  abbreviated  of  possible  forms,  I  think  it  will 
be  apparent  how  formidable  these  objections  appear. 
Unfortunatelytlicwork  in  which  they  are  mainly  pre- 
sented was  published  several  years  after  the  second 
edition  of  the  Descent  0/  Mait^  so  that  Mr.  Darwin 
never  had  a  suitable  opportunity  of  replying.  But,  if 
he  had  had  such  an  opportunity,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
it  seems  that  his  reply  would  have  been  more  or  less 
as  follows. 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wallace  fails -to  distinguish 
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between  brilliancy  and  ornamentation — or  between 
colour  as  merely  "  heightened,"  and  as  distinctively 
decorative.  Yet  there  is  obviously  the  greatest  pos- 
sible difference  between  these  two  things.  We  may 
readily  Plough  admit  that  a  mere  heightening  of  al- 
ready existing  coloration  is  likely  enough — at  all 
events  in  many  cases — to  accompany  a  general  increase 
of  vigour,  and  therefore  that  natural  selection,  by  pro- 
moting the  latter,  may  also  incidentally  promote  the 
former,  in  cases  where  brilliancy  is  not  a  source  of 
danger.  But  clearly  this  is  a  widclydiffercntthingfrom 
showing  that  not  only  a  general  brilliancy  of  colour , 
but  also  t/u  partieular  disposition  of  colours,  in  the 
form  of  ornamental  patterns,  can  thus  be  accounted 
for  by  natural  selection.  Indeed,  it  is  exprcjuly  in 
order  to  account  for  the  occurrence  of  such  ornamental 
patterns  that  Mr.  Darwin  constructed  his  theory  of 
sexual  selection ;  and  therefore,  by  thus  virtually 
ignoring  the  only  facts  which  that  theory  endeavours 
to  explain,  Mr.  Wallace  is  not  really  criticizing  the 
theory  at  atL  By  representing  that  the  theory  has  to 
do  only  with  brilliancy  of  colour,  as  distinguished 
.from  disposition  of  colours,  he  is  going  off  upon  a 
false  issue  which  has  never  really  been  raised '.  Look, 
for  example,  at  a  peacock's  tatt  No  doubt  it  is  suf- 
ficiently brilliant ;  but  far  more  remarkable  than  its 
brilliancy  is  its  elaborate  pattern  on  the  one  hand,  and 
its  enormous  size  on  the  other.  There  is  no  conceiv- 
able reason  why  mere  briUiancy  of  colour,  as  an  ac- 
odental  concomitant  of  general  vigour,  should  have 
nm  into  so  extraordinary,  so  elaborate^  and  so  beau- 
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tiful  a  design  of  colours-  Moreover,  this  dcMgn  ii  only 
unfolded  when  the  tail  is  erected,  and  the  tail  is  not 
erected  in  battle  (as  Mr.  Wallace's  theory  of  the 
erectile  function  in  feathers  would  require),  but  in 
courtship ;  obviously,  therefore,  the  purpose  of  the 
pattern,  so  to  speak,  is  correlated  with  the  act  of 
courtship — it  being  only  then,  in  fact,  that  the  general 
purjXMe  of  the  whole  structure,  as  well  as  the  more 
special  purpose  of  the  pattern,  becomes  revealed.  * 
Lastly,  the  fact  of  this  whole  structure  being  so  lai^e, 
entailing  not  only  a  great  amount  of  physiological 
material  in  its  production,  but  also  of  physiolt^ical 
energy  in  carrying  about  such  a  weight,  as  well  as  of 
increased  danger  from  impeding  locomotion  and  in- 
viting capture — all  this  is  obviously  incompatible  with 
the  supposition  of  the  peacock's  tail  having  been  pro- 
duced by  natural  selection.  And  such  a  case  does 
nbt  stand  alone.  There  arc  mullitudcs  of  other  in- 
stances  of  ornamcnul  structures  imposing  a  drain 
upon  the  vital  energies  of  their  possessors,  without 
conferring  any  compensating  benefit  from  a  utilitanan 
point  of  view.  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  without  any 
exception,  such  structures  are  ornamental  structures 
which  present  a  plain  and  obvious  reference  to  the 
relationship  of  the  sexes.  Therefore  it  becomesalmost 
impossible  to  doubt — first,  that  they  exist  for  the  sake 
of  ornament ;  and  next,  that  the  ornament  exists  on 
account  of  that  relationship.  If  such  structures  were 
due  merely  to  a  superabundance  of  energy,  as  Mr.  . 
Wallace  supposes,  not  only  ought  they  to  have  been 
kept  down  by  the  economizing  influence  of  ikatural 
selection  ;  but  we  can  see  no  reason,  dtfaer  why  they 
sliould  be  so  highly  ornamental  on  the  one  hand,  or 
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so  exclusively  related  to  the  sexual  relationship  on  the 
other. 

Finally,  we  must  take  notice  of  the  fact  that  where 
peculiar  ttnuluret  are  concerned  for  purposes  of  dis- 
play in  courtship,  the  tlaboratum  <ii  these  structures  is 
often  no  less  remarkable  than  that  of  patterns  where 
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14 — The  Ikll-liinl  {Ckatrnfrhpukiit  mitVHt.  \  lUUral  uic). 
Dnwn  frooi  nature  {K,  Ctll.  Surg.  Mm.'.  In  lb«  iln)«in|;  of  tlie 
uIhU  male  the  omamenut  appcnilice  it  rrptncniol  In  It*  inflaicd 
eooililion,  dsrinc  coorliliip ;  in  ibe  itrawini;  of  tb«  yoBns  qmIb  U  ia 
ibown  1b  ila  Saodd  coodiliaa. 

_  colours  are  thus  concerned.  Take,  for  example,  the  case 
of  the  Bell-bird,  which  I  select  from  an  innumerable 
number  of  instances  that  might  be  mentioned  because, 
while  giving  a  verbal  description  of  this  animal, 
Darwin  does  not  supply  a  pictorial  representation 
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thereof.  The  bird,  which  lives  in  South  America,  hai 
I  very  loud  and  peculiar  call,  that  can  be  heard  at  a 
distance  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  female  is  dusky- 
green  ;  but  the  adult  male  is  a  beautiful  white,  cx- 
ceptji^  the  extraordinary  structure  with  which  we 
are  at  present  concerned.    Tliis  is  a  tube  about  three 


Ktc.  1*5- — C.  Iricmitnteiitatta,  J  naionl  Mie.  Copied  ftora  llic  /*«. 
Tbc  onMOKnitl  >ppcDdi|^  of  the  m*lc  ftn  rciMvKnml  in  a  putly 
inflated  condiiion. 

inches  long,  which  rises  from  the  base  of  the  beak. 
It  is  jet  black,  and  dotted  over  with  small  downy 
feathers.  The  tube  is  closed  at  the  top,  but  its  cavity 
communicates  with  the  palate,  and  thus  the  whole 
admits  of  being  inflated  from  within,  when,  of  course, 
it  stands  erect  as  represented  in  one  of  the  two  draw- 
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ings.  When  not  thus  inflated,  it  bangs  down,  aa 
shown  in  the  second  figure,  which  represents  the 
plumage  of  a  young  male.    (Fig.  104.) 

In  another  species  oTthe  genus  there  are  three  of  these 
ap[)cndage5 — the  tivo  additional  ones  being  mounted 
on  the  corners  of  the  mouth.  (Fig.  la,;.)  In  all  species 
of  the  genus  (four  in  number)  the  tubes  are  inflated 
during  courtship,  and  therefore  perform  the  function 
of  sexual  embellishments.  Now  the  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  attention  is,  that  so  specialized  and  mor- 
'  phologically  elaborate  a  structure  cannot  be  r<^ardcd 
as  merely  adventitious.  It  must  have  been  developed 
by  some  definite  cause,  acting  through  a  long  series  of 
generations;  And  as  no  other  function  can  be  as- 
signed to  it  than  that  of  charming  the  female  when  it 
is  erected  in  courtship,  the  peculiarity  of  form  and 
mechanism  which  it  presents — like  the  elaboration  of 
patterns  in  cases  where  colour  only  is  concerned — 
virtually  compels  us  to  reco;;nise  in  sexual  selection 
the  only  conceivable  cause  of  its  production. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  that  Mr.  Wallace's  main 
objection  falls  to  the  ground.  Passing  on  to  hb  sub- 
ndiary  objections,  I  do  not  see  much  weight  in  his 
merely  nt^tive  difficjltyasto  there  being  an  absence 
of  cx'tdence  upon  hen  birds  being  charmed  by  the 
plumage,  or  the  voice,  of  their  consorts.  For,  on  the 
one  hand,  it  is  not  very  safe  to  infer  what  sentiments 
may  be  in  the  niind  of  a  hen ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  what  motive  can  be  in  the 
mind  of  a  cock,  other  than  that  of  making  himself 
attractive,  when  he  performs  his  various  antics,  displays 
his  ornamental  plumes,  or  sings  bis  melodious  songs. 
Considerations  somewhat'  analogous  apply  to  the 
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difficulty  of  supposing  so  much  similarity  and  con- 
stancy of  taste  on  the  part  of  female  animals  as  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  undoubtedly  requires.  Altliough  we 
know  very  little  about  the  psychology  of  the  lower 
animals,  we  do  observe  in  many  cases  that  small 
details  of  mental  organization  arc  often  wonderfully 
constant  and  uniform  throughout  all  members  of  a 
species,  even  where  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any 
utility  as  a  cause. 

Again,  as  regards  the  objection  that  each  bird  finds 
a  mate  under  any  circumstances,  wc  have  here  an 
obvious  begging  of  the  whole  question.  That  every 
feathered  Jack  should  find  a  feathered  Jill  is  i>crhaps 
what  we  might  have  antecedently  expected ;  but  when 
we  meet  with  innumerable  instances  of  ornamental 
plumes,  melodious  songs,  and  the  rest,  as  so  many 
witnesses  to  a  process  of  sexual  selection  having 
always  been  in  operation,  it  becomes  irrational  to  ex- 
clude such  evidence  on  account  of  our  antecedent 
prepossessions. 

There  remains  the  objection  that  the  principles  of 
natural  selection  must  necessarily  swallow  up  those  of* 
sexual  selection.  And  this  consideration,  I  doubt 
not,  Ires  at  the  root  of  all  Mr.  Wallace's  opposition  to 
the  supplementary  tlieory  of  sexual  selection.  He  is 
sclf-consistcnt  in  refusing  .to  entertain  the  evidence  of 
sexual  selection,  on  the  ground  of  his  antecedent  per- 
suasion that  in  the  great  drama  of  evolution  there  is 
no  possible  standing-ground  for  any  other  actor  than 
that  which  appears  in  the  person  of  natural  selection. 
But  here,  again,  wc  must  refuse  to  allow  any  merely 
antecedent  presumption  to  blind  our  eyes  to  the 
aauai  evidence  of  other  agencies  having  co-operated 
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with  natural  selection  in  producing  the  observed  results. 
And,  as  regards  the  particular  case  now  before  us,  I 
think  I  have  shown,  as  far  as  space  will  permit,  that 
in  the  phenomena  of  decorative  colouring  (as  distin- 
guished from  merely  brilliant  colouring),  of  melodious 
:  song  (as  distinguished  from  merely  tuneless  cries),  of 
enormous  arborescent  antlers  (as  distinguished  from 
merely  offensive  weapons),  and  so  forth — I  say  that  in 
all  these  phenomena  we  have  phenomena  which  can- 
not  possibly  be  explained  by  the  theory  of  natural 
selection ;  and,  further,  that  if  they  arc  to  be  explained 
at  all,  this  can  only  be  done,  so  far  as  we  can  at 
present  sec,  by  Mr.  Darwin's  supplementary  theory  of 
sexual  sdcction. 

I  have  now  briefly  answered  all  Mr.  Wallace's 
objections  to  this  supplementary  theory,  and,  as  pre- 
viously remarked,  I  feci  pretty  confident  that,  at  all 
events  in  the  main,  the  answer  is  such  as  Mr.  Darwin 
would  himself  have  supplied,  had  there  been  a  third 
edition  of  his  work  upon  the  subject  At  all  events, 
be  this  as  it  may,  we  arc  happily  in  possession  of  un- 
questionable evidence  that  he  believed  all  M  r.  Wallace's 
dttjections  to  admit  of  fully  satisfactory  answers.  For 
his  very  last  words  to  sdcncc — read  only  a  few  hours 
before  his  death  at  a  meeting  of  the  Zoological 
Society— were : 

I  may  pcrfaapi  be  here  permitted  to  tay  that,  after  having 
careAiUy  weighed,  to  ihc  belt  of  my  ability,  the  various  argu- 
nenu  whidi  have  been  advanced  against  the  princi}dQ  ctf  sexual 
iflfitiwi,  I  remain  finnly  coovinced  of  iti  truth  ', 

'  Since  the  above  cxpcwtioa  of  the  theory  of  ms*)  leltdloii  wat 
wiiUcn,  Hi.  Poyllon  hu  pobliihed  Ui  4rori[  oa  the  Ctlturt  *f  AaimBlt. 
Vm  thoe  RftndBGM  «mm  qC  the  illtttntioM  which  occar  in  Mr.  aad 
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Concluding  Remarks, 

I  will  now  conclude  this  chapter,  and  with  it  the 
present  volume,  by  ofTering  a  few  general  remarks  on 
what  may  be  termed  the  philosophical  relations  of 
Darwinian  doctrine  to  the  facts  of  adaptation  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  those  of  beauty  on  the  other.  Of 
course  we  arc  all  aware  that  before  the  days  of  this 
doctrine  the  facts  of  adaptation  in  oi^anic  nature  were 
taken  to  constitute  the  clearest  possible  evidence  of 
special  design,  on  account  of  the  wonderful  mechanisms 
which  they  everywhere  displayed  ;  while  the  facts  of 
beauty  were  taken  aa  constituting  no  less  conclusive 
evidence  of  the  quality  of  such  special  design  as 
beneficent,  not  to  say  artistic  But  now  that  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  appears  to  have  explained 
scientifically  the  former  class  of  facts  by  its  theory  of 
natural  selection,  and  the  latter  class  of  facts  by  its 
theory  of  sexual  selection,  we  may  fitly  conclude  this 
brief  exposition  of  the  doctrine  as  a  whole  by  consi- 
dering what  influence  such  naturalistic  explanations 
may  fairly  be  taken  to  exercise  upon  the  older,  or 
super-naturalistic,  interpretations. 

To  begin  with  the  facts  of  adaptation,  we  must 
first  of  ^1  observe  that  the  Darwinian  doctrine  is 
immediately  concerned  with  these  facts  only  in  so  far 

MrL  Fcclchnni'i  woik  od  StnuU  Stliclitn  i 
i.p|>ropriate  desmptloai.  ThiTcfoiie,  while  r 
I  hive  vithdriwQ  017  own  dcicriplioii*. 

t&x,  PooltoQ  bi)  atio  ia  hii  book  npplied  a  r/tumi  at  the  u^neoti 
lor  tnd  Bgitiiiit  ibc  ihcoff  of  Kxud  leleclioo  in  gencnl.  OT  eoune  in 
neiri7  all  mpeeu  Ihii  corrMpoad*  viLh  the  rimmi  which  U  ei*en  In 
ibe  bngoing  pace*;  bat  I  have  left  the  latter  a*  it  wai  oncinalljr 
written,  becauae  all  Ihe  critical  part  u  reptodaced  Mriatim  from  a 
review  nf  Mr.  Wallace*!  Darwiniim,  ol  a  dale  itlU  euUer  ibaa  that  of 
Ut.  Fooltott'a  book— via.  C*tritmfmrj  Xnum/Aagut,  iBSj^ 
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as  they  occur  in  oi^nk  nature.  With  the  adapta- 
tions^—if  they  can  properly  be  so  called — which  occur 
in  all  the  rest  of  nature,  and  which  go  to  constitute  the  ' 
Cosmos  as  a  whole  so  wondrous  a  spectacle  of 
universal  law  and  perfect  order,  this  doctrine  is  but 
indirectly  concerned.  Nevertheless,  it  is  of  course 
fundamentally  concerned  with  them  to  the  extent  that 
it  seeks  to  bring  the  phciomena  of  organic  nature  into 
line  with  those  of  inoi^nic ;  and  therefore  to  show 
that  wiiatcvcr  view  we  may  severally  take  as  to  the 
kind  of  causatiM)  which  is  energizing  in  the  latter  we 
must  now  extend  to  the  former.  This  is  usually 
expressed  by  saying  that  the  theory  of  evolution  by 
natural  selection  is  a  mechanical  theory.  It  endea- 
vours to  comprise  all  the  facts  of  adaptation  in  organic 
nature  under  the  same  category  of  explanation  as 
those  which  occur  in  inoi^nic  nature — that  is  to 
say,  under  the  category  of  physicAl,  or  ascertainable, 
causation.  Indeed,  unless  the  theory  has  succeeded 
in  doing  this,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  doing  anything — 
beyond  making  a  great  noise  in  the  world.  If  Mr. 
Darwin  has  not  discovered  a  new  mechanical  cause  in 
the  selection  principle,  his  labour  has  been  worse  than 
in  vain. 

Now,  without  unduly  repeating  what  has  already 
been  said  in  Chapter  VIII,  I  may  remark  that,  what- 
ever we  may  each  think  of  the  measure  of  succes; 
which  has  thus  far  attended  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  in  explaining  the  facts  of  adaptation,  we  ought 
all  to  agree  that^  considered  as  a  matter  of  general 
reasoning,  the  theory  does  certainly  refer  to  a  vera 
-eoHsa  of  a  strictly  physical  kind ;  and,  therefore,  that 
DO  excepti<ui  can  be  taken  to  the  theory  in  this  respect 
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on  grounds  of  ^fi;.  If  the  theory  in  this  respect  is  to 
be  attacked  at  all,  it  can  only  be  on  grounds  olfael—* 
namely,  by  arguing  that  the  cause  does  not  occur  in 
nature,  or  that,  if  it  docs,  its  importance  has  been  exag- 
gcratcd  by  the  theory.  Even,  however,  if  the  latter 
proposition  should  ever  be  proved,  we  may  now  be 
virtually  certain  that  the  only  result  would  be  the  rele- 
gation of  all  the  residual  phenomena  of  adaptation  to 
other  causes  of  the  physical  order — whether  known  or 
unknown.  Hence;  as  far  as  the  matter  of  priacipfe  is 
concerned,  we  may  definitely  conclude  that  the  great 
naturalistic  movement  of  our  century  has  already 
brought  all  the  phenomena  of  adaptation  in  organic 
nature  under  precisely  the  same  category  of  mccha* 
nical  causation,  as  »milar  movements  in  previous 
centuries  have  brought  all  the  known  phenomena  of 
inorganic  nature :  the  only  question  that  remains  for 
solution  is  the  strictly  scientific  question  touching  the 
particular  causes  of  the  mechanical  order  which  have 
been  at  work. 

So  much,  then,  for  the  phenomena  of  adaptation. 
Turning  next  to  those  of  beauty,  we  have  already  seen 
that  the  theory  of  sexual  selection  stands  to  these  in 
precisely  the  same  relation  as  the  theory  of  natural 
selection  does  to  those  of  adaptation.  In  other  words, 
it  supplies  a  physical  explanation  of  them  ;  because, 
as  far  as  our  present  purposes  are  concerned,  it  may 
be  taken  for  granted,  or  for  thesake  of  argument,  that 
inasmuch  as  psycholc^ical  elements  enter  into  the 
question  the  cerebral  basis  which  they  demand  involves 
a  physical  side. 

There  is,  moreover,  this  further  point  of  resemblance 

between  the  two  theories :  neither  6f  them  has  any 
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Kference  to  inorganic  nature.  Therefore,  with  the 
diarm  or  the  loveliness  of  landscapes,  of  earth  and  sea 
and  sky,  of  pebbles,  crystals,  and  so  forth,  we  have  at 
present  nothing  to  do.  How  it  is  that  so  many  inani- 
oute  objects  are  invested  with  bcapty— why  it  is  that 
beauty  attaches  to  architecture,  music,  poetry,  and 
many  other  things-  these  arc  questions  which  do  not 
specially  concern  the  bio]<^ist.  If  they  are  ever  to 
receive  any  satisfactory,  explanation  in  terms  of 
natural  causation, this  must  be  furnished  at  the  hands 
of  the  psychologist.  It  may  be  pos»ble  for  him  to 
•how,  more  satisfactorily  than  hitherto,  that  all  beauty, 
whenever  and  wherever  it  occurs,  is  literally  "  in  the 
Qrcflof  the  beholder";  orlhat  objectively  considered, 
there  ts  no  such  thing  as  beauty.  It  may  be — and  in 
my  opinion  it  probnbly  is~  purely  an  affair  of  the 
percipient  mind  itself,  depending  on  the  association  of 
ideas  with  pleasure-giving  objects.  This  association 
may  well  lead  to  a  liking  for  such  objects,  and  so  to  the 
formation  of  what  is  known  as  aesthetic  feeling  with 
rcgai^  to  them.  Moreover,  be.iuty  of  inanimate  nature 
must  be  an  affair  of  the  percipient  mind  itself,  unless 
-  there  be  a  creating  intelligence  with  organs  of  sense 
and  ideals  of  beauty  similar  to  our  own.  And,  apart 
from  any  deeper  considerations,  this  latter  possibility  is 
scarcely  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  a  probability,  looking 
to  the  immense  diversities  in  those  ideals  among  dif- 
ferent  races  of  mankind  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
sdentific  problem  which  is  presented  by  the  fact  of 
SMthetic  feeling,  even  if  it  is  ever  to  be  satisfactorily 
solved,  is  a  problem  which,  as  already  remarked,  must 
be  dealt  with  by  psycho!ogists.  As  biologists  we  have 
umply  to  accept  this  feelii^  as  a  fact,  and  to  a>nsider 
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how,  out  of  such  8  feeling  as  *  cause,  the  beaut/  of 
oiifanic  nature  may  have  followed  as  an  effect 

Now  wc  have  already  seen  how  the  theory  of  sexual 
selection  supposes  this  to  have  happened.  But 
^aiast  this  theory  a  formidable  objection  arises,  and 
one  which  I  have  thought  !t  best  to  reserve  for  treat- 
ment in  this  place,  because  it  serves  to  show  the 
principal  difference  between  Mr.  Darwin's  two  great 
generalizations,  considered  as  generalizations  in  the 
way  of  mechanical  theory.  For  while  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  extends  equally  throughout  the  whole 
range  of  organic  nature,  the  theory  of  sexual  selcctinn 
has  but  a  comparatively  restricted  scope,  which,  more- 
over, is  but  vaguely  defined.  For  it  is  obvious  that 
the  theory  can  only  apply  to  living  organisms  which 
are  sufliciently  intelligent  to  admit  of  our  reasonably 
accrediting  them  with  sesthctic  taste—namely,  in  - 
effect,  the  higher  animals.  And  just  as  this  con- 
sideration greatly  restricts  the  possible  scope  of  the 
theory,  as  compared  with  that  of  natural  selection,  so 
docs  it  render  undefined  the  zoological  limits  within 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  employed.  Lastly,  this 
necessarily  undefined,  and  yet  most  important  limita- 
tion exposes  the  theory  to  the  objection  just  alluded 
to,  and  which  I  shall  now  mention.  . 

The  theory,  aa  we  have  just  seen,  is  necessarily 
restricted  in  its  application  to  the  higher  animals. 
Yet  the  facts  which  it  is  designed  to  explain  are  not 
thus  restricted.  For  beauty  is  by  no  means  restricted 
to  the  higher  animals.  Thr  whole  of  the  vegetable 
world,  and  the  whole  of  the  animal  world  at  least  as 
high  up  in  the  scale  as  the  insects,  must  be  taken  aa 
incapable  <£.  aEsihetic  feeling.    Therefoi^,  the  extreme 
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beauty  of  flowers,  sca-ancmones,  coralj,  and  so  forth, 
cannot  possibly  be  ascribed  to  sexual  selection. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  difficulty,  we  must  beg^n 
by  excluding  the  case  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  as 
irrelevant  For  it  has  been  rendered  highly  probable — 
if  not  actually  proved— by  Darwin  and  others,  that  the 
beauty  of  flowers  and  of  fruits  is  in  large  part  due  to 
natural  selection.  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  flowering 
plants  that  their  organs,  of  fructification  should  be 
rendered  conspicuous  —  and  in  many  cases  also 
odoriferous, — in  order  to  attract  the  insects  on  which 
the  process  of  fertilization  depends.  Similarly,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  all  plants  which  have  brightly 
coloured  fruits  that  these  should  be  coiif^picuous  for 
the  purpose  of  attracting  birds,  which  eat  the  fruits  and 
■o  disseminate  the  seed.  Hence  all  the  gay  colours 
.  and  varied  forms,  both  of  flowers  and  fruits,  have  been 
thus  adequately  explained  as  due  to  natural  causes, 
working  for  the  welfare,  as  distinguished  from  the 
beauty,  of  the  plants.  For  even  the  distribution  of 
colours  on  flowers,  or  the  beautiful  patterns  which  so 
many  of  them  present,  arc  found  to  be  useful  in  guiding 
'   insects  to  the  organs  of  fructification. 

Again,  the  green  colouring  of  leaves,  which  lends 
so  much  beauty  to  the  v^ct-ible  world,  has  likewise 
been  shown  to  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  physiology 
of  plant-life ;  and,  therefore,  may  also  be  ascribed  to 
natural  selection.  Thus,  there  remains  only  the  forms 
of  plants  other  than  the  flowers.  But  the  forms  of 
leaves  have  also  in  many  cases  been  shown  to  be 
governed  by  principles  of  utility ;  and  the  same  is  to 
be  said  of  the  branching  structure  wh'ch  is  so 
characteristic  of  trees  and  shrubs,  since  this  ia  the 
\ 
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rorin  most  cfTcctual  for  spreading  out  the  leaves  to  the 
light  and  air.  Here,  then,  we  likewise  find  that  the 
cause  determining  plant  beauty  is  natural  selection; 
and  so  we  may  conclude  that  the  only  reason  why 
the  forms  of  trees  which  are  thus  determined  by 
utility  appeal  to  us  as  beautiful,  is  because  we  arc 
accustomed  to  these  the  most  ordinary  forms.  Our 
ideas  having  been  always,  as  it  were,  moulded  upon 
these  forms,  xnthctic  feeling  becomes  attached  to 
them  by  the  principle  of  a^ociation.  At  any  rate,  it 
is  certain  that  when  we  contemplate  almost  any  forms 
of  plant-structure  which,  for  special  reasons  of  utility, 
dilTer  widely  from  these  (to  us)  more  habitual  forms, 
the  result  is  not  sugj^estive  of  beauty.  Many  of  the 
tropical  and  un-trcc-likc  plants — such  as  the  cactus 
tribe — strike  us  as  odd  and  quaint,  not  as  beautiful. 
Be  this  however  as  it  may,  I  trust  I  have  said  enough 
to  prove  that  in  the  vegetable  world,  at  all  events,  the 
attainment  of  beauty  cannot  be  held  to  have  been  an 
object  aimed  at,  so  to  speak,  for  its  own  sake.  Even 
if,  for  the  purposes  of  argument,  we  were  to  suppose 
that  all  the  forms  and  colours  in  the  vegetable  world 
arc  due  to  special  design,  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  the  purpose  of  this  design  has  been  in  chief  part 
a  utilitarian  purpose ;  it  has  not  aimed  at  beauty  ex- 
clusively for  its  own  sake.  ,For  most  of  such  beauty  as 
we  here  perceive  is  plainly  due  to  the  means  adopted 
for  the  attainment  of  life-preserving  ends,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  metaphorical  way  of  saying  that  it  ii 
probably  due  to  natural  selection  \ 

'  The  bciutjr  oT  >Dlunin«l  tinti  in  fading  Icarei  majr  pouihl/  b* 
■ddnccd  ftr  itnlrt.  Bnt  here  ws  have  to  remcmbci  that  It  U  cmJji 
tome  kinda  of  leaTCi  which  thua  beconx  beiBilfnHvbee  fadiBg,  whO^ 
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Tumin*;,  then,  to  the  animal  kingdom  below  the 
level  of  insects,  here  we  are  bound  to  confess  that 
the  beauty  which  so  o^n  meets  us  cannot  reasonably 
be  ascribed  either  to  natural  or  to  sexual  selection. 
Not  to  sexual  selection  for  the  reasons  already  given ; 
the  animals  in  question  are  ndther  sufficiently  in- 
tclligcnt  to  possess  any  aesthetic  taste,  nor,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  do  we  observe  that  they  excrctce  any  choice 
in  pairing.  Not  to  natural  sclecticm,  because  we  cannot 
here,  as  in  the  case  of  v^ctablea,  point  to  any  benefit 
as  generally  arising  from  bright  colours  and  beautiful 
forms.  On  the  principles  of  naturalism,  therefore,  we 
are  driven  to  conclude  that  the  beauty  here  is  purely 
adventitious,  or  accidental.  Nor  need  we  be  afraid  to 
make  this  admission,  if  only  wc  take  a  sufficiently  wide 
view  of  the  facts.  For,  when  we  do  take  such  a  view, 
we  find  that  beauty  here  is  by  no  means  of  invariable, 
or  even  of  general,  occurrence.  There  is  no  loveliness 
about  an  oyster  or  a  lob-worm ;  parasites,  as  a  rule, 
are  positively  ugly,  and  they  constitute  a  good  half  of 
all  animal  species.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  when  we 
look  attentively  at  the  matter,  that  in  all  cases  where 
.  beauty  does  occur  in  these  lower  forms  of  animal  life, 
its  presence  is  owing  to  one  of  two  things — either 
to  the  radiate  form,  or  to  the  bright  tints.  Now, 
seeing  that  the  radiate  form  is  of  such  general 
OMurrcnce  among  these  lower  animals — appearing 
over  and  over  again,  with  the  utmost  insistence,  even 
among  groups  widely  separated  from  one  another  by 

•*«»  w  itipirdi  tbow  that  dd^  it  li  DOtTCmarkabk  that  their  ch1orap^yU 
■honld,  u  it  were,  acddcntaUjr  umidc  brillianl  tinu  wbiU  breakbg 
dowa  inio  lower  gnAet  of  diemiul  coailitaiiaD.  The  cue,  b  fact,  te 
ciKtljr  parallel  to  iboM  in  the  animal  klnpkMn  which  aie  Moaiderad  in 
the  rmriiig  paragraphs 
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tlic  latest  results  <tf  acientific  classification— seeing  this, 
it  becomes  impossible  to  doubt  that  the  radiate  form 
is  due  to  some  morphological  reasons  of  wide  gener- 
ality. Whether  these  reasons  be  connected  with  the 
internal  laws  of  growth,  or  to  the  external  conditions 
of  environment,  I  do  not  pretend  to  suggest  But  I 
feci  safe  in  saying  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  due  to 
any  design  to  secure  beauty  for  its  own  sake.  The 
very  generality  of  the  radiate  form  is  in  itself  enough 
to  suggest  th.it  it  must  have  some  physical,  as  dit- 
tinguislicd  from  an  xsthctic,  explanation  ;  for,  if  the 
attainment  of  beauty  had  here  been  the  object,  surely 
it  might  have  been  even  more  effectually  accomplished 
by  adopting  a  greater  variety  of  typical  forms— asj  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  flowers. 

Coming  then,  lastly,  to  the  case  of  brilliant  tints  10 
the  lower  animals,  Mr.  Darwin  has  soundly  aigued 
that  there  is  nothing  forced  or  improbable  in  the 
supposition  that  organic  compounds,  presenting  as 
they  do  such  htghlycomplcx  and  such  varied  chemical 
constitutions,  should  often  present  brilliant  colouring 
iacidenlally.  Considered  merely  as  colouring,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  world  more  magnificent  than  arterial 
blood  ;  yet  here  the  colouring  is  of  purely  utilitarian 
significance.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  in  the 
chemistry  of  respiration  ;  but  is  surely  without  any 
meaning  from  an  esthetic  point  of  view.  For  the 
colour  of  the  cheeks,  and  of  the  flesh  generally,  in 
the  vi/iiU  races  of  mankind,  could  have  been  produced 
quite  as  effectually  by  the  use  of  p'gmcnt — as  in  the 
case  of  certain  monkeys.  Now  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  blood,  as  in  that  of  many  other  highly 
coloured   fluids  and  solids  throughout  the  animal 
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kingdom,  the  colour  is  eouecakd,  is  surely  suflicient 
proof  that  the  colour,  if  regarded  from  an  aesthetic 
point  of  view,  is  accidental  Therefore,  when,  as  in 
other  cases,  such  colouring  occurs  upon  the  surface, 
and  thus  becomes  apparent,  are  we  not  irresistibly 
led  to  conclude  that  its  exhibition  in  such  cases  is 
likewise  accidental,  so  far  as  any  question  of  a:sthctic 
design  is  concerned  ? 

I  have  now  briefly  gUnccd  at  all  the  main  facts  of 
organic  nature  with  reference  to  beauty ;  and,  as  a 
result,  I  think  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  general 
conclusion,  that  in  organic  nature  beauty  does  not 
exist  as  an  end  per  u.  All  cases  where  beauty  can 
be  pointed  to  in  oigaalc  nature  arc  seemingly  due — 
either  to  natural  selection,  acting  without  reference 
to  beauty,  but  to  utility;  to  sexual  selection,  act- 
ing with  reference  to  the  taste  of  animals ;  or  else 
,to  sheer  accident  And  if  this  general  conclusion 
should  be  held  to  need  any  special  verification,  is  it 
not  to  be  found  in  the  numberless  cases  where  or- 
ganic nature  not  only  fails  to  be  beautiful,  but  reveals 
itself  as  the  reverse.  Not  again  to  refer  to  the  case 
.of  parasites,  what  can  be  more  unshapely  than  a 
hippopotamus,  or  more  generally  repulsive  than  a 
crocodile?  If  it  be  said  that  these  are  exceptions, 
and  that  the  forms  of  animals  as  a  rule  are  graceful, 
the  answer — even  apart  from  parasites — is  obvious. 
In  all  cases  where  the  habits  of  life  are  such  as  to 
render  rapid  locomotion  a  matter  of  utilitarian 
necessity,  the  outlines  of  an  animal  must  be 
graceful — else,  whether  the  locomotion  be  terrestrial, 
aerial,  or  aquatic,  it  must  fail  to  be  swift.  Hence  it 
is  only  in  wch  cases  as  that  of  the  hippopotamus. 
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rhinoceros,  elephant,  croccxlilc,  aad  so  forth,  where 
natural  selection  has  had  no  concern  in  devclof^ng 
speed,  that  the  accompanying  accident  of  gracefulness 
cao  be  allowed  to  disap[>car.  Hut  if  beauty  in  or- 
ganic nature  had  been  in  itself  what  may  be  termed 
an  artistic  object  on  the  part  of  a  divine  Creator,  it 
is  absurd  to  suggest  that  his  design  in  this  matter 
should  only  have  been  allowed  to  nppcar  where  wc 
arc  able  to  detect  other  and  very  good  reasons  for  its 
appearance. 

Thus,  whether  we  look  to  the  facts  of  adaptation 
or  to  those  of  beauty,  everywhere  throughout  oi^nic 
nature  we  meet  with  abundant  evidence  of  natural 
causation,  while  nowhere  do  wc  meet  with  any  in- 
dependent evidence  of  supernatural  design.  But, 
having  led  up  to  this  conclusion,  and  having  thus 
stated  it  as  honestly  as  I  can,  I  should  like  to  finish 
by  further  stating  what,  in  my  opinion,  is  its  logical 
bearing  upon  the  more  fundamental  tenets  of  religious 
thought. 

As  I  h.ive  already  observed  at  the  commencement 
of  this  brief  exposition,  prior  to  the  Darwinian  theory 
of  organic  evolution,  the  theologian  was  prone  to  point 
to  the  realm  of  organic  nature  as  furnisliing  a  peculiarly 
rich  and  virtually  endless  store  offsets,  all  combining 
in  their  testimony  to  the  wisdom  and  the  beneficence 
of  the  Deity.  Innumerable  adaptations  of  structures 
to  functtoos  appeared  to  yield  convincing  evidence 
in  favour  of  design ;  the  beauty  so  profusely  shed 
by  living  forms  appeared  to  yield  evidence,  no  less 
convincing,  of  that  design  as  beneAcenL  But  both 
these  sources  of  evidence  have  now,  ms  it  werc^  been 
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tappet)  at  thdr  fountain-head :  the  adaptation  and 
the  beauty  are  alike  receiving  their  explanation  at 
the  hands  of  a  purely  mechanical  philosophy.  Nay, 
even  the  personality  of  man  himself  is  assailed ;  and 
this  not  only  in  the  features  which  he  shares  with 
the  lower  animals,  but  also  in  his  god-like  attributes 
of  reason,  thought,  and  conscience.  All  nature  has 
thus  been  tTansformed  before  the  Wew  of  the  present 
gcncnitioa  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  that  has 
never  before  been  possible:  and  inasmuch  as  the 
change  which  has  taken  place  has  taken  place  in 
the  direction  of  naturalism,  and  this  to  the  extent  of 
rendering  the  mechanical  interpretation  of  nature  uni- 
versal,it  is  nowonderifthe  religious  mind  has  suddenly 
awakened  to  a  new  and  a  terrible  force  in  the  words  of 
its  traditional  enemy — Where  is  now  thy  God  ? 

This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  bearings  of 
science  on  religion  * ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  place  where 
one  may  properly  point  out  the  limits  within  which  no 
such  bearings  obtain.  Now.  from  what  has  just  been 
said,  it  will  be  apparent  that  I  am  not  going  to 
minimise  the  change  which  has  been'  wrought.  On 
the  contrary,  I  believe  it  is  only  stupidity  or  affecta- 
tion which  can  deny  that  the  change  in  question  is 
more  deep  and  broad  than  any  single  previous  change 
in  the  whole  history  of  human  thought.  It  is  a  fun- 
damental, a  cosmical,  a  world-transforming  change. 
Nevertheless,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  a  change  of  a  non- 
theistic,  as  distinguished  from  an  a-theistic,  kind.  It 
has  rendered  impossible  the  appearance  in  literature 
of  any  future  Paley,  Bell,  or  Chalmers ;  but  it  has 

*  IJm  Ikm  tiMtfie  en  tU»  nbjcct  it  Prat  La  Contc'i  Ewrimtmt  and 
tU  Kdatilm  ItKMp'mt  TTm^kl  (Apphtoa  ftCo.  18SS). 
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done  nothing  in  the  way  of  negativing  that  belief  in  a 
Supreme  Being  which  it  was  the  object  of  these 
authors  to  substantiate.  If  it  has  demonstrated  tiic 
futility  of  their  proof,  it  has  furnished  nothing  in  the 
way  of  disproof.  It  has  shown,  indeed,  that  their  line 
of  ai^unicnt  was  misjudged  when  they  thus  sought 
to  separate  organic  nature  from  inorganic  as  a  theatre 
for  the  special  or  peculiar  display  of  supernatural 
design  ;  but  further  than  this  it  has  not  shown  anything. 
The  change  in  question  therefore,  although  greater  in 
degree,  is  the  same  in  kind  as  all  its  predecessors :  like 
all  previous  advances  in  cosmolc^cal  theory  which 
have  been  wrought  by  the  advance  of  science,  this 
latest  and  greatest  advance  has  been  that  of  revealing 
the  constitution  of  nature,  or  the  method  of  causation, 
.  as  everywhere  the  same.  But  it  is  evident  that  this 
change,  vast  and  to  all  appearance  final  though  it  be. 
must  end  within  the  limits  of  natural  causation  itself. 
The  whole  world  of  life  and  mind  may  now  have  been 
annexed  to  that  of  matter  and  energy  as  together 
constituting  one  magnificent  dominion,  which  is 
everywhere  subject  to  the  same  rule,  or  method  of 
government  But  the  ulterior  and  ultimate  question 
touching  the  nature  of  this  government  as  mental  or 
non-mental,  personal  or  impersonal,  remains  exactly 
where  it  was.  Indeed,  this  is  a  question  which  cannot 
be  affected  by  any  advance  of  science,  further  than 
science  has  proved  herself  able  to  dispose  of  erroneous 
arguments  based  upon  ignorance  of  nature.  For  white 
the  sphere  of  sdencels  necessarily  restricted  to  that 
of  natural  causation  which  it  is  her  ofSce  to  explore, 
the  question  touching  the  nature  of  this  naturtti 
eautation  is  one  which  as  necessarily  lies  without  the 
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whole  sphere  of  such  causation  itself:  therefore  it  lies 
beyond  any  possible  intrusion  by  science.  And  not 
only  sa  But  if  the  nature  of  natural  causation  be 
that  of  the  highest  order  of  known  existence,  then, 
although  we  must  evidently  be  incapable  of  concei\^ng 
what  such  a  Mind  is,  at  least  we  seem  capable  of 
judging  what' in  many  respects  it  is  not  It  cannot 
be  more  than  one ;  it  cannot  be  limited  either  in 
space  or  time ;  it  cannot  be  other  than  at  least  as 
self-consistent  as  its  manifestations  in  nature  are  in- 
variable. Now,  from  the  latter  deduction  there  arises 
a  p<Mnt  of  first-rate  importance  in  the  present  con- 
nexion. For  if  the  so-called  First  Cause  be  intelligent, 
and  therefore  all  secondary  causes  but  the  expression 
of  a  supreme  Will,  in  as  far  as  such  a  Will  is  self- 
consistent,  the  operation  of  all  natural  causes  must 
be  uniform,— with  the  result  that,  as  seen  by  us,  this 
operation  must  needs  appear  to  be  what  we  call 
medianicaL  The  more  unvarying  the  Will,  the  more 
unvarying  must  be  this  expression  thereof;  so  that, 
if  the  former  be  absolutely  self-consistent,  the  latter 
cannot  fail  to  be  as  reasonably  interpreted  by  the 
theory  of  mindless  necessity,  as  by  that  of  ubiquitous 
intention.  Such  being,  as  it  appears  to  me,  the  pure 
logic  of  the  matter,  the  proof  uf  organic  evolution 
amount*  to  nothing  more  than  the  proof  of  a  natural 
process.  What  mode  of  being  is  ultimately  concerned 
in  this  process— or  in  what  it  is  that  this  process 
ultimately  consists — is  a  question  upon  which  science 
i«  as  v(»celess  as  speculation  is  vociferous. 

But,  it  may  stiU  be  urged,  surely  the  principle  of 
ndtural  •election(with  its  terrible  basis  in  the  stru^le 
Sot  existence)  and  the  principle  of  sexual  selection 
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(with  its  consequence  tn  denying  beauty  to  be  an  end 
in  itself)  demonstrate  thnt,  1/ there  be  design  in  nature, 
such  design  at  all  events  cannot  be  beneficent.  To 
this,  however,  I  should  again  rejily  that,  just  as 
touching  the  major  question  of  design  itself,  so  as 
touching  this  minor  question  of  the  quality  of  such 
design  as  beneficent,  I  do  not  sec  how  the  matter  has 
been  much  affected  by  a  discovery  of  the  princi|>lcs 
before  us.  For  we  did  not  need  a  Darwin  to  tell  us 
that  the  whole  creation  groancth  and  travailcth  to- 
gether in  pain.  I'he  most  that  in  this  connexion 
Darwin  can  f;iirly  be  said  to  have  done  is  to  have 
estimated  in  a  more  careful  and  precise  manner  than 
any  of  his  predecessors,  the  range  and  the  severity  of 
this  travail.  And  if  it  be  true  that  the  result  of  what 
may  be  called  his  scientific  anal>'sis  of  nature  in  respect 
of  suffering  is  to  have  shown  the  law  orsuflcring  even 
more  severe,  more  ubiquitous,  and  more  neces-sary 
than  it  had  ever  been  shown  before,  we  must  remember 
at  the  same  time  how  he  has  proved,  more  rigidly 
than  was  ever  proved  before,  tliat  suffering  is  2 
condition  to  improvement— struggle  for  life  being  the 
raisott  dttre  of  higher  life,  and  this  not  only  in  the 
physical  sphere,  but  also  in  the  mental  and  moral. 

Lastly,  if  it  be  said  that  the  cboiee  of  such  a  method, 
whereby  improvement  is  only  secured  at  the  cost  of 
suffering,  indicates  a  kind  of  callousness  on  the  part 
of  an  intelligent  Being  supposed  to  be  omnipotent,  I 
confess  that  such  does  appear  to  me  a  legitimate 
conclusion — subject,  lidwever,  to  the  reservation  that 
higher  knowledge  might  displace  it  For,  as  far  as 
matters  are  now  actually  presented  to  the  unbiased 
contemplation  of  a  human   mind,  this  provisiooal 
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iBTerence  appears  to  me  unavoidabte — namely,  that 
if  the  world  of  sentient  life  be  due  to  an  Omnipotent 
Designer,  the  aim  or  motive  of  the  design  must  have 
been  that  of  securing  a  continuous  advance  of  animal 
improvement,  without  any  regard  at  all  to  animal  suf- 
fering. For  I  own  it  does  not  seem  to  mc  compatible 
with  a  fair  and  honest  exercise  of  our  reason  to  set  the 
sum  of  animal  happiness  over  against  the  sum  of  animal 
misery,  and  then  to  allege  that,  in  so  far  as  the  former 
tends  to  balance— or  to  over-balance — the  latter,  thus 
far  is  the  moral  character  of  the  design  as  a  whole 
vindicated.  Even  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  sum  of 
happiness  in  thcbrute  creation  considerably  preponder- 
ates over  that  of  unhappiness— which  is  the  customary 
argument  of  thctstic  apologists, — wc  should  still  remain 
without  evidence  as  to  this  state  of  matters  having 
formed  any  essential  part  of  the  design.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  should  still  be  in  possession  of  seemingly  good 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  For  it  is  clearly  a  condition 
to  progress  by  survival  of  the  fittest,  that  as  soon  as 
organisms  become  sentient  selection  must  be  ex- 
ercised with  reference  to  sentiency;  and  this  means 
tliat,  if  further  prepress  is  to  take  place,  states  of 
sentiency  must  become  so  organize!  with  reference  to 
habitual  experience  of  the  race,  that  pleasures  and 
pains  shall  answer  respectively  to  states  of  agreement 
and  disagreement  with  the  sentient  creature's  environ- 
ment Those  animals  which  found  pleasure  in  what 
was  deleterious  to  life  would  not  survive,  while  those 
which  found  pleasure  in  what  was  beneficial  to  life 
would  survive ;  and  so  eventually,  in  every  species  of 
^animal,  states  ^  sentiency  as  agreeable  or  disagreeable 
biust  approximately  correspond  with  what  is  good  for 
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the  species  or  bad  for  the  species.  Indeed,  we  may 
legitimately  surmise  that  the  reason  why  scnttcncy 
(and,  a  Jortteri,  conscious  volition)  has  ever  appeared 
upon  the  scene  at  all,  has  been  because  it  Tumishcs — 
through  this  continuously  selected  adjustment  of  states 
of  senticncy  to  states  of  the  sentient  organism-~90 
admirable  a  means  of  securing  rapid,  and  often  refined, 
adjustments  by  the  ot^anism  to  the  habitual  conditions 
of  its  life  *.  But,  if  so,  not  only  is  this  state  of  matters 
a  cottditWH  to  progress  in  tlie  future ;  it  is  further, 
and  equally,  a  d  nsequence  of  progress  in  the  past. 

However,  be  this  as  it  may,  from  all  that  has  gone 
before  does  it  not  become  apparent  that  pleasure  or 
happiness  on  the  one  tund,  and  pain  or  misery  on  the 
other,  must  be  present  in  sentient  nature?  And  so 
long  as  they  are  both  seen  to  be  equally  necessary 
under  the  process  of  evolution  by  natural  selection, 
we  have  dearly  no  more  reason  to  regard  the  pleasure 
than  the  pain  as  an  object  of  the  supposed  design. 
Rather  must  wc  see  in  both  one  and  the  same 
condition  to  progress  under  the  method  of  natural 
causation  which  is  before  us  ;  and  therefore  I  cannot 
perceive  that  it  makes  much  diflcrcnce — so  far  as  the 
argument  for  beneficence  is  concerned — whether  the 
pleasures  of  animals  outweigh  their  paina,  or  vu* 
versd. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
evidence  as  we  have  is  against  rather  than  in  favour 
of  the  inference,  that  if  design  be  operative  in  animate 
nature  it  has  reference  to  animal  enjoyment  or  well- 
being,  as  distinguished  from  animal  improvement  or 
evolution.    And  if  this  result  should  be  found  dis- 
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tasteful  to  the  religious  mind — if  it  be  felt  i^iat  there 
is  no  desire  to  save  the  evidences  of  dcsiga  unless 
they  serve  at  the  same  time  to  testify  to  the  nature  of 
that  design  as  bcneRccnt, — I  must  once  more  ohserve 
that  the  didiculty  thus  presented  to  theism  is  not  a 
didiculty  of  modern  creation.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
always  constituted  the  fundamental  difficulty  wttli 
which  natural  thcolt^ians  have  had  to  contend.  The 
external  world  appears,  in  this  respect,  to  be  at 
variance  with  our  moral  sense ;  and  when  the  an- 
t^onism  is  brought  home  to  the  religious  mind,  it 
must  ever  be  with  a  shock  of  terrified  surprise.  It 
has  been  newly  brought  home  to  us  by  the  general- 
izations of  Darwin ;  and  therefore,  as  I  said  at  the 
bc^'nning,  the  religious  thought  of  our  generation 
has  been  more  than  ever  sti^crcd  by  the  question- 
Where  is  now  thy  God  i  But  I  have  endeavoured  to 
show  that  the  logical  standing  of  the  case  has  not 
been  materially  changed ;  and  when  this  cry  of 
Reason  pierces  the  heart  of  Faith,  it  remains  for 
Faith  to  answer  now,  as  she  has  always  answered 
before — and  answered  with  that  trust  which  is  at 
onoe  her  beauty  and  her  life— Verily  thou  art  a  God 
that  bidest  thyself. 
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APPENDIX  TO  CHAPTER  V. 

Ok  OkjccnoKS  which  have   bkkn  broight  against  tiik 
Thior(  or  Orcaxic  Kvolvtion  ok  croukoc  or 

PALfONTOLOCy. 

While  KaUng  in  the  text,  and  in  a  neccuariljr  general  waj, 
the  evidence  which  ia  yielded  by  palxontolog/  to  the  theory 
of  organic  evolution,  I  have  been  destraui  ot  not  oversiaiing 
it  Tbcrerorc,  in  the  earlier  paragraphs  of  tlie  chapter, 
vrhich  deal  with  the  most  general  headi  of  tuch  evidence  I 
introduced  certain  qualifying  phrasci;  and  I  will  now  ^ve 
the  reasons  which  led  mc  to  do  so. 

or  all  the  five  biological  sciences  which  have  been  called 
into  evidence — viz.  those  of  Clauificalion,  Morphology, 
Embryology,  Falxoniolo^y,  and  Geographical  Distribution- 
it  is  in  the  case  of  paleontology  alone  that  any  important 
or  professional  opinions  still  continue  to  be  unsatifGed. 
Therefore,  in  order  that  justice  may  be  done  to  this  line  of 
di>sent,  I  have  thought  it  better  to  deal  with  the  matter  in 
a  separate  Appendix,  rather  than  to  hurry  it  over  in  the 
text  And,  as  'all  the  difhculiies  or  objections  which  have 
been  advanced  against  Uie  dieory  of  evolution  on  grounds  of 
pabeontology  must  vary,  as  to  their  strength,  niih  the  estimate 
which  is  taken  touching  the  degree  of  impetfectioa  of  the 
geological  record,  I  will  begin  by  adding  s  few  paragraphs  to 
vhat  has  already  been  said  in  the  text  upon  this  subject 

First,  ibea,  at  to  the  diflicullies  in  the  way  of  foi^  being 
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fonncd  at  all.  We  have  already  noticed  in  the  text  that  it  it 
only  the  more  or  lew  hard  pans  of  organisms  which  under 
any  drcumstancea  can  be  Ibuiliied;  and  even  ihe  hardest 
parts  quickly  disintegrate  if  not  proteaed  from  the  weather 
on  land,  or  from  the  water  on  the  sea-bottom.  Moreover,  as 
Darwin  says,  "wc  probably  take  a  quite  erroneous  view 
when  we  assume  that  sediment  is  being  deposited  o\'cr 
nearly  the  whole  bed  of  the  sea,  at  a  rate  suOicicntly  quick 
to  embed  and  preserve  fojisil  remains.  Throughout  an 
enormously  large  proportion  of  the  ocean,  the  bright  blue 
tint  of  the  water  bespeaks  its  puriiy.  I'he  many  cases  on 
record  of  a  formation  conformably  covered,  aft«  an  immense 
interval  of  lime,  by  another  and  a  later  formaiion,  without  Ihe 
underij-ing  bed  having  sulTcred  in  the  interval  any  wear  and 
tear,  teem  explicable  only  on  the  view  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  not  rarely  lying  for  ages  in  an  unaltered  condiiton." 
Next,  as  regards  littoral  animals,  he  shows  the  difficulty 
which  Ibcy  must  have  in  becoming  fossils,  and  gives  a 
striking  example  in  several  of  ttte  existing  species  of  a  sub- 
family of  cirfipedes  {Chlhamalina),  "  which  coat  the  rocks  all 
over  the  world  in  infinite  numbers,"  yet,  with  the  exception  of 
one  species  which  inhabits  deep  water,  no  vcsiige  of  any  of 
ibem  has  been  found  in  any  tertiary  formation,  although  it  is 
lutown  that  the  genus  Chthnmalm  existed  through  the  Chalk 
period.  Lastly,  "  with  respect  to  the  terrestrial  productions 
which  lived  through  the  secondary  and  palaeozoic  periods,  it 
is  superfluous  to  state  our  evidence  is  fragmentary  in  an 
extreme  degree.  For  instance,  until  recently  not  a  land 
shell  was  known  belonging  to  either  of  these  vast  periods," 
with  one  exceptitm;  while,  "in  regard  to  mammiferous 
remains,  a  glance  at  the  hisK>rical  table  in  Lyell's  Manual 
will  bring  home  the  truth,  how  accidental  and  rare  has  been 
their  pi«erv«i<w,  fax  better  than  pages  of  detail.  Nor  is  their 
ririty  snrpritiDg,  when  we  nemcmber  how  large  a  proportion 
o^lbe  booes  of  tertiary  mammals  have  been  discovered  either 
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in  caves  or  in  lacuslrine  dcposiis;  and  that  not  a  caw  or 
true  licustrinc  bed  is  known  belonging  lo  the  age  of  our 
seconJar/  or  palsozoic  formations." 

But  pcrliaps  of  even  more  importance  than  all  these  known 
causes  which  prevent  the  formation  of  fossils,  is  the  existence 
of  unknown  causes  which  make  for  the  same  result.  For 
example,  the  Fl)'Ech. formation  is  a  formation  of  several 
thousand  feet  in  thickness  (as  much  as  6000  in  some  places), 
and  it  extends  for  at  least  30a  miles  from  Vienna  to 
Switzcrkknd;  moreover,  it  consists  of  shale  and  sandstone. 
Therefore,  alike  in  respect  of  time,  space,  and  character,  it  is 
just  such  a  formation  as  wc  shouKI  expect  to  find  highl/  rich 
in  fossils;  }'et,  "although  this  great  mass  has  been  most 
carefully  searched,  no  fossils,  except  a  few  vegetable  remains, 
have  been  found." 

So  much  then  for  the  dilTiculty,  so  to  speak,  whid)  nature 
experiences  in  the  manufacture  of  fossils.  Probably  not  one 
per  cenL  of  llic  species  of  aniniab  which  have  inhabited  the 
earth  has  left  a  single  individual  as  a  fossil,  whereby  to  record 
its  past  existence. 

But  of  even  more  importance  than  this  dimcully  of  making 
fossils  in  the  first  instance,  is  the  difTjculty  of  preserving  them 
when  they  arc  made.  I'he  vast  majority  of  fos.-its  have  been 
formed  under  u-ater,  and  a  large  proportional  number  of 
these — whether  the  animals  were  macine,  tcncstrial,  or 
inhabitants  of  fresh  water — have  been  formed  in  sedimentary 
deposits  either  of  sand,  gravel,  or  other  porous  matcriaL 
Now,  where  suet]  deposits  have  been  aderwards  raised  into 
the  air  for  any  conddcrablc  time — and  this  has  been  more  or 
less  the  case  with  all  deposits  wl;ich  arc  available  for  explora- 
tion—tlieir  fossiliferous  contents  will  have  been,  as  a  gcnend 
rule,  dissolved  by  ilie  percolation  of  rain-water  charged  with 
carbonic  acid.  Similarly,  sea-water  lias  recently  been  foimd 
to  be  a  surprisingly  strong  solvent  of  calcareous  material: 
hence,  Salum-like,  the  oce^n  devours  her  own  piogeny 
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U  lar  at  shcllfl  and  bones  of  all  kinds  are  concerned — 
and  Uus  to  an  utcnt  of  which  we  have  probabl/  no  atlequate 
conception. 

Of  >iill  greater  destructive  influence,  however,  than  these 
atJvent  agenciei  in  earih  and  sea,  are  the  erosive  agcndei  of 
both.  Any  one  who  watches  Ihe  pounding  of  the  waves 
upon  the  shore ;  who  then  observes  the  elTect  or  it  upon  the 
rocks  broken  into  shingle,  and  on  the  ihingle  reduced  to 
sand;  who,  looking  bithind  him  at  the  cli Its,  sees  there  the 
evidence  of  the  gradual  advance  of  this  all -pulverising  power 
— an  advance  so  gradual  that  no  yard  of  it  is  accomplished 
until  within  that  yard  the  "  white  teeth  "  have  eaten  well  into 
(be  "  bowels  of  Ihe  earth  " ;  who  then  rcllccis  that  lUs  process 
is  going  on  umultaneously  over  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miles 
of  coast-lines  throughout  the  world;  and  who  finally  extends 
his  mental  nsion  from  space  to  time,  by  trying  dimly  to 
imagine  what  this  ever-roaring  monster  must  have  consumed 
during  the  hundreds  of  millions  of  years  that  slowly  risng 
and  slowly  sinking  coniinents  have  exposed  their  whole  areas 
to  her  jaws ;  wlioci'er  thus  observes  and  thus  reriects  must  be 
a  dull  man,  if  he  does  not  begin  to  feel  that  in  the  presence 
of  such  a  destroyer  as  this  we  have  no  reason  to  wonder  at  a 
frequent  silence  in  the  testimony  of  Ihe  rocks. 

But  although  the  erosive  agency  of  the  sea  is  thus  so 
inconceivably  great,  k  is  positively  small  if  compared  with 
crosve  agencies  on  land.  The  constant  action  of  rain,  «ind, 
and  running  water,  in  wearing  down  the  surfaces  of  all  lands 
into  "the  dust  of  continents  to  be";  the  disintegrating 
effecU  on  all  but  the  wry  hardest  rocks  of  winter  frosts 
altemadng  «itli  summer  heats;  the  grinding  power  of  ice 
in  periods  of  glaciation;  and  last,  but  not  leatt,  the  whole- 
sale meltmg  up  of  sedimentary  formations  whenever  these 
>  have  sunk  for  any  considerable  distance  beneath  the  earth's 
^surface:— oil  these  agencies  taken  together  constitute  so 
prodi^ooB  a  sum  of  energies  combined  through  immeasure- 
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ible  ages  in  their  common  work  of  deslruction,  ihat  when 
wc  liy  10  realise  what  it  muiE  amount  to,  ve  can  scarce!/ 
fail  to  wonder,  not  that  the  geological  record  is  highl/  JA- 
pcrfcct,  but  that  so  much  of  the  record  has  survived  as  we 
find  to  have  been  the  case.  And,  if  we  add  to  these  erosive 
and  solvent  agencies  on  land  the  erosive  and  solvent  agencies 
of  the  sea,  we  may  almost  begin  to  wonder  that  anj-tbing 
deserving  the  name  of  a  geological  record  is  in  existence  - 
at  all. 

That  such  estimates  of  the  destrucii\'e  powers  of  nature 
are  not  mere  matters  of  speculative  reasoning  may  be  amply 
shown  by  stating  one  single  fact,  which,  like  so  manji  others 
where  the  present  suhject  is  concerned,  wc  owe  to  tbe 
generalizations  of  Darwin,  Plutonic  rocks,  being  those  which 
have  emerged  from  subterranean  heat  of  melting  intensity, 
must  clearly  at  some  lime  or  another  have  Iain  beneath  the 
whole  thickness  of  sedimentary  deposits,  which  at  that  time 
occupied  any  part  of  the  eartli's  surface  where  we  now  find 
the  Plutonic  rocks  exijosed  to  view.  Or,  in  other  words, 
wherever  we  now  find  Plutonic  rocks  at  the  surface  of  the  eanb, . 
we  must  conclude  that  all  the  sedimentary  rocks  by  which  they 
were  covered  when  in  a  molten  state  have  since  been  entirely 
destroyed ;  several  vertical  miles  of  ihe  only  kinds  of  rocks 
in  which  fossils  can  possibly  occur  must  in  all  such  cases 
have  been  abolished  in  Mo,  Now,  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  metamorphic  rocks — which  have  thus  gradually  risen 
from  Plutonic  depths,  while  miles  of  various  other  rock- 
formations  have  been  removed  from  their  now  exposed 
surfaces— cover  immense  areas,  and  therefore  testify  by  their 
present  horizontal  range,  no  less  than  by  their  previously 
veilical  depth,  to  the  enormous  scale  on  which  a  total 
destruction  has  taken  f>lace  of  ever)-thing  that  once  lay 
above  them.  For  instance,  the  granitic  region  of  Parime  is 
at  least  nineteen  times  the  size  of  Switzerland ;  a  similar 
region  south  of  tbe  Amazon  is  probably  larger  than  France^ 
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Sjxiin,  Italy,  and  Great  [ttitain  all  put  together;  and,  more 
renurkablc  KiH,  over  the  area  oi  the  United  Statei  and 
Canada,  granitic  rocks  exceed  in  the  proportion  of  19  to  ti) 
the  whole  of  the  nencr  ralxozoic  fonnations.  Lastly,  afler 
giving  tbeie  examples,  Dar«-in  adds  the  important  con- 
sideration, that  "in  many  regions  the  metamorphic  and 
granitic  rocks  n-ould  be  Tound  much  more  witlcly  cxlcndc<l 
titan  ihey  a)>pcar  to  be,  if  all  the  sedimentary  beds  were 
removed  wliich  rest  unconformably  on  them,  and  which 
could  not  hare  formed  part  of  the  original  niantle  under 
which  they  were  crystal!  iied." 

The  above  is  a  brief  condensation  of  the  already  condensed 
statement  which  Darwin  has  given  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
geological  record ;  but  I  think  it  is  enough  to  show,  in  a 
general  way,  how  precarious  must  be  the  nature  of  any 
objections  to  the  theory  of  evolution  which  are  founded 
merely  upon  the  silence  of  paleontology  in  cases  whe"c,  if 
ibe  record  were  anything  like  complete,  we  should  be  entitled 
to  expect  from  it  some  positive  information.  But,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  test,  imperfect  though  the  record  be,  in  as 
far  as  it  furnishes  positive  information  at  all,_this  is  well-nigh 
unifonnly  in  favour  of  the  theory ;  and  therefore,  enin  on 
grounds  of  palxoniotogy  alone,  it  a])[iears  to  me  thai  Darwin 
is  much  loo  liberal  where  he  concludes  his  discussion  by 
sayini^ — "  Those  who  believe  that  the  geological  record  is 
in  any  degree  perfect,  will  undoubtedly  at  once  reject  the 
tbeocy.'  If  in  any  measure  reasonable,  such  persons  ought 
rather  to  examine  their  title  to  such  a  belief;  and  even  if  iliey 
disregard  the  consensus  of  testimony  which  is  yielded  by  all 
the  triological  sciences  10  the  theory  of  e^x>lution,  they  ought 
at  least  to  ho!d  their  judgment  in  suspense  until  they  shall 
have  not  only  set  ogainst  the  apparently  negative  testimony 
which  is  yielded  by  geology  its  unquestionably  positive  tesii- 
Itnooy,  but  also  well  considered  the  causes  which  may— or 
latber  miist— have  to  gravel/  impaired  the  geological  record. 
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However,  be  litis  as  ii  may,  I  will  now  pass  on  to  con- 
sider the  ililTiculiies  and  objections  which  haw  been  brought 
■gainst  the  theory  on  grounds  of  palxontolo^. 

These  may  be  classified  under  four  hcatts.  First,  the  ab- 
sence of  raricial  links  bciwcen  allied  species ;  second,  ihc 
sudden  appearance  of  whole  groups  of  si)ccic'S — not  only  as 
genera  and  families,  but  even  sometimes  as  orders  and  classes 
— widiout  any  forms  leading  up  10  them  ;  tliird,  tlic  occurrence 
of  highly  organized  types  at  much  lower  levels  of  geological 
strata  tttan  an  evolutionist  would  anteccdcnily  expect ;  and, 
fourth,  the  absence  of  fosisils  of  any  kind  lower  dotrn  than 
the  Cambrian  strata. 

Now  all  these  objections  depend  on  estimates  of  the  im- 
perfection of  the  geological  record  much  lower  than  tliat 
which  is  formed  by  Darwin.  Therefore  I  have  arranged  the 
objections  in  their  order  of  difllculty  in  thb  resiKCt,  or  in  the 
order  that  requires  succefsivcly  increasing  ctimalcs  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  record,  if  they  are  to  be  successivel/ 
aniwcrcd 

I  think  that  the  first  of  them  has  been  already  answered  in 
the  text,  by  stiowing  tint  even  a  very  mo<lcratc  estimate  of  the 
imperfection  of  the  record  is  enoiiyh  to  explain  why  interme- 
diate mr/>A>f,  connecting  allied  f^riu,  arc  but  comparatively 
seldom  met  with.  Moreover  it  uas  shown  that  in  some  cases, 
where  shells  arc  concerned,  remarkably  well-connected  series 
of  iuch  varieties  have  been  met  with.  And  the  same  applies 
to  species  and  genera  in  certain  other  cases,  as  in  the 
equine  family. 

But  no  doubt  a  greater  difficulty  arises  where  whole  groups 
of  species  and  genera,  or  viva  families  and  orders,  appear  to 
arise  suddenly,  without  anything  leading  up  to  them.  Even 
this  the  second  diflkulvy,  4u>wever,  admits  of  being  fully  met, 
when  we  remember  that  in  very  many  cases  it  has  been 
pnn-ed,  quite  apart  from  die  theory  of  descent,  that  super- 
jacent formations  have  been  separated  from  one  another  by 
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iride  intervals  or  time.  And  eveii  although  it  often  happens 
that  intennediate  depoutt  which  aie  at«ent  in  one  pan  of 
the  world  arc  present  in  another,  we  have  no  right  to  assume 
that  such  is  always  the  case.  Besides,  even  if  it  were,  we 
should  have  no  right  further  to  ataume  that  the  faunas  of 
widel/ separated  geographical  areas  were  identical  during  the 
time  represented  hy  the  intermediate  formation.  Yet,  unless 
tbejr  were  identical,  «e  should  not  expect  the  fossils  of  the 
intcrmediale  formation,  where  extant,  to  yield  evidence  of 
what  the  fossils  would  have  been  in  this  same  formation  else- 
where, had  it  not  been  there  destroyed.  Now,  as  a  matter  of 
lact,  "geological  fonnaiions  of  each  region  are  almost  in- 
variaUy  intermittent " ;  and  althougli  in  many  cases  a  more 
or  less  continuous  record  of  past  forms  of  life  can  be 
obtained  by  comparing  the  fossils  of  one  region  and  forma- 
tion with  those  of  another  region  and  adjacent  fonnations, 
it  is  evident  (from  what  we  know  of  the  present  geographical 
distribution  of  plants  and  animals)  that  not  a  few  cases  there 
must  have  been  where  the  iniorrupiion  of  the  record  in 
one  region  cannot  be  made  good  by  thus  interpdailng  the 
fossils  of  another  region.  And  we  must  remember  it  is 
hf  tdecting  the  cases  where  this  cannot  be  done  th^  the 
objection  before  us  is  made  to  appear  formidable.  In  other 
words,  tmlttt  whole  groups  of  new  specie*  which  are  un- 
known in  formation  A  appear  suddenly  in  formation  C 
of  one  region  (X),  where  the  intermediate  formation  B  is 
absent ;  and  unlett  in  some  other  region  (Y),  where  B  is 
present,  the  fossiliferous  contents  of  B  fail  to  supply  the  fossil 
ancestry  of  the  new  speciea  in  A  (X) ;  unleu  such  a  state  of 
matters  is  found  to  obtain,  the  objection  before  us  has  nothing 
to  say.  But  at  best  this  is  negative  evidence ;  and,  in  order 
to  consider  it  fairly,  we  ought  to  set  against  it  the  cases  wliere 
an  interpoailion  of  fossils  found  in  B  (Y)  Joa  furnish  the  fossil 
\  aaceairy  of  what  would  Merwut  have  been  an  abrupt  a^^war* 
aaoe  ol  whole  groups  of  new  species  in  A  (X).    Mow  such 
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cases  ue  neither  few  nor  unimporUal,  Uid  therefore  tbcjr 
deprive  the  objection  of  the  force  it  would  have  had  if  the 
■elected  csuei  to  the  contrarj'  were  the  general  rule. 

In  addition  to  tKeae  consirleraiions,  the  following,  some  of 
which  are  of  a  more  special  kind,  appear  to  me  so  important 
that  I  vill  quote  them  almost  in  txleiua. 

We  ccHiiinually  foi^t  how  large  the  world  is,  compared  with 
ihe  area  over  which  our  geological  formationi  have  been  care- 
fully examined ;  we  for^t  that  groups  of  specie*  may  elsewhere 
have  1on£  existed,  and  have  slowly  multiplied,  before  they  in- 
vaded the  ancient  archipelagoes  of  Europe  and  the  United  States. 
We  do  not  make  due  allowance  far  the  Intervals  of  time  which 
have  elapsed  between  our  consecutive  formaiions, — longer  ptr- 
haps  in  many  cases  than  the  time  required  for  Ihe  accumulation 
of  each  formation.  These  intervals  will  have  given  time  for  the 
multiplication  of  species  from  some  one  parent  form  ;  and,  in 
the  succeeding  formation,  such  groups  of  species  will  appear  as 
if  suddenly  created. 

I  may  here  recall  a  remark  formerly  made,  namely,  that  it 
might  require  a  l<mg  succcHion  of  ages,  to  adapt  an  organism 
to  some  new  and  peculiar  line  of  life,  for  intiance,  to  fly  through 
tbeair;  and  consequently  that  Ihe  transitional  form  would  oflen 
long  remain  conliiicd  to  some  one  region ;  but  that,  when  this 
adaptation  had  once  been  effected,  and  a  few  species  had  thus 
acquired  a  great  advantage  over  other  organismi,  a  compara- 
tively short  time  would  be  necessary  to  produce  many  divergent 
forms,  which  would  spread  rapidly  and  widely  throughout  the 
workL . . . 

In  geological  treatises,  published  not  many  years  ago, 
mammals  were  alwaya  spoken  of  as  having  abruptly  come  in  at 
the  oommencement  of  the  tertiary  series.  And  now  one  of  the 
richest  known  accumulations  of  fossil  mammals  bekmgs  to  the 
middle  of  the  secondary  aeries ;  and  true  mammal*  have  been 
discovered  in  the  new  red  ^ndstone  at  nearly  the  commence- 
ment of  this  great  scries.  Cuvier  used  to  urge  that  no  monkey 
occurred  in  any  tertiary  stratum ;  but  now  extinct  qieciea  have 
been  discovered  in  IntUa,  South  America,  and  ia  Europe  as  br 
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iMdiaatheinioceiKiiage.  Had  it  not  been  forthe  rare  accident 
of  the  prMcrvBtkm  of  fooiitcps  in  the  new  ted  nndttone  of  the 
United  Stale!,  who  would  have  ventured  to  luppow  that)  no 
leu  than  at  least  Ibiny  kinds  of  bird-like  aninialt,  utne  of 
pgantic  iiie,  existed  during  thai  period  \  Not  a  fragment 
of  bone  has  been  discovered  in  these  beds.  Not  long  ago 
pabcontolo£isis  maintained  thai  the  whole  class  of  birds  came 
suddenly  into  existence  during  the  eocene  period ;  but  now 
we  Icnow,  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Owen,  that  a  bird 
certainly  lived  during  the  deposition  of  the  upper  grccn-tand. 
And  still  more  recently  that  strange  bird,  the  Archeopteryx . . . 
has  been  discovered  in  the  oolitic  stales  of  Solcnhi>fcn.  Hardly  ' 
any  recent  discovery  shows  more  forcibly  than  this,  how  little 
we  as  yet  know  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  the  world. 

J  may  give  anntbcr  instance,  which,  from  having  pasjcd 
under  my  own  eyes,  has  much  stnicfc  me.  In  a  memoir  on 
Fcwsil  Sessile  Cirripcdcs,  I  staled  that,  from  [he  number  of 
existing  and  extinct  tertiary  species;  from  the  extraordinary 
abundance  of  the  individuals  of  many  species  all  over  the  world 
Irom  the  Arctic  regions  to  the  equator,  inhabiting  various  lones 
of  depths  from  the  upper  tidal  limits  to  50  fathoms;  from  the 
perfect  manner  in  which  specimens  are  preserved  in  the  oldest 
tertiary  beds;  from  the  ease  with  which  even  a  fragment  of 
a  valve  can  be  recognitcd ;  from  all  these  circumstances,  I 
inferred  that  had  sessile  cirripedes  existed  during  the  secondary 
periods,  they  would  certainly  have  been  preserved  and  dis- 
covered ;  and  as  not  one  species  had  then  been  discovered 
in  beds  of  this  age,  I  concluded  that  this  great  group  had  been 
suddenly  developed  at  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  series. 
This  was  a  sore  trouble  to  me,  adding  as  1  thought  one  more 
instance  of  the  abrupt  appearance  of  a  gteat  group  of  species. 
But  my  work  had  hardly  been  published,  when  a  skilful  palxon- 
tologist,  M.  Bosqnet,  sent  me  a  drawing  of  a  perfect  specimen  of 
an  immistakeable  sessile  drripede,  which  he  had  himself  ex- 
tncted  &om  the  chalk  of  Belgium.  And,  as  if  to  make  the  case 
■•  ttriking  as  possible,  this  sessile  diiipede  was  a  Chthamalus, 
a  very  "tp*"""",  large,  and  ubiquitous  genus,  of  which  not  one 
^specimea  has  as  yet  been  found  even  in  any  tertiary  stratimL 
BtiU  man  noenily,  a  Pyrgoma,  n  member  of  a  distinct  nl^ 
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bmilyof  •euile  drripedc*,  hai  been  diKOvered  by  U  r.  W'oodwanl 
ia  the  upper  challc ;  to  that  we  now  have  abandiini  evidence  of 
the  exiMCDce  cf  ihii  group  of  animali  during  tbe  Mcondary 
period. 

The  ^«e  most  frequently  intiitcd  on  by  pal.-contolofpm  of  the 
apparently  ludden  appearance  ofa  whole  group  of  spcciei,  it  that 
of  the  tclcoucan  fithet,  low  down,  accnrdini;  to  AgaMii,  in  the 
Chalk  period.  Thit  group  includet  the  large  majority  of  exiitiog 
>pccie>>  But  certain  Juraoic  and  Triassic  fomu  are  now  ' 
commonly  adiniiicd  to  be  tdeostcan ;  and  even  lotne  palaxuoic 
(onni  have  been  thu>  daued  by  one  hi];h  authority.  If  the 
tclcoiteani  had  really  appeared  luddcnly  in  the  Dorthcm 
hemisphcrct  tbo  fact  would  have  been  highly  remarkable ;  but 
it  would  not  have  formed  an  inwpcrabie  diHiculiy,  unleii 
it  could  likewiic  have  been  ihown  that  at  the  Mine  pcrirK] 
the  specie*  were  suddenly  and  timultaneouily  developed  in 
othei  quarters  of  the  woiid.  It  it  almost  superfluous  to  re- 
marlt  that  hardly  any  fossil  fish  are  known  fmni  south  of 
the  equator;  and  by  running  through  I'iciei't  I'alxootology  it 
will  be  seen  thai  very  few  specie*  arc  known  from  icvcrxil 
fotmaiiont  in  Europe.  Sotne  few  fnmiliei  of  fish  now  have 
a  confined  range  ;  the  teleosican  fish  might  fnnnerly  have  had 
a  similarly  confined  range,  and  after  having  been  largely 
developed  in  some  one  sea,  might  have  spread  widely.  Nor 
have  we  any  right  to  suppose  that  the  seas  of  the  world  have 
always  been  so  freely  open  from  south  to  north  as  they  are 
at  pmcnt.  Even  at  this  day,  if  the  Malay  Archipelago  were 
oonvcrted  into  land,  the  tropical  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
.would  form  a  Urge  and  perfectly  enclosed  basin,  in  which  any 
great  group  of  marine  animals  migbt  be  multiplied ;  and  here 
they  would  remain  confined,  until  some  of  the  ipcciet  became 
Adapted  to  a  coolc^  climate,  and  were  enabled  to  double  tbe 
soulhera  capes  <A  Africa  or  Australia,  and  thus  reach  other  and 
distant  seas. 

From  these  considerations,  from  our  ignorance  of  tbe  geok>gy 
of  other  countries  beyond  tbcconGncs  of  Europe  and  tbe  United 
States;  and  from  tbe  revolution  in  our  pahcontologicaJ  knowledge 
efTected  by  the  discoveries  of  the  last  doien  years,  it  seems  to 
toe  to  be  about  as  rash  to  dogmatise  on  the  wccetsion  of  organic 
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fcnnt  througboat  tbe  worid,  u  U  wouU  be  for  a  oaturalitt  to 
land  for  6ve  minntei  on  Bome  one  barren  point  in  Australia, 
and  then  to  dUcuw  ibe  number  and  ntn£e  of  it*  productions  *. 


In  view  of  all  the  foregoing  fsuts  and  considerations.  It 
^^>ears  to  ine  that  the  second  difSculiy  on  our  list  is  com- 
pletcly  answered.  Indeed,  even  on  a  moderate  estimate  of 
ibe  imperfection  of  the  geological  record,  the  wonder  would 
have  been  if  aixnj  cases  had  lul  occuneil  where  groups  of 
spedea  present  the  fictiiioua  appearance  of  having  been 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  created  in  the  particular  form^ 
tiont  where  their  remains  now  happen  to  be  observable. 

Turning  next  to  lite  third. objection,  there  cannot  be  any 
question  that  evciy  here  and  there  in  the  geological  scries 
animals  occur  of  a  much  higher  grade  zoologically  than  tbe 
theory  of  evolution  would  have  expected  to  find  in  the  strata 
where  they  are  found.  At  any  rate,  speaking  for  myself,  I 
should  not  have  antecedently  expected  to  meet  with  such 
highly  diffetentialed  insects  as  butterflies  and  dragonflics  in 
the  middle  of  the  Secondaries:  still  less  should  I  have  ex- 
pected 10  encounter  beetles,  cockroaclies,  spiders,  and  May- 
flies in  the  upper  and  middle  Primaries — not  to  mention  an 
insect  and  a  scori»on  even  in  the  lower.  And  I  think 
tbe  same  remark  applies  to  a  whole  sub-kingdom  in  ihc  case 
of  Vertebraia.  For  although  it  is  only  the  lowest  class  of 
the  mb-kingdom  which,  so  far  as  we  posiltvcly  know,  was' 
represented  in  tbe  Devonian  and  Silurian  formations,  we 
must  remember,  on  the  one  hand,  that  even  a  cartilaginous 
or  ganoid  fish  belongs  to  the  highest  sub-kingdom  of  the 
animal  aeries;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  animals  are 
thus  proved  to  have  abounded  in  tbe  very  lowest  strata 
where  there  it  good  evidence  of  there  having  been  any  forms  of 
liieitalL  Lastly,  tbe  (act  that  Marsupials  occur  in  the  Trias, 
\ 
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coupled  will)  ihe  fact  that  the  still  existing  MonotrematA 
tre  what  may  be  termed  animated  fossils,  referring  us  bjr  tbeir 
lowly  type  of  organiiaiion  to  some  period  enormously  more 
remote, — these  facts  rentier  it  practically  certain  that  some 
members  of  this  very  highest  class  of  the  highest  sub-kingdom 
must  have  existed  far  back  in  ibe  Primaries. 

These  things,  I  say,  I  should  not  have  expected  to  find, 
and  I  think  all  other  evolutionists  ought  to  be  prepared  to 
make  the  same  acknowledgmcnL  But  as  these  things  have 
been  found,  the  only  possible  way  of  accounting  for  iliL-m  on 
evolutionary  principles  is  by  supposing  that  the  geological 
record  is  even  more  imperfect  tlian  we  needed  to  supjiosc  in 
order  to  meet  the  previous  objections.  I  cannot  see,  tiowever, 
why  evolutionists  should  be  afraid  to  make  this  acknowledg- 
ment. For  1  do  not  know  any  reason  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  there  is  any  common  measure  between  the 
disunces  marked  on  our  tables  of  geolo(,'ical  formations,  and 
the  limes  which  those  disianccs  scvi-rally  rcprcscnU  Let  titc 
reader  turn  to  the  tabic  on  page  163,  an'.l  tlicn  let  him  say 
why  ibe  30,000  feet  of  so-called  Azoic  rocks  may  not  represent 
a  greater  duration  of  time  than  does  the  thickness  of  all  ilie 
Primary  rocks  above  them  put  together.  For  my  own  gian  I 
believe  that  this  is  probably  the  case,  looking  to  the  enormous 
ages  during  which  these  very  early  formations  must  have  been 
exposed  to  dcHtructivc  agcncics.of  all  kinds,  now  at  one  time 
and  now  at  another,  in  dilTcrcnt  parts  of  tltc  world.  And, 
of  course,  we  are  without  any  means  of  surmising  wliat 
ranges  of  time  arq  represented  by  the  so-called  Primeval 
rocks,  for  the  umple  reason  that  they  arc  non-scdimeniary, 
and  non-sedimentary  rocks  cannot  be  expected  to  contain 
fossils. 

But,  it  will  be  answertdithe  30,000  feet  of  Aioic  rocks, 
lying  above  the  Primeval,  an  sedimentary  to  some  extent : 
they  ar«  not  all  completely  metamorpliic :  yet  ibey  are 
all  destitute  of  fossils.    This  is  tlie  fourth  and  last  difficulty 
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whicb  hu  to  be  met,  and  it  on  only  be  met  by  the  con- 
nderaiioiu  which  have  been  advanced  by  Lyell  and  Darwin. 
The  fonnemys:— 

Tlie  total  abicnce  of  any  trace  of  fossils  has  inclined  many 
gcoloKists  to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  most  ancient  strata  to 
an  aioic  period,  or  one  anlcoedcnt  to  the  existence  of  organic 
bein)^  Admitting,  they  say,  the  oblitcratioo,  in  some  cases,  of 
fossils  by  plutonic  action,  we  might  still  expect  that  traces  of 
them  would  oficner  be  found  in  cenain  ancient  systems  of  slate, 
which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  assumed  a  crystalline  structure. 
But  in  urging  this  argument  it  seems  to  be  forgotten  that  there 
are  stratified  fomucions  of  enormous  Ihicltncss,  and  of  various 
ages,  some  of  Ihem  even  of  tertiary  dale,  and  which  we  know 
were  formed  after  the  earih'had  become  the  abode  of  living 
creatures,  which  are,  nevertheless,  in  some  districts,  entirely 
destitute  of  all  vestiges  of  organic  bodies  '. 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention  sundry  causes  {in  addition  to 
plulonic  actbn)  which  are  adequate  to  destroy  the  fossilifcrous 
contents  of  stratified  rocks,  and  to  show  that  these  may  well 
have  produced  enormous  dcsiructbn  of  organic  remains  in 
these  oldest  of  known  formations. 

Darwin's  view  is  that,  during  the  vast  ages  of  time 
now  under  consideration,  it  is  probftble  that  the  distribudon 
of  sea  and  land  over  the  earth's  surDice  has  not  been  uni- 
formly the  same,  even  as  regards  oceans  and  coniineiils. 
Now,  if  this  were  the  case,  "it  might  well  happen  that  strata 
which  had  suteided  some  miles  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  and  which  bad  been  pressed  on  by  an  enormous 
weight  of  superincumbent  water,  might  have  undergone  far 
more  inetamorphic  action  than  straift  which  have  always 
nmaiited  nearer  to  the  surface.  The  immense  areas  in 
some  parts  of  the  world,  for  instance  in  South  America, 
of  naked  inetamorphic  rocks,  wliich  tntist  have  been  heated 
\  under  great  pressure,  have  alivap  seemed  to  ttM  to  require 
'  tUmmU  ^Gt*l^,  p.  (87. 
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tome  ipedal  espluiation ;  ;Lnd  we  may  perhaps  believe  that  we 
fee,  in  these  large  areas,  the  many  fonn.itions  long  anierior  to 
the  Cambrian  epcx:h  in  a  completely  metamorphosed  and 
denuded  condition*.'  The  probability  of  this  view  he 
sustains  by  certain  general  considerations,  as  well  as  par- 
ticular Tacts  touching  the  geology  of  oceanic  islands,  &c 

On  the  whole,  then,  it  seems  to  me  but  reasonable  to 
conclude,  wiih  regard  to  all  four  objections  in  question,  as 
Darwin  concludes  with  regard  to  them : — 

For  my  part,  following  out  Lycll's  mctnphor,  t  look  at  the 
Seoiogicn]  tecord  at  a  history  of  the  world  imperfectly  kept, 
wnttcn  in  a  changing  dialect ;  of  this  history  we  piibsess  the  last 
volume  alone,  relating  only  to  two  or  three  countries.  Of  this 
volume,  only  here  and  there  a  short  chapter  has  been  preserved ; 
and  of  each  page  only  here  and  there  a  few  lines.  Kach  word  of 
the  slowly-changing  language,  more  or  less  diflcrcnt  in  the 
successive  chapters,  may  represent  the  forms  of  life,  which 
arc  entombed  in  our  consecutive  formations,  and  which  falsely 
appear  to  us  to  have  been  abruptly  introduced.  On  this  view, 
the  diHicullics  above  discussed  are  greatly  diminished,  or  e\-ca 
disappear*. 

As  far  as  I  can  see,  the  only  reasonable  exception  that 
can  be  taken  to  this  general  view  of  the  whole  matter,  is  one 
which  has  been  taken  from  the  side  of  astronomical 
physics. 

Put  briefly,  it  is  alleged  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities 
in  this  branch  of  science,  that  there  cannot  have  been  any 
such  enormous  reaches  of  unrecorded  lime  as  would  be 
implied  by  the  supposition  of  there  having  been  a  lost  liisiory 
of  organic  evolution  before  the  Cambrian  period  The 
grounds  of  this  allegation  I  am  not  qualilied  to  examine ; 
but  in  a  general  way  I  agree  with  Prof.  Huxley  in  feeling 
that,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  they  are  necessarily 

'  Origin  tfSfaiel,  p.  1S9. 
•liid. 
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prccarkHis, — and  thia  in  so  high  %  degree  that  vij  condusiou 
nised  on  such  premifci  arc  not  entitled  to  be  deemed  for- 


Tuming  now  to  ptanis,  the  principal  and  the  ablest 
opponent  of  the  tbcorjr  of  evolution  is  here  unqiiestionaldj 
Mr.  Camithera*.  The  dilBcultiet  which  he  adduces  may  be 
classified  under  three  heads,  as  follows : — 

I.  There  is  no  evidence  of  change  in  specific  forms  of 
exisliug  plants.  Not  only  are  the  numerous  species  of 
[danis  which  have  been  found  in  Egyptian  mummies  in- 
(fistinguiiihable  from  their  successors  of  to-day ;  but,  what 
Is  of  far  more  impoHance,  a  large  number  of  our  own 
indigenous  pbnts  grew  in  Grent  Britain  during  the  glacial 
period  (including  under  tliis  term  the  warm  periods  between 
those  of  soccesiiiv«  glaciaiions),  and  in  no  one  case  docs  it 
appear  that  any  modification  of  specific  type  has  occurred. 
This  fact  i*  particularly  rcmarkaUe  as  regards  leaves, 
because  on  the  one  hand  they  arc  the  organs  of  plants  which 
are  most  prone  to  vary,  while  on  the  other  hand  ihcy  are 
likewise  the  organs  which  lend  themselves  most  perfectly 
to  die  process  ot'  fossiliiaiion,  so  that  all  dcUils  of  their 
stnicture  can  be  minutely  observed  in  the  fossil  state.  Yet 
the  interval  vnce  the  glacial  period,  although  not  a  long  one 
geoktgically  speaking,  is  certainly  what  may  be  called  an 
appreciable  portion  of  time  in  the  history  of  Dicotyledonous 
plants  nnce  their  first  appearance  in  the  Cretaceous  epoch. 
Again,  if  we  extend  this  )und  of  enquiry  so  as  to  include  the 
world  as  «  whok,  a  number  of  other  species  of  plants  dating 
from  the  glacial  epoch  are  found  to  tell  the  same  story— 
notwithstanding  that,  in  the  d[Hnion  of  Mr.  CarruiherS)  they 
mnst  all  have  undergone  many  changes  of  environment 

.     *  Src  Zor  Sermnu,  Lecture  oo  GcoloEfol  Reform. 
\    ■  Sm  cqwdallj  the  foUowfaie  PraUcntUl  addreMCi :  -  Ceo).  Aiwe. 
Wot.  1176;  ScctioB  D;  BriL  Amoc,  1BS6;  lin.  Soc,  1B90. 
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while  kdvancing  berore,  and  retreating  after,  successive 
glaclations  in  diflcrent  parts  of  the  globe.  Or,  to  quote  his 
own  words : — "  The  various  physical  conditions  which  of 
necessity  afTcctcd  these  [41]  species  in  their  dilTusion  over 
such  large  areas  of  the  earth's  surface  in  the  course  of,  say, 
150,000  years,  should  have  led  10  the  production  of  many 
varieties ;  but  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  rcmaias  of  this 
considerable  pre-glacial  flora,  as  far  as  the  materials  admit 
of  a  comparison,  is  that  no  appreciable  change  has  taken 
place." 

s.  There  is  no  appearance  of  generalized  forms  among 
the  earliest  plants  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  For  ex- 
ample, in  the  first  dry  land  flora — tlic  Devonian — we  have 
representatives  of  the  Filieti,  Equiularta,  and  fyeopodiaeea, 
all  as  highly  specialized  as  their  living  representatives,  and 
exhibiting  the  differential  characters  of  these  closely  rcbted 
groups.  Moreover,  these  plants  were  even  more  highly 
organised  than  their  existing  descendants  in  regard  to  their 
vegetative  structure,  and  in  some  cases  also  in  rcgjrd  to 
their  reproductive  organs.  So  likewise  the  Gymnospenns 
of  iliat  time  show  in  their  fossil  state  the  same  highly  organ- 
ized woody  structure  as  their  living  representatives. 

3.  Similarly,  and  more  generally,  the  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
which  first  appear  in  the  Cretaceous  rocks,  appear  there 
suddenly,  without  any  forms  leading  up  to  them— notwith- 
standing that  "  we  know  very  well  tlK  extensive  &on.  of  the 
underlying  Wealdcn."  Moreover,  we  have  all  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  dicotyledons  appearing  together,  and  so 
highly  differentiated  that  all  the  species  are  referred  to  ex- 
isting genera,  with  the  exception  of  a  veiy  few  imperfectly 
preserved,  and  therefore  uncertain  fragments. 

Such  being  the  facts,  we  may  begin  by  noticing  that,  even 
at  first  sight,  ibey  present  different  degrees  of  difficulty. 
Thus,  I  cannot  see  thai  there  is  much  difhCully  with 
regard  10  those  in  class  a.    Only  if  we  were  to  take  the 
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yctpi^ax  (and  verj  erroneous)  view  of  organic  evolution  u 
a  process  vhich  is  always  and  everywhere  bound  to  promote 
the  ipecialiiaiion  of  organic  types — only  then  ought  we  to 
tee  any  real  difliculiy  in  the  absence  of  generalized  t)'pes 
preceding  these  existing  t]pes.  Of  course  we  may  wonder 
why  still  lower  down  in  the  geological  series  we  do  not 
meet  with  more  generalized  (or  ancestral)  types;  but  this 
is  the  difficulty  number  3,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
examine. 

Concerning^  the  other  two  difficulties,  then,  the  only  possible 
way  of  meeting  that  as  to  the  absence  of  any  parent  forms 
lower  down  in  the  geological  scries  is  by  falling  back— as  in 
the  analogous  case  of  animals — upon  the  imperfeciion  of  the 
geological  record.  Although  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that 
we  should  not  encounter  any  forms  serving  to  connect  the 
Dicotyledonous  plants  of  the  Chalk  with  the  lower  forms  of 
the  underlying  Wealden,  we  must  again  remember  that  diffi- 
culties thtis  depending  on  the  absence  of  any  corroborative 
record,  are  by  no  means  equivalent  to  what  would  have 
arisen  in  the  presence  of  an  adverse  record— such,  for  in- 
stance, as  would  have  been  exhibited  had  the  floras  of  the 
Wealden  and  the  Chalk  been  in^-erted.  But,  as  the  case 
actually  stands,  the  mere  fact  that  Dicotyledonous  plants, 
where  tbej-  first  occur,  are  found  to  have  been  already  differ- 
entiated into  their  three  main  divisions,  is  in  itself  sufficient 
evidence,  on  the  general  theory  of  evolution,  that  there  must 
be  a  break  in  the  record  a*  hitherto  known  between  the 
Wealden  and  the  Chalk.  Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  the  op-  . 
ponents  of  this  theory  can  prove  their  negati^'e  by  fumishing 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  And  although  such  might  juGtly  be 
deemed  an  unfair  way  of  putting  the  matter,  were  this  the  only 
case  where  the  geological  record  is  in  evidence,  it  is  not  so 
when  we  remember  that  there  are  numberless  other  cases 
^wberetbe'geological  record  does  testify  to  connecting  links  in 
amostsalisbctory  manner.    For  in  view  of  this  consideration 
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the  burden  of  proof  is  thrown  upon  those  who  point  to  por- 
ticuhr  cases  where  there  is  thus  a  conspicuous  absence  of 
transitional  form»— (he  burden,  namely,  of  proving  that  such 
cases  are  not  due  merely  to  a  break  in  the  record.  Besides, 
the  break  in  the  record  as  regards  this  particular  case  may 
be  apparent  rather  than  real.  Far  I  suppose  there  is  no 
greater  authority  on  the  pure  geology  of  the  subject  than 
Sir  Charles  Lyell,  and  this  is  what  he  says  of  the  particular 
case  in  question.  "If  the  passage  seem  at  present  to  be 
somewhat  sudden  from  ihc  flora  of  the  Lower  or  Ncocomian 
to  that  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period,  the  abruptness  of 
the  change  will  probably  dis3ji))ear  whon  we  arc  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  fossil  vegeuiion  of  iIk  up{wnnost  tracts  of 
the  Neocomian  and  that  of  the  lowest  strata  of  the  Gauli,  or 
true  Cretaceous  series '." 

Lastly,  the  fact  of  the  flora  of  the  glacial  epoch  not 
having  exhibited  any  modificaiions  during  the  long  residence 
of  some  of  its  specific  types  in  Great  Britain  and  else- 
where, is  a  fact  of  some  importance  to  the  general  theory  of 
evolution,  since  it  shows  a  higher  degree  of  staUUiy  on  the 
part  of  these  specific  types  than  might  perhaps  have  been  ex- 
pected, supposing  the  theory  to  be  true.  Itut  I  do  not  see  tliat 
this  constitutes  a  dilTiculty  against  the  theory,  when  we  have  to 
many  other  cases  of  proved  transmutation  to  set  against  it. 
For  instance,  not  to  go  further  afield  than  this  very  glacial 
flora  itself,  it  will  be  remembered  that  in  an  earlier  chapter 
I  selected  it  as  furnishing  specially  cogent  proof  of  the 
transmutation  of^species.  \\'hat,  then,  is  the  explanation  of 
so  extraordinary  a  difTerencc  between  Mr.  Carruthers'  views 
and  my  own  upon  this  point  ?  I  believe  the  explanation  to 
be  that  be  does  not  take  a  sufficiently  wide  survey  of  the 
facts.  '■  - 

To  begin  with,  it  seems  to  me  that  be  exaggerates  the 

vicissitudes  to  which  the  species  of  plants  that  be  calls  into 

■  EUm*i1t  ^  Ce»l»ar,  p.  iSo. 
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evidence  have  been  exposed  while  advancing  before,  and 
retreating  afier,  the  ice.  Kaiher  do  I  agree  with  Darwin 
that  "the/  would  not  have  been  exposed  during  their  long 
migraiiona  to  any  great  diversit]'  of  temperature ;  and  as  they 
an  migraicd  in  a  body  togeihcr,  their  muiual  relaiioni  will 
not  have  been  much  disturbed;  hence,  in  accordance  with 
the  prindplca  indicated  in  this  volume,  these  forms  will  not 
hav«  been  liable  lo  much  modificalion  '."  But,  be  this 
matter  of  opinion  as  it  may,  a  much  better  test  is  afforded 
by  those  numerous  csmb  all  (he  world  over,  where  arctic 
q)ecies  have  been  left  stranded  on  alpine  areas  by  the  retreat 
of  gladatlon ;  because  here  there  is  no  room  for  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  a  "change  of  environment"  having  taken 
place.  Not  to  speak  of  climatic  difTi-rcnces  between  arctic 
and  alpine  stations,  consider  merely  the  changes  which  roust 
have  taken  place  in  the  relations  of  the  thus  isolated  species 
to  each  oilier,  as  well  as  to  those  of  all  the  foreign  plants, 
insect*,  Ac,  with  which  they  have  long  been  thrown  into 
dose  association.  If  in  tuek  caws  no  variation  or  transmu- 
tation had  taken  place  since  the  glacial  epoch,  then  indeed 
there  would  have  been  a  diflkulLy  of  some  magnitude.  But, 
by  parity  of  reasoning,  whatever  degree  of  difficulty  would 
have  been  thus  presented  is  not  merely  discharged,  but 
converted  into  at  least  an  equal  degree  of  corroboration, 
when  it  is  found  that  under  such  circumstances,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  they  \a.\t  occuned,  some  considerable 
amount  of  variation  and  transmutation  has  always  taken 
pbcc, — and  this  in  the  animals  as  well  as  in  the  plants. 
For  instance,  again  to  quote  Darwin,  "  If  we  compare  the 
present  Alpine  plants  and  animals  of  the  several  great  Euro- 
pean  mountain-ranges  one  with  another,  though  many  of 
ibe  species  remun  identically  the  same,  some  exist  as  varie- 
ties, some  as  doubtful  forms  or  sub-species,  and  some  as 
yiiatiikct  yet  closely  allied  specie*  representing  each  other  on 
*  Orip»^  tfSpma,  pk  331. 
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tbe  (evcral  langei '."  Lastly,  if  instead  of  considering  the 
case  of  alpine  floras,  we  take  the  much  larger  case  of  tbe 
Old  and  New  World  as  a  whole,  we  meet  with  much  larger 
proofs  of  the  same  general  facts.  For,  "  during  the  slowly 
decreasing  warmth  of  the  Pliocene  period,  as  soon  as  the 
species  in  common,  which  inhabited  the  New  and  Old 
Worlds,  migrated  south  of  the  Polar  Circle,  the/  will  have 
been  completely  cut  off  from  each  other.  This  acparation, 
as  far  as  the  more  temperate  prodtictions  are  concerned, 
must  have  taken  place  long  ages  ago.  As  the  plants  and 
animals  migrated  southward,  they  will  have  become  mingled 
in  one  great  region  with  the  native  American  prodiKlioni, 
and  would  have  had  to  compete  with  them;  and,  in  the 
other  great  region,  with  those  of  the  Old  WorkL  Conse- 
quently we  have  here  everything  favourable  for  much  modifi- 
cation,— for  far  more  modification  than  with  the  Alpine 
productions  left  isolated,  within  a  much  more  recent  period, 
on  the  several  mountain  ranges  and  on  the  arctic  lands  of 
Europe  ahd  N.  Arttcrica.  Hence  it  has  come,  that  when 
we  comjare  the  now  living  productions  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  New  and  Old  Worlds,  we  find  very  few  ideit- 
tical  species ;  but  we  find  in  every  class  many  forms,  which  ' 
some  naturalists  rank  as  geogra)ihical  races,  and  others  as 
distinct  species;  and  a  host  of  closely  allied  or  rcfvcscntative 
forms  which  arc  ranked  by  all  naturalists  as  specifically 
distinct*," 

In  view  (hen  of  all  the  above  conMdcraiions — and 
especially  those  quoted  from  Darwin — it  appears  to  me  that 
far  from  raising  any  diiricully  against  tbe  theory  of  evolution, 
the  facts  adduced  by  Mr.  Carruthcrs  make  in  favour  of  iL 
For  when  once  these  facts  are  taken  in  connection  with  the 
others  above  mentiortedr  they  serve  to  complete  the  cor- 
respondence between  degrees  of  modification  with  degrees 

■  Oritim  tf-ffttitt.  p.  us. 
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of  lime  on  ibe  one  hand,  and  with  degrees  of  erolu&Mt,  of 
dnnge  of  environment,  Ac^  on  the  other.  Or,  in  the 
woidi  of  Le  Coote,  when  dealing  with  ihii  ver^  nibjcct,  "  It 
b  imponible  to  conceive  a  coore  beautiful  illuitratioo  of 
the  prindplo  w«  have  been  trying  to  enforce  *." 
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The  passagct  in  Dr.  WhewclTt  writinss,  to  which  alhuion  i* 
here  made,  are  loinewhal  too  long;  to  be  quoted  in  the  test.  But 
a*  I  think  rhcy  dcierved  to  be  given,  I  will  here  reprint  a  ktter 
which  1  wrote  to  Naturt  in  March,  1S6S. 

In  hi*  cmy  on  the  Rtctfthn  y  Ikt  Ongin  t^Sf€tit*,  ProT.  Haxlcy 

"  It  i*  inlemtinx  to  observe  that  the  possibility  of  a  fifth  altcms- 
live,  in  addition  to  Ihe  four  he  has  Haled,  has  not  dawned  upon  Dr. 
Whcwell'i  mind "  i,Lifi  ntd  Ltdurtt  of  Oatrta  Dtnain,  voL  il,  p. 
195). 

And  again,  in  the  article  Stiatti,  wipplied  to  Tht  Ftign  ^  Qiinn 
Victoria,  he  layt : — 

"  Wbcwcll  hwl  not  the  si  ightcM  tuspJeion  of  Darwin's  main  IlieorcM, 
even  as  a  logical  possibility  "  (p  365}. 

Now,  aithough  it  i*  true  tiiat  no  indication  of  such  a  logicnl 
possibility  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  llitlory  ^  Iht  ItiJucliBt  Stimat, 
there  are  several  pasug;et  in  the  Briilgmiaitt  Trtalitt  which  abnw  a 
gtimmering  idea  of  such  a  possibility.  Of  these  the  rollowing  are, 
perhaps,  worth  quoting.  Speaking  of  the  adaplBlion  of  the  period  of 
Dowering  to  the  length  of  ■  year,  be  Say* : — 

"  Now  such  an  adjustment  mutt  surely  be  accepted  a*  a  proof  of 
design,  eacrcised  in  the  formation  of  the  world.  Why  should  the 
solar  year  be  so  long  and  no  longer)  or,  this  being  such  a  length, 
why  should  the  ve^table  cycle  be  ciactly  of  the  same  length  I  Can 
this  be  chance  1 . , . .  And,  if  not  by  chance,  how  otherwise  could 
such  a  coincidence  occur  than  by  an  intentional  adjustment  of  these 
two  things  to  one  another ;  by  a  selection  of  such  u  organiiatioa  in 
plants  a*  would  fit  Ihem  to  Qie  earth  on  which  they  wen  to  grow ; 
by  an  adaptation  of  constractlon  to  conditions ;  of  tlie  scale  of  con- 
struction to  the  scale  of  conditionst  It  cannot  be  accepted  ai  an 
explanation  of  this  (act  in  the  economy  nf  plants,  that  It  i*  aeecMary 
M  their  exiateoM ;  that  no  plants  conld  poaaifaty  haws  aubsisled. 
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and  MOW  down  to  lu,  except  Uiote  which  were  tbu*  lufled  to  their 
place  on  the  earth.  Thia  ia  true  ;  but  it  doea  not  at  ail  remove  the 
neceiatlj  of  recurring  to  dcaign  aa  the  oripn  of  the  conatniction  by 
which  the  eminence  and  conlinuince  of  planta  ia  made  poulbie.  A 
watch  conlil  not  (O  unlm  there  were  (he  moM  euci  adjiutment  in 
the  ftmu  and  poaitioni  of  ita  wbecli ;  yet  bo  one  would  accept  it  as 
aa  explanation  oTtho  origin  of  auch  forma  and  poailions  that  the  walch 
would  not  EOifthcae  were  otherlhanlhcy  were.  If  the  objector  were 
tonppoae  that  planta  were  oricinally  fitted  to  yean  of  varioui  lengths, 
and  that  auch  only  have  aurvivcd  to  the  present  time  aa  had  a  cycle 
ofa  length  equal  to  our  present  year,  or  one  which  could  be  accom- 
Bodated  to  it,  we  should  reply  that  the  assumplion  ia  too  gratuitoua 
and  ealravagant  to  reiguire  much  coniidcration.'' 
Again,  with  regard  to  "the  diurnal  period,"  he  adds: — 
"Any  supposition  that  the  aslninomica]  cycle  has  occasioned  the 
pfayaiological  one,  that  the  atructure  of  pUnU  baa  been  brought  to  be 
what  it  ia  by  the  action  of  externa]  cauMs,  or  that  such  plants  as 
could  not  ■ecommodate  themselves  to  the  existing  day  have  perished, 
would  be  DOt  only  an  arbitrary  and  baseless  assumption,  but,  more- 
over, uaclcaa  for  ttic  purposes  of  explanation  which  it  prorcssea,  aa 
wc  have  noticed  of  •  similar  aupposiiion  with  respect  to  the  annual 

or  Mune  these  passages  Id  no  way  make  against  Itr.  Huxley's 
alluaiona  to  Dr.  Whewcll's  writings  in  proof  that,  until  the  publi. 
cmtion  of  the  OripH  ofSftda,  the  "  main  theorem  "  of  thia  work  had 
not  dawned  on  any  other  mind,  save  that  of  Mr.  Wallace.  But 
these  poasagea  show,  even  more  cmphsiically  than  total  silence  with 
reganl  to  the  principle  of  survival  could  have  done,  the  real  distance 
which  at  that  time  separated  the  minda  of  thinking  men  from  all  that 
was  wrapped  up  in  this  principle.  For  they  show  that  Dr.  Whewell, 
even  after  he  had  obtained  a  glimpse  of  the  principle  "  ai  a  logical 
posaibilily,''  only  saw  in  it  an  "  arbitrary  and  baseless  assumption." 
Uoieover,  the  passage*  show  a  reouriublc  juxtaposition  of  the  very 
leraM  in  which  the  theory  of  natural  selection  was  afterwards  for- 
Builaleil  Indeed,  if  we  atrike  out  the  one  word  "intentional" 
(which  conveys  the  preconceived  idea  of  the  writer,  and  thus 
prevented  hin  from  dmng  justice  to  any  natuialisLic  view),  all  the 
Iblkninng  parts  of  the  above  quotation*  mieht  be  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  a  Darwinian.  "  If  not  by  chance,  how  otherwise 
could  auch  a  coincidence  occur,  than  by  ui  adJHtlmtHl  of  these  two 
IhiDga  to  one  another ;  by  ■  arMwa  of  auch  an  ^organiiation  in 
ylanta  at  would  fit  then  to  the  earth  on  which  they  were  to  grow ; 
by  aa  adaptation  of  to»»tnuHon  to  tenJilieiu ;  of  the  ttml*  of  eon- 
ttractioa  to  the  soalr  of  coadiiioM  I "  Yet  be  immediately  goea  oa  to  . 
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njr :  "  If  tb«  objector  vrerc  to  luppaae  lh«l  plula  were  orisinaDy 
fitltd  to  yew  of  rariou  lcii(th>,  and  that  aich  only  have  uutimd^a 
the  procat  time  .  .  .  «  natf  W  menmmaiUti  *  lir  (L  e.  the 
actual  cycled,  we  ahouM  reply  tKat  Ibe  asaiuaptioa  b  too  eratuitaaa 
and  CKtiavacant  to  m)uirc  much  conaidcnlioB."  Waa  ibere  ««erm 
amc  cnrioui  exbibition  of  bilure  to  pcrcchrc  the  laportasM  of  a 
"lofical  poHibility  "t  And  thia  at  tbc  veiy  time  wtien  anatberaind 
C  twenty  yean  of  bbour  oa  ila  "  GOBiidcraUoB." 


Note  B  to  Page  395. 

Since  tbe*e  renurkt  were  delivered  in  my  lecture*  at  here 
printed,  Mr.  hllvart  lui  alluded  to  the  lubjeci  in  the  following 
and  predtcly  opposite  lenie  :— 

Many  of  the  more  noteworthy  imiincli  lead  ua  from  nanilcita- 
liona  of  purpoie  directed  to  the  maintenance  of  Ibc  iDdiridiul,  to  bo 
IcH  plain  manifcitation*  of  a  purpose  directed  to  the  prcaervalion  of 
the  race.  But  a  careful  tludy  of  the  inlcrrcUliona  and  intcrdcpca- 
dencics  which  extil  between  ihevarjout  orders  of  crcalurca  inhabiting 
thia  plancl  ahowa  ua  yet  a  more  notcvrorthy  teleology—  ibc  cxiMcncc 
of  whole  ordcra  of  auch  croturca  being  directed  to  the  aerviee  of 
other  ordcra  in  various  degree*  of  aubordination  and 
respectively.  Thia  atudy  reveals  to  ua,  a*  a  hcl,  the  ci 
all  Ibc  various  orders  of  crcaturca  in  a  hierarchy  of  aclivilics,  in 
hanaony  with  what  we  might  expect  to  And  in  ■  worhl  the  oolcoBe 
of  a  Fint  Cause  posacsacd  of  intelligence  and  will ', 

Having  read  Ihii  much,  a  Darwinian  is  naturally  led  to  expect 
that  Mr.  Mivan  ii  about  to  offer  some  examples  of  instincts 
or  siruclurei  exemplifying  what  in  the  margin  he  calls  the 
"  Hierarchy  of  Ministrations."  Yet  the  only  belt  he  proceeds 
to  adduce  are  the*  tufiiciently  obvious  facts,  that  the  inorganic 
world  existed  before  the  organic,  pbnu  before  bcrbivofDUS 
animals,  these  before  carnivorous,  and  to  on :  that  is  to  (ay, 
everywhere  the  condiiioni  to  the  occurrence  of  any  given  stage 
of  evolution  preceded  ludroccuneitce,  at  it  it  obvious  that  they 
must,  i(  at  of  course  it  it  not  denied,  the  possi^iiy  of  such 
ocounence  depended  on  the  precedence  of  tuch  conditions. 
'  Oh  Trtak,  p.  49}. 
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New,  It  ii  ntrcly  obvions  that  Nch  a  "  hierarchy  of  mi  nfitrations** 
aa  Ihii,  lar  from  tellin);  aEatnit  the  theory  of  natural  fdeciion,  if 
the  very  thing  whirh  lel^i  moit  in  it«  favour.  The  fact  thtU 
animals,  for  inilance,  only  appeared  upon  the  earth  after  (here 
were  plant*  for  them  to  feed  upon,  ia  clearly  a  necetsity  of  the 
case,  whether  or  not  there  wai  any  design  in  the  matter.  Such 
*  miniitrations,'  therefore,  a>  plant-organ isiiu  yield  to  animal- 
organismi  U  just  the  kind  of  ministration  that  the  theory  of 
natural  selection  rcquirei.  Thui  far,  then,  both  the  thcorici— 
natural  lelection  and  super-natural  design— have  an  equal  right 
to  appropriate  the  fact*.  But  now,  if  in  no  one  instance  can 
it  be  shown  ihat  the  ministration  of  plant-life  to  animal-life  is 
of  such  B  kind  as  to  subserve  the  interests  of  animal-life  without 
at  the  same  time  subserving  those  of  the  plant-life  itself,  then 
the  fact  make*  wholly  in  favour  of  the  naturalistic  explanation 
of  such  ministration  as  appears.  If  any  plants  had  presented 
any  characters  pointing  prospectively  to  needs  of  animals  without 
primarily  ministering  to  their  own,  then,  indeed,  there  would 
have  been  no  room  for  the  theory  of  natural  selection.  Uot  as 
this  can  nowhere  be  alleged,  the  theory  of  natural  scleaion  finds 
all  the  facts  to  be  exactly  as  it  requires  them  to  be  :  such  minis- 
Iration  at  plants  yield  to  animal*  becomes  so  much  evidence 
of  natural  selection  having  slowly  formed  the  animal*  to  appro* 
ptiate  the  nutrition  which  the  plants  liad  previously  gathered — 
and  gathered  under  the  previous  influence  of  natural  selection 
acting  on  thenisclvei  entirely  for  their  own  sakcs.  Therefore 
I  aay  it  is  painfully  manifest  that  "  the  enchainment  of  all  the 
various  orders  of  oeatures  in  a  hierarchy  of  activities,"  is 
tut  "in  harmony  with  what  we  might  expect  to  find  in  a 
world  the  outcome  of  a  First  Cause  possessed  of  intelligence 
and  [beneficent]  will."  So  for  as  any  argument  from  such  "en- 
chainment" teaches,  it  makes  entirely  against  the  view  which 
-  Mr.  Mivart  is  advocating.  In  point  of  fact,  there  is  a  total 
Bbwnce  of  any  auch  "ministration"  by  one  "order  of  crea- 
ttvea"  10  the  needs  of  any  other  order,  as  the  benelkcnt  design 
theory  would  necessarily  expect;  while  such  ministration  as 
actually  does  obtain  is  exactly  and  universally  the  kind  which 
'.the  naturalistic  theory  requires 
'    Again,  quite  independently,  and  still  more  recently,  Mr.  Mivait 
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alluded  in  Naturt  (vol  xli,  p.  41)  to  the  diflicullf  which  the 
apparently  exrcpilonal  case  of  gnll-fomiaiion  presents  to  the 
tbcnry  of  natural  tclcction.  Tliercforc  I  ■up|>]!ccl  (vol.  xli,  p.  So) 
the  suggeitian  given  in  (lie  text,  vii.  that  although  it  appcara  im- 
pouible  that  the  tometiinct  remarkably  elaborate  and  adaptive 
Blmcturcs  of  gallt  can  be  due  to  natural  selection  acting  directly 
on  the  i^anti  themselves— seeing  that  the  adnpt-ttion  has  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  their  parasites— it  is  quite  possible  that 
the  phenomena  may  be  due  to  natural  selection  acting  indireoly 
on  the  plants,  by  always  preserving  those  individual  insects  (and 
larvae)  the  character  fA  whose  secretions  is  such  as  will  best  in* 
duce  the  particular  shapes  of  galls  that  are  required.  Several 
other  correspondents  toolc  part  in  the  discusiion,  and  most  of 
them  accepted  the  above  explanation.  Mr.  T.  D.  A.  Cockcrell, 
however,  advanced  another  and  very  in^cnions  hypothesis, 
showing  that  there  is  certainly  one  conceivable  way  in  which 
natural  selection  might  have  produced  all  the  phenomena  of 
gall-formation  by  acting  directly  on  the  plants  themselves*. 
Subsequently  Mr.  Cockcrell  published  another  paper  upon  the 
subject,  stating  his  views  at  greater  length.  The  following  is  the 
substance  of  his  theory  as  there  presented  :^ 

Doubtless  there  were  intcmsl  plsnt-feedinK  larme  ticfore  there 
were  (^slti :  and,  indeed,  wc  have  geological  evidence  llul  boring  in. 
sects  dste  very  far  back  indeed.  The  primitive  internal  feeders,  then, 
were  miners  in  the  roots,  stems,  twigs,  or  leaves,  such  as  occur  vcqf 
commonly  at  the  present  day.  These  mincn  arc  excessively  hannful 
(o  plant-life,  and  fonn  ■  class  of  the  most  destructive  iucct-pesu 
known  to  the  tanner :  they  frequently  cause  (be  death  of  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  plant  attacked.  Now,  we  may  suppose  that  the  secre- 
tions orceruin  of  these  insects  caused  a  swelling  to  appear  where 
the  larvae  lived,  and  on  this  excrescence  the  larvae  led.  It  iseasy  to 
see  that  the  grenterjhe  excrescence,  and  the  greater  the  tcnden^  of 
the  brvae  to  feed  upon  it,  instead  of  destroying  the  vital  tissues,  the 
smaller  is  the  amount  of  harm  to  the  planL  Now  the  continued  life 
and  vitality  of  the  plant  is  beneficial  to  the  laniae,  and  the  b^icr  w 
more  perfect  the  gall,  (he  greater  the  amount  of  available  food. 
Hence  nattiral  selection  Wilt  have  preserved  and  accunulaled  the 
gall-fenning  tendencies,  as  not  only  beneficial  to  the  larvae,  but  as  a 
meana  whereby  the  larvae  can  feed  with  least  harm  to  the  plaot.    So 

'  It'atmrt,  vA.  all,  p.  J44. 
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far  IroB  bcinf  developed  (or  the  exclushre  benefit  of  tbc  lame,  it  b 
eujr  to  see  thai,  allowing  a  tendency  to  sail-formation,  natural 
■clectioa  wmld  have  developed  pitli  cidiuively  for  the  benefit  of  the 
plaoU,  lo  that  they  might  luSvr  a  minimum  of  harm  rrom  the  unavoid- 
able allacka  of  iniccu. 

But  here  it  may  be  qncitianed — have  we  proof  that  internal  feeden 
tend  to  fonn  {alls )  In  anawer  to  Ihia  I  would  point  out  that  yall- 
Jbimatioii  U  a  peculiar  feature,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  ari»c  in 
every  croup  of  internal  feeden.  But  I  think  we  can  afford  aullicient 
proof  that  wherever  it  haa  arisen  it  faaa  been  preserved  ;  and  further, 
that  eiren  the  highly  complex  fornu  of  palls  arc  evolved  from  fbraia 
BO  aimple  that  we  heaitale  to  call  them  ^ta  at  all '. 

The  paptr  then  proceeds  to  give  a  Dumber  of  individual  case*. 
No  doubt  the  principal  objcaion  lo  which  Mr.  Coclcerell'i 
hypotiiGsia  u  open  ia  one  that  wat  painted  out  by  Hot  Wet- 
terhan,  vie.  "the  much  greater  facility  aUToriled  to  the  indirect 
action  through  inaect*,  by  the  enormously  more  rapid  lucccsiion 
of  generationi  with  the  latter  than  with  many  of  their  vegetable 
boats— ooka  above  allV  This  dillicalty,  however,  Mr.  Cockcrcll 
believes  may  be  iuimounted  Iqr  the  coiuidcratlon  that  a  growing 
pbnt  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  single  individual,  but  rather 
•s  aa  MMmblage  of  such  *. 


Note  C  to  Pace  394. 

Tbc  only  rcmaiks  that  Mr.  Wallace  has  to  ofTcT  on  the 
fattem  t^  colemn,  as  distinguished  from  a  mere  MUianty  of 
eolamr,  are  added  as  an  afterthought  suggested  to  bim  by  the 
late  Mr.  Alfred  Tylor^  book  on  CelouratioM  of  Amimals  and 
Ptanti  (1S86).  But,  in  tbc  first  place,  il  ap|ican  to  me  that 
Mr.  Wallace  has  formed  an  altogether  extravagant  estimate  of  the 
value  of  this  work.  For  the  object  of  the  work  is  to  show, 
"that  diversified  colouration  follows  the  chief  lines  of  structure, 
and  changes  at  poinu,  such  as  the  joints,  where  function 
changes."  Now,  ia  publishing  this  generaliiation,  Mr.  Tylor— 
wbo  was  not  a  naturalist— took  only  a  very  limited  view  of  the 

K  SHltm^fiit,  Maidh  tS90.  ' '  *  HiUmrt,  veL  sU,  p.  394. 
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bcu.  When  applied  to  the  animal  kingdom  u  a  wbok,  tbc 
theory  it  wortbleu;  and  even  within  the  limits  of  mammab. 
lHrd^  and  insecu— which  are  the  cUawi  to  which  Mr.  Tylor 
mabljr  applies  it— there  are  vastly  more  iaas  to  negative  Iban 
to  support  it.  This  may  be  at  onoe  made'  apparent  by  the 
foUowing  brief  quotation  from  ProC  Lloyd  Morgrin  : — 

It  can  hardly  be  nuinlatned  that  tbc  theory  ■florets  ni  any  adeqaale 
cxpluation  of  Iha  tptrific  colour-tints  of  tbc  bumning-binla,  or  tbc 
phoitnti,  or  tbe  Papilionidae  amoaB  butlerflies.  If,  as  Mr.  Wallace 
■rgucs,  Ibe  immense  lufls  of  pildcn  plumiBC  in  [he  binl  of  parailiie 
owe  their  origin  to  the  (act  that  ihcy  are  allachcd  juU  above  tbe 
point  where  the  arteries  and  nerves  for  the  *u[^ly  of  the  pedonl 
muscles  Icsvc  Ihc  interior  ofllic  body — and  tile  physiolopcal  raliooale 
is  not  sllogctbcr  obvious,— are  there  do  other  birdi  in  whkh  sinalBr 
arteries  and  aenes  arc  found  in  a  similsr  position  I  Why  bsve 
these  no  similar  tufist  And  why,  in  llic  birds  of  psradisc  Ihemiclvcs, 
does  it  require  four  years  ere  these  nervous  and  arterial  innucMcs 
tajie  cITcct  upon  (he  plumage  t  Finally,  One  would  inquire  bow  tbe 
colour  is  determined  and  held  constant  in  each  spcetes.  Tbe  diKcully 
of  Ihc  Tylor-Watlace  view,  even  as  a  matter  of  origin,  is  espcciany 
crest  in  those  numerous  cases  in  which  the  colour  i*  determined  by 
delicate  lines,  thin  plates,  or  tliia  films  of  air  or  fluid.  Hr.  Poulion, 
who  takes  a  similsr  line  of  argument  In  his  CaAwn  i/  Whmk/j 
(p.  3a6),  Uys  special  stress  on  Itic  production  ofaAi/r  (pp.  aoi-aoo). 

As  regards  tlie  latter  point,  it  may  be  noticed  tlmt  not  in  any 
pan  of  liis  writings,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  does  Mr.  Wallace  allude 
to  the  hiijlily  important  fnct  of  coloun  in  animals  being  so 
largely  due  to  these  purely  physic-il  causei.  Everywhere  be 
argues  as  if  trolours  were  universally  due  to  pigntcnts  \  and  in 
my  opinion  this  unaccountable  oversight  is  the  gravest  defect 
in  Mr.  Wallace's  treatment  both  of  the  facts  and  tbe  philosophy 
of  colouniiion  in  tbe  animal  kingdouL  For  instance,Bi  regards 
the  particular  case  of  sexual  colouration,  the  oversight  has  pre- 
vented him  from  perceiving  thiit  his  theory  of  *"  brilliancy"  ai 
due  to  "a  surplus  of  vital  energy,"  it  not  so  much  as  logically 
possible  in  what  must  constitute  at  least  one  goort  half  of  the 
lacts  to  which  be  applies  it— unless  he  shows  that  ibeie  is  aomc 
connectian  between  vital  energy  and  tbe  development  of  stria- 
tions,  imprisonment  of  air-bubbles,  &c.   But  any  sticb  o 
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—to  cuenlially  important  for  his  theory— he  docs  not  even 
Utempt  10  ■how,  Laitly  and  quitr  apart  from  these  remarkable 
Dvenightc,  even  if  Mr.  Tylar*ihypoihc«is  were  as  reasonable  nnd 
welI-«UMained  a*  it  is  fanciful  and  inadequate,  siitl  it  could  not 
apply  taMXKo/  colouratiun  :  it  cuuld  apply  only  to  colountion 
u  affected  by  phytidogical  function!  co:i)mon  to  both  texe*. 
Yet  it  it  in  order  to  fumiih  a  "  preferable  lubuitutc"  for  Mr. 
Darwin's  theory  of  sexual  colnumtion,  that  Mr.  Wallace  adduces 
(be  hypotheua  in  qucstioa  as  one  of  "  great  weight "  I  In  this 
natter,  thcrefiire,  I  entirely  agree  with  Poulton  and  L'oyd 
Uorgaa. 
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'Nalural,  ioterprtlatkini  M  oppoced 
to  (iper-BatunU,  13-13 1  eama- 
tioo,  13-13. 

Nalural  •election,  131-378,  401- 
4i«;  WelU  tiaiihew,  and 
Whewell  00, 1(7, 138.443  -445 ; 
ititcment  of  theory  of,  i.i;lS-)K4, 
of  evidencei  of,  1S3-33],  of 
oritldHni  of,  333-378  ;  relation 
of  tbeoiyo^  10  reli|;ioB(thoDgh(, 
401-410;  picienci  type*.  M4~ 
1A7 ;  ceAiillon  and  rerenal  of, 
'7o>34i:  ctTon  touching  theory 
of,  170-184, 331-364 ;  dvfiallioD 
«f>  '75-376;  anteccilcntitanclinc 
of -theory  of,  177-184;  Prof.- 
Owen  on,  333,  3.^4;  Duke  of 
Arjcylloo,  314-361;  Mr,  tiyme 
on.  340.  J41.  343: 
alwayi  make  for  imp 
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teUtloo  totbefennitiODiif  calU, 

Ntlgre,  wgtaie,  17;  UMrguue,  I, 

17.  i»- 
A-aMfliui.  138. 
NcunaTT,  19. 
New  Ze»\».riA,  Tuiia  of,  68,  1O4, 

log ;  Ihrivioc  of  cxmie  ipccic* 

in,  j86. 
Kcwmu,  DD  Ihe  IllMm  ScDiCifi. 
Ncwlon,    hii    idea    of     KKBIilic 

meihod,  (. 
Nictllalini;  mcmlimw,  74,  75. 
Kotocbord,  146. 
Novom  OrcMon,  tbc,  on  acKiitific 

NnclciH,  t«5, 111-IJ4. 
Kudea(-«|iliiillp.  rti). 
NiU^luUcb,     Srrian,    MUBcnlcd 

■>c«U«l,3»- 

O. 
Olijcctive  mctbodi.  6. 
Occuiic  lilanili.  lu  lOandti 
O^loptu,  eye  of,  57,  58,  H*-IS/*- 
CEdUnimta  trtfUam,  jia 
Ontognijr,    at    rec&pUulattoa    of 

ph>lo|;cii]F,  98-104. 
OraDjT  Oulang.  it*  Apn. 
OrblMt  Cilttrtstai,  i<ij. 
Oricin  of  iipccii*.  the.  Influence 

exereited  bj,  ooiilcM  of  method, 

i-S. 
Ortkiffui,  18^ 
Otuik,  eye  of,  75. 
Onm,  113-141;  hunun,  iio-iij; 

MDCEboid  niDvenunii  of  yuung, 

lll-iaji  lei^menUlioo  of,  134, 

■35- 
Owco,  00  ear  of  whale,  6j ;  on 

Dalatal  wIcvLion,  333, 334. 
Owl,  eye  of,  73. 


,    n  relatJoD  to  the  tbeoiy  of 

erolntion,  417, 

PalcoDtolofy,    159-103;  gtncral 

tcitimooj  of,  lj6-iAj;te-liinon7 

of,  ia  paiticulai'  caaca,  165-103  ; 


couMciatiaa  of  objeclioM  to 
theory  of  CToIatioa  foondcd  sa 
Rroond*  o(  156-165,  aad  Ap- 

ralmilitrimm,  lyc^  iqi. 
r.ilcy,  on  nataiat  tbeoto^,  gS,  411^ 
/'aJuiiiiia,  auceeuJTC  foiBa  of,  1^ 
raiMina,  IithDM  of,  119. 
PaHitiitiliii  lamaiii,  77. 


beanty,  40R. 
Paninony.  law  of,  )7la 
PaitlinioccDnii,  lij*. 
l'anri(t|>ei,  319. 
reacoJc,  tall  of,  37S  ;  cowlihlpaf. 

383. 
PcL'kliam,  Mr.  aad  Mn^  00  conrt- 

ihip  ofipideri,  388-390^ 
Pcriuoilacijli,  iBi-igi. 
Ptlrtm/ttH  marikta,  148, 
Fktnailliu  frimtVKt,  184,  1 85. 
Phyloecny,  tu  Ontoj^y. 
Pliyaialoekal  iclcclioo,  jyS. 
He,  cmbryoU^  of,  153;  feel  of, 

176,  1 87  ;  iHHtraiK  o(  wild  and 

domeuicalcd,  311. 
Picmni,   jxHtrBiii  oC  *!A   »»1 

leailier-foated,  359. 
Pilot  lith,  189. 
Ilaatrtit,  tralumntaliiMii  o(  MM, 

PleaHve  and  pain,  in  relation  to 

the  theory  ol  crolulioD,  417. 
riiea  itmilumarh,  75. 
/•lifkiffm,  >tly 
Polar  Lear,  ikelrton  o^  174!  fcct 

of,  17S. 
Polar  bodio,  I  j;,  1  >6. 
Polar  itar,  119. 
Polype  114. 
t'oiuoiM,  14, 15,  so. 
Ponlion,  K.  Il.,(ia  wainin(>ciiIoo>«, 

3>5>  3>C;  OD  mimicfy,  331, 331 ; 

Kxual  aelecUon,  400,  401,  449, 

<So. 
PoBllry,  portrait 
ProoBdna,  ilfi-t*8. 
Prophetic  type*,  17),  3!|i-36i, 
Prafkfumm  frimtrJUk,  I4O. 
Protective  ooloviiig,  ti7-)*2> 
frltiUffm,  189. 
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PreUco*,  lOf. 

rUrtJaiM,  wlo^  of,  5$. 
PoipoK,  Darwin  1  vie  of  the 

i8i,  ^o. 
Fsn  moth,  Iim  ai,  315,  %it, 
■PyllwB.66,67. 


Index. 


word,      Sdeoct^ 


Rabbit,  nnbcyolocr  of.  153  :  mol- 
ti|>licalioa  of.  in  Auilraliii,  186 ; 
portrait  lofwildBnilil  ometllcalcd 
br<cd(  o4  308 ;  prolceliTecoIoor- 
•"C  of.  a'S-S'"- 

Rwltatc  fonn,  bcanly  M,  408,  409, 

A'sra  raJiete,  arul  ^hi,  JA7  37 1 . 

Kati,  apcrin  u(,  rBtiicictl  10  Uld 
and  New  Worldt.  tii;  Biituh 
and  Norwi^ian,  tBg,  aSC. 

IUttl«4iiakc,  uil  of,  1S9. 

RecoeDltica  nwrUb  171-173. 
''Reli^M,  in  ictalioo  toDuwiniim, 

RqiTodnctiiHi,  dilTemitaMlhoilior, 

fcHMbadowiog  of  iruat  in  uni- 
cellular organivna,  iij-l  17. 

Reptilei,  wing  of  flTing.  j6 ;  rwti- 
mcotary  limbao^ '17;  nictititinc 
merabraoe  of,  75 ;  bnuKbinl 
aicbca  of,  150;  embrjrolocj  oi; 
151 J  palaMnlolnexo^  163, 165, 
i^S^ittoi  bnin  ot,  194-197; 
dntribnlioo  oC  114-140. 

Kkimtam,  (dot  of,  1S6. 

KobinHtt,  Dr.  Li,  on  &'**?■"£ 
power  if  an  inlant*iba>dt,Sap-8 1, 

KndinoiIM;  oripna,  65-97. 

Rnminant^  fiHteoauAogj  o(  167, 


of  am  I 
Stgittit,  13". 
SuMwudat  yowag  of  Uimtnal, 


llvfne  ia  wnter,  loa  i  embrjo- 

Io)[)r  of,  i.si. 
Sandwich  IiIukIi,  134-137. 
Sdeoct^  mclhui]  of,  1-9. 
Sdater,   W.  U,    on    a    caae    of 

mimi<iT.S3'.33'- 
Scorpion  In  Slurion    toinutlon. 

Sea,    Umprey.    14B;    deitractiv* 
agency  of  the,  413,  414. 


Seal,; 


;.  75. 


Scaxmal  chancei  of  colour,  317- 

319: 
Sek-clion,  ntue,  175;  by  phj'u<nl 

procoKi,  iB),  18,1,  33J.    Sei 

alit  Nntural  (election,  Artilicbl 

•election,  Sciual  icleciian,  Fhj- 

liolocical  aclcvlioni 
'Seniicney,    in     tela  lion    to    the 

theory  ofeTolnlioo,  417. 
Sex,    (liflcrcncc  of,    reslricleil    to 

Meluoa  and  Metaphyla,  105. 
Sciul  reproduction,  lu  Rci>n>- 

dnctinn. 
Snual  icIecliOD,  theory  of,  177, 

378-410;    alateincnt  and    eri. 

denes  of,  379-.'9i ;   criiiciimi 

of,  391-4001   inclnle*  law  of 

bailie  with  that  of  charming, 

385.  .1N6;  in  relation  to  rcli|;ioai 

iho»j;lii,4i  1-418;  TTW»thcoc7 

mbstitutcd  for,  by  Wallace,  44^ 

45°- 
Shaclt,  eye  of,    7S!    nua-ea^];.   ' 

149;  and  pilot-nih.  1S9. 
Sheep,  limb-boDe*  of,  176,   177; 

pnrtraili  of,  310. 
Shell*,  of  craba,  61-64 :  palaMn- 

(ology  of  nollufk'*,  149-103; 

land  oo  oceanic  iilancU,  114- 

140. 
SIDiman'i  Joamal,  on  fauna  of  the 

Mammoth  Care,  70, 
Skate,  electric  or);an  of,  .^64-373. 
Skglt,  palicontoloey  of,  194-K19: 

of  boll-dof;  compaied  with  that 

of  deer-bovnd,  307. 
Slavaoia,    Tertiary  depoMti    of, 

18,19. 
Speciea,  not    etenal,  bnl  diher 

onated  or  crolTcd,  13  ;  named 
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(Dtertnediate  fbnn*,  iS-io ; 
i;r<ni|«  of,  in  cUuiritation,  to, 
■ad  appealing  tnildcnlj  in 
|[calogiutd  fotmitionn,  417-431, 
437-440 ;  Dti[;ia  of,  eainciile 
in  ipice  anil  lime  willk  pre- 
cUMing  intl  allied  cpccici, 
II ;  );co£nphical  diitributiim 
of,  t04-i4t<  ;  extinct  and  linnc 
allied  on  lame  ircu.  tij;  Ule 
or,  pictcrvcd  bf  nalurnl  iclcc- 
(ios,  164-170;  not  loom  tnc 
marc  than  one  tailonal,  344; 
characleit  of,  174-176,  iM- 
a95>  I'H-iZ^  I  inlcrMcnlilir  of 
allied,  374-376  ;  nnlual  minii- 
tniioa  of  allej^.  445,  446. 

K|«cific  chnraclcrt,  /«  Characten. 

tipCL-alaiion,  nKlhod  oT,  3-9, 

Spencer,  lleibcit,  on  nprodMciinn 
01  diiconlinoOM  (;ro»tli,  10,1, 
to6;  on  Dfciiihiiitance,  if3- 
156 ;  bit  lailoR  M  concciTc  ibe 
idea  of  nutuial  Kleclioa,  1.117. 

Spctmatoioa,  03,  116-itR. 

Spiden,  in  ptimanr  foimalioiM. 
163;  coambip  ol;  3S8,  389, 

Spongo,  111,  139,  140. 

Sponuneoa%  Danaia  *  Me  of  lb* 
icno,  34Ck 

liqairreb,  fljiin);.  i,f.t,, 
Sicrilihr,  u»  Infeililiiy. 
a.  Helena,  131-134, 13^137. 
Si.  IliUire,  4. 
Stidc-intCGl,  311, 
Stoal,  318. 
'   .Slnmbiu  atritilritaa,  »e' 
Slrmhu  Lti<lj.  101. 
Stni),-glc  for  cxtsirnee,  159-170, 
Salijci:live,  methoila,  G. 
Sorrinl  of  tbc  litleH,  335.     Stt 

oLt  Nat  D  mi  Klction. 
Swim-liladileroTfiih,  154,334. 
KjrmbioMi,  169. 

iqme,  David,  on  lh«  iheoir  of 
nalnal  iclntloa,  34a,  34  T.- 

T. 
Tail  Ifpca  o^  m  Gih  and  btrdi^ 
i«9-i73. 
'-JI  wolf,  denlitioD  of,  39> 


Tevlh,  of  Tsimanian  wolf,  30  J 
molar,  of  mu,  coisparcd  wilh 
ihoie  of  apca,  9)'94  ;  palana. 
(o1"Cy  of  lionei',  180-191. 

Temjieialnre,  lenK  o^  probable 
0(i|;in  of  that  of  lichl,  333,334. 

Tcnnjfon,  166. 

TiJilK,  fl.iilcnini;  of,  gj,  96. 

Tione-ccll*,  ut  Cell. 

Tun,  79,  80 ;  Ml  «/u  Kccl. 

Tomei,  C.  S.,  oa  molar  Icclll  of 
man  and  ape*,  94. 

TvpaU,  363.  l<il' 

Tunoiie,  cmlirTiilnQr  oC  151, 
'H- 


.    116-iiH 

Tiilial  filncu,  ai  dittinjpiiahtd 
from  Indinilual,  167  i(>9. 

Trout,  ot-uiB  of;  111. 

Turtle,  eye  of,  75, 

Tflor,  Alfred,  00  colovratioa  of 
inimalii  448-450. 

Typ^  pmcT<ed  by  nataril  kIcc- 
tion,  164-169:  iiuproTcmoit  of, 
by  natural  iclcctron,  169,  170] 
prophetic,  171.  J5'-3B'' 

Tyjiei,  a«  aimple  and  psaaliie< 


33- 


O. 


Unicellnlur  orjpiaiwni,  104. 

Vrailtr,  138. 

Ulilitr.  of  ipedfic  diaticlcn,  174, 
17JJ ;  of  lnc<|<icM  charaiJtn, 
3.111-3631   of  declric   oicaoa, 

Variailnn.  in  rclni'on  l»  nUnnl 

election,  163,  335-34«S  37:- 
Verification,  6-4j. 
Veilcbrel  colnmn,  cmliryology  of 

145,    146 ;     paliconlolo)^   of, 

t9J,  193. 
Vcrtrbcated  animal,  iilcal  primi- 

tire,  143,  144;  embiToloKy  of, 

Viipa  vutgarit,  331. 
Vciliirial  orcaoa.  63-97. 
Vtluull*  Smu,  and  K  ttmfy. 
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n  ceoj^pbical 


Warner,  Moilti, 
dUtiibutioi^  II-. 

Wallue,  A.  K ,  on  ori];^  of 
ipcde*  u  cuincirlcnt  in  time 
■Jid  (p«ce  with  lac-niiliaf;  uid 
mllkd  tpccki,  %i  \  on  wiaeim 
ioKEl*.  70  i  (»  *bKDae  of  iwlr 
boa  hrnian  b>^,  md  Atnclloa 
of  on  arn*  of  ocRug,  89 :  00 
gcognphial  diuribution,  107, 
*3<i  *3)>*33i  *43:  on  oalnral 
•clrdioo,  lj6  ;  on  neof^lliaa 
muki,>7t-i7j;  ooallcijedda- 
dnctive  mmc^atacc*  of  ibi  n&- 
nml  ieleclioa  (beory,  i7J-a;6; 
hU  thtoty  of  WMrni^E  colonn, 
11],  3>4  i  oa  mo*]  Mlcctioa, 
,191-400,  450J  bit  nrifldj«l 
delect  in  UMlbe  of  Muml 
eolovniloa,  449,  4J0. 

Wuni^  Goloan,  jaj-jitf. 

WMf)  lMiUt«d  by  a  Ajr,  4*9. 


Water-crew,  molt!  plication  o(  tn 

New  Zoland,  i»6. 
^VeevilI,  on  St  Helena,  131, 
Weumano,  hit  thcorr  of  bctcdity, 

'3o>  IM- 
Wetit,  Ur.,  HI  oalonl  iclcctioii, 

»i7- 
Wctteriun,    Praf.,    oa  Mselable 

WfiilM,  pTs*.  S3.  S4i  65.  '«*• 
Whewell,   on    natural    lelcction, 

HI'  »i8. 443-445- 
Winci,  S4-56.  "So.  01,  6S-70,35J. 
Wolf,  Tainunlan,  dentition  ol,  M- 
Wood,  John,  «a  ntticial  moidc* 

in  man,  77. 
Woodward.on  foidl  clmpedei,43i. 
Wooloer.  o&  ibe  hnnun  ear,  86. 
Woiau,embT7olo^of,  ijj. 
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